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On the SanbckXt and TRAcitlx languages. 

From the Asiatic Itasearehes, vol. vii. p. 199 — 281 . Calcutta, 

1801, 4 to.] 

In a treatise on rhetoric, compiled for the use of Ma- 
iNJCTA CHANDBA, Rdjd of Tirabhucti or Tirhut, a brief 
cummeration of languages used by Hindu poets is quoted 
from two writers on the art of poetry, The following is a 
literal translation of both passages. 

“ SanscHta, Prdmita, PaUdchi, and Mdgaclki, are in 
■ short the four paths of poetry. The gods, &c. speak 
Sansertta; benevolent genii, PrdcrUa; wicked demons, 
Paisichi ; and men of low tribes and the rest, Mdgadhi. 
: But sages deem SanscrUa the chief of these four lan- 
1 guages. It is used three ways : in. prose, in verse, and 
“ in a mixture of both.” 

“Language, again, the virtuous have declared to be 
•* fourfold, Sanscnta [or the polished dialect], P-rdr/rlta 
a [or the vulgar dialect], Apabhransa [or jargon], and 
" Mirra [or mixed], SanscrPa is the. speech of the odes- 
ftiala, framed in grammatical institutes; Prd art t a is 
" similar to it, but manifold, as a provincial dialect, mid 
“ otherwise; and those languages, 'which are ungram ma- 
; <} deal, are spoken in their respective districts.” 

The PaiMc'ld seems -to be gibberish, which dramatic 
poets make the demons speak, when they bring these fan¬ 
tastic beings on the stage. The mixture of languages 
noticed in the second quotation, is that which is employed 
in dramas, as is expressly said by the same author in a 
vol. n. 
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subsequent verse. It is not, then, a compound langviag'ft, 
but a ruixt dialogue., in which different persons of the drama 
employ different idioms. .Both the past above-quoted 

are therefore easily reconciled. They, in fui", notice only 
three tongues. 1, Sanscrit, a polished dialect, the in¬ 
flections of which, with all Its numerous anomalies, ^fv 
taught in grammatical institutes. This the dramatic po 
put into the mouths of gods and of holy personages, 
Prdertt, consisting of provincial dialects, which are les 
refined and have a more imperfect grammar, In dramas it 
is spoken by women, benevolent genii, &c. 3 Mdg&dhl, 

or AjiaU/rar^a, a jargon, destitute of regular grammar 
It is used by the vulgar., and varies in different districts. 
The poets accordingly introduce into the dialogue of. plays 
a provincial jargon, spoken by the lowest persons of the 
drama.* 

The languages of India are all comprehended in these 
three classes. The first contain ■ writ most polished 
tonsue, which was gradually refined until it became fixed 
in the classic writings of many elegant poets, most of whom 
are supposed to have flourished in the century preceding 
the Christian era. It is cultivated by learned Hindus 
throughout India, as the language of science and of litera¬ 
ture, and as the repository of their law, civil and religious: 


* Sai&tfla ia the passive participle of a compound verb, formed 
w (ire 11 sing the preposition mm to the crude verba c«, amt by 
interimsiog the latter * '.hen this compound is used in the seriBe of 
embellishment. Its Utentl manning then is « adorned s”. and when 
applied to a language it signifies “ polished,” prdcHi - is a similaT 
derivative from the same crude verb, with yra prefix: it the moat 
common acceptation of this word is - outcast, or man of the lowest 
class ■” as applied to a language it signifies “ vulgar. Jp*Mr*ni« 
ill derived from bhrai, “ to fall down it signifies a word, or dialect, 
which falls off from correct etymology. Grammarians use SomctUa 
M signifying « duly formed or regularly inflected and Apabhf&ii* 
for false grammar. 
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x Itkividently (Imra its origin (and some steps of its progress 
may 1 even now ‘be traced) from a primeval tongue, which 
was gradually refined in various climates, and became 
8anscrit in India, Paklavi in Persia, arid Greek on the 
fhores of this Mediterranean. Like other very ancient 
languages, Sanscrit abounds in inflections, which are, how¬ 
ever, more ancraialom hi this than in the other language--* 
here alluded to ; and which arc even more so in the obso¬ 
lete dialect of the Vidas, than in the polished speech of,' 
the -diiasub poets. It. has nearly shared the fate of all 
vs .Vo. wi&nea; and is now become almost a dead kit • 
l * „• nut there seems no good reason for doubting tlnv 
-.a^cince universally spoken in India, Its name, an. 1 
the reputed difficulty of its grammar, have led many per-*.;.- 
sons to imagine that it has been refilled by the concerted 
efforts of a few priests, who set th era selves about inventing 
a new language ; not, like all other tongues, by the gra¬ 
dually improved practice of good writers and polite speakers. 
The exquisitely refined system by which the grammar of 
Sanscrit is taught, has been mistaken for the refinement, 
of tho language itself. The rules have been supposed to 
be anterior to the practice, but this supposition i£ gratui¬ 
tous, In Sans&rtt, as in every other known tongue, gram¬ 
mars ns have not invented etymology, but have only 
contrived rules to teach what was already established by 
approved practice. 

There is one peculiarity of Sanscrit compositions which 
may also have suggested the opinion that it could never be 
ti spoken language. I allude to what might bo termed the 
euphonical orthography of Sanscrit. It consists in extend¬ 
ing- syntax the rules for the permutation of letters in 
etymology. Similar rules for avoiding incompatible sounds 
ti! compound terms exist in all languages ; this is sometimes 
effected .by a deviation from orthography in the promt mba- 
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tirta nf words; sometimes by altering one or more letters to 
make th e gpell irig ooirespond w i t.h th e pronunciation, These 
rules have been more profoundly investigated by Hindu 
grammarians than, by those of any other nation^ and they 
have completed a system of orthography which may be 
justly termed euphonical They require all compound terms 
to be reduced, to thin standard, and SanmU authors, it 
may be observed, delight in compounds of inordinate 
length: the whole sentence, too, or even whole periods, 
may, at the pleasure of the author, be combined like the 
elements of fi single word, and good writers generally do 
so. In common speech this coulcl never have been prac¬ 
tised. None but well-known compounds would be used by 
any speaker who wished to be understood, and each word 
would be distinctly articulated independently of the terms 
Which precede and follow it. Such, indeed, is the present 
practice of those who still speak the $anecrtt language; 
and they deliver themselves with such fluency, as is suffi¬ 
cient to prove that BameHi may have been spoken in 
former times with as much facility as the contemporary 
dialects of the Greek language, or the more modern dialects 
of the Arabic tongue. I shall take occasion aga in to allude 
to this topic, after explaining at large what are, and by 
whom were composed, those grammatical institutes, in 
whkh the San&cHt language is framed, according to the 
author above-quoted ; or by which (for the meaning is ill- 
conveyed by a literal translation) words are correctly formed 
and inflected. 

PitfTNi, the father of SanwHt grammar, lived in so 
remote an. age, that be ranks among those ancient sages 
whose fabulous history occupies a conspicuous place in the 
l x twinds, of Indian tileogonies.*" The name is a patro- 


* Every PtfraMi treats of five subjects : ihe creation of the uni- 
verse, its piog.rtiMj and the renovation of worlds ; the geneaWy’ of * 
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indicating his descent from Panin; but, according 
l> the Pau-rdhica lege mis. he was g..m>:kon of Devala 
an inspired legislator. Whatever may he the true history 
'4| .PAtfiKi, to !iim the Si&prcta, ov succinct aphorisms of 
igriunmlijar, are attributed by universal consent; his system 
is grou&ded on a profound investigation of the. analogies in 
both the regular and the anomalous in tier: lions of the 
Samortt language. He has combined those analogies in 
a very artificial manner ; and lias thus compressed a- most 
/copious etymology into a very .narrow compass. His ' 
tpepta are indeed numerous* * but they have been frame! 
with the utmost conciseness ; and this great brevity is the: /' 
result of very ingenious methods which have been contriver 
for- this end, and for the per pose of assisting the students 
memory. In Pacini’s system, the mutual relation of all 
the parts marks that it must have been completed by its 
author: it certainly bears internal evidence of its having 
b'?en accomplished by a single effort, and even the corvee- 
tiou.3 which are needed cannot be interw oven with the text. 

It must not be hence inferred, that PakuNt was n n aided 
by the labours of earlier grammarians. In many of his 
•precepts be cites the authority of hie predecessors,^ some- 
tinics for a deviation from a general rule, often for a gram- 
ieal canon which has universal cogency, He has even 
employed some technical terms without defining them, 
been,use, as bis commentators remark, those terms were 
already introduced by earlier grammarians,} Hone of the 


. gC'.U tiuiL ho roe a ; chronology, accord tug to it fiibvtous system; ami 
heroic history, containing the achievements of demi-gods and heroes, 
Since each Furt** contains a cosmogony, with mythological and 
heroic history, .the works which hear that title may not inaptly he 
compared to the Grecian theogoaiea, 

* Not tewer ihm 3,99ft. 

blOALYAj fffrl RHTA, CA^YATA f til LAY A, Site A'f A Y AH A> anti otfieftS 

f; In a few ms fauces he note# former grammars (q refute them. 
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more ancient works, however, seem to be now extant : 
being superseded by Ms, they have probably been dissused 
for ages, and are noxy perhaps totally lost.* 

A performance such as the P&hmtya grammar, must 
inevitably contain many errors. The task of correcting its 
inaccuracies has been executed by 0 atyaY An a/|' an in¬ 
spired saint and lawgiver, whose history, like that of all 
the Indian sages, is involved in the impenetrable darkness 
of mythology, His annotations, entitled Vdrticas , restrict 
those among the Pdniniya rules which are too vague, 
enlarge others which are too limited, and mark numerous 
exceptions which had escaped the notice of Pasi si 
himself 

T be amended rules of gramme r have been formed into 
memorial verses by Bhabt.ri-hapj, whose metrical apho- 
otecs, entitled 0dried , have almost equal authority with 
the precepts of PAtfiNj and emendations of Cat Y A YANA, 
If the popular traditions concerning BhABTBI-HAIU. be 
well founded, he lived in the century preceding the Chris- 
tian era;]: for lie is supposed to be the same with the 
brother of Vicramaditya, and the period when ibis 
prince reigned, at Ujjayini is determined by the date of the 
Samvat era, 

The studied brevity of the Pdniniya Sutras renders 


* Definitions of some technical tems 5 together with grammatical 
axioms, nee also cited from those ancient works in the coimncn tones 
on PJlpNi, They are inserted in a compilation entitled jparibkrishtf, 
which will be subacque»Uy noticed. The various original authorities 
of tfaPwft grammar, as enumerated in a memorial verse, are eight 
in number, vh. Ind^a, Chandka, Cl^AcniTa^A^ kvii^Li^ 2§i,eA~ 
'MyanAp PA$iiNi t Ambka, and 

f This name likewise is a patronymic* 

J A beautiful poem has been composed in his name containing 
moral rejections, which the poet supposes him to make on the die- 
f^vety of hia wife’s infidelity. It consists of either three or four 
or centuries of couplets. 
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ighest degree obscure. Even with the 
knowledge of the key to their iirtei-p.retation, the student 
dads them ambiguous. In the application of them 1 when 
understood, he discovers many seeming contradictions; 
and, with every exertion of practised memory, he must 
experience the utmost dilhculv/ in combining voles dia- 
. persed in apparent confusion through different portions of 
•Pacini’s eight lectures. A commentary was therefore 
indispensably requisite. Many were composed by ancient ; 
grammarians to elucidate the text of Pacini. A most 
. copious one on the emendations of his rules was compiled 
fa very ancient times by an uncertain author. 'This volu- 
mi nous work, known by the title of MahdUmhya, or the ■ s 
great commentary, is ascii bed to Patakjalt, a fabulous : J 
personage, to whom mythology has assigned the shape 
cT a serpent. In this commentary, almost every rule is 
examined at groat length. Ait possible interpretations 
are proposed : and the true sense and import of the rule 
•are deduced through a tedious train of argument, in which 
f all foreseen objections are considered and refuted, and 
the wrong interpretations of the text, with all the argu¬ 
ments which eau bi invented to support them, are obviated 
or exploded. 

Voluminous as it is, the MdkdhMskya, has hot exhausted 
the subject on which it treats. Its deficiencies have been 
supplied by the annotations of modern grammarians. The 
, most celebrated among these scholiasts of the Bkdsl.ya is 
Caiyata, iv learned Cashmiriatt, His annotations are 
almost equally copious with the commentary itself. Vet 
they, top, are loaded by numerous glosses; among which 
the old and new Vivaranas are most esteemed. 

The didiiiulty of combining the dispersed rules of gram¬ 
mar, to inflect any one verb or noun through ;J1 its varia¬ 
tions, renders further aid necessary. This seems to have 
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been (u^mtly afforded in vocabularies, one of which ex¬ 
hibited the verbs classed in the order implied by the 
system of Pacini, the other confined nouns arranged 
on a similar plan. Both probably cited the precepts 
which must be remembered in conjugating and declining 
each verb and noun. A catalogue of verbs, classed in 
regular order, but with few references to the rules of 
etymology, is extant, and is known by the title of Dhd~ 
hipdla. .It may be considered as an appendix to the 
grammar of Panint ; and so may liis treatise on the 
pronunciation of vocal sounds, and the treatise of Yasca 
on obsolete words and acceptations peculiar to the Veda, 
A numerous class of derivative nouns, to, which he lias 
only alluded, have been reduced to rule, under the head 
tJnddi, or the termination u <&<:.; and the -precepts 
rasper ting the gender of nouns have been, in like manner, 
arranged in Sutras, which are formed on the same prin¬ 
ciples with Pan tNi’s rules, and which are considered as 
almost equally ancient. Another supplement to his gram¬ 
mar is entitled 0(t na-pdia, and contains lists of words 
comprehended in various grammatical rules, tinder the 
designation of some single word, tilth the term " &e.” 
annexed to it. These supplements are due to various 
authors. The subject of gender alone has been treated by 
more than one writer reputed to be inspired; namely, by 
CatyAyana, Gobhila, and others. 

These subsidiary parts of the PcH/miya grammar do not 
require a laboured commentary ; excepting only the cata¬ 
logue of verbs, which does need annotation; and which is, 
in truth, a proper groundwork for a complete review of all 
the rides of etymology that are applicable to each verb.*’ 


* The number of verbal roots amounts to 1.750 nearly; exclusive 
of many obsolete words omitted in the HMtupala, but noticed in the i 
Sutras as the roots of certain derivatives, 'i'lie crude verbs, however. 
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The Vrttti nydm, a very celebrated work,. is, I believe, a 
commentary of this sort.* It is mentioned by MAfTiUh'A 
kacshita , the author of the DhdUt ■pt'<HUpi s its the work 
chiefly consulted by him in compiling ids brief annotations 
on the Dhdlwpdta. A very voluminous commentary on 
the catalogue of Verbs, was compiled under the patrons,go 
of Sava ; i»ter of a; chieftain named filtecA b/ya had 

is entitled Mddhaviyd vrUti. It thoroughly explains the 
signification and inflection of each verb; but at the same 
time enters largely into scholastic refinements on general 
grammar. 

Such vast works as the Makdbhduhya and its scholia, 
with the voluminous annotations on the catalogue of verbs, 
are not adapted for general instruction. A conciser com¬ 
mentary must have been always requisite. The best that, 
is now extant is entitled the Cdslcd vriUti, or commentary 
composed at Vardmast, The author, Jay Adi tv A, in a 
short preface explains his design: 4 to gather the esseneb 
oi a science dispersed in the early commentaries, in the 
Bhdskya, in copious dictionaries of verbs and of nouns, 
an.d in other works.’ He has well fulfilled the bisk which 
be undertook. His gloss explains in perspicuous language 
the meaning and application of each rule t be adds exam- 
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are more numerous, becauae many rootn, containing the same radical 
tetters, are variously conjugated in different senses. The whole num¬ 
ber of crude verbs separately noticed in the catalogue exceeds three 
thousand* Prom each of those are deduced many compound verbs, 
by prelising one or more prepositions to the verbal root, Such com¬ 
pounds often deviate very widely in their signification, and some even 
in theit inflections, from the radical verb* The derivative veib^ 
B-gsitt* are numerous ; such as causals* frequentative^, Hence 
it may be readily perceived how copious this branch of grammar 
must be. 

* I have not yet had an opportunity, or inspecting either this or its 
gloss. It has been described to mo ao a commentary on the CdticA 
vrttil 
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pies, and quotes, in thoir proper places; the necessary 
emendations from the Vdriioas and .Bhdshya, Though 
ho never deviates into frivolous disquisitions nor into tedious 
reasoning, but expounds the text as succinctly as could 
consist with perspicuity, his work is never the! ess volumi¬ 
nous ; and yet, copious as it is, the commentaries on it, 
and the annotations on its commentaries, are .still more 
voluminous. Amongst the most celebrated is the PcIda- 
manjaH of HabAdatta miska, a grammarian whose 
authority is respected almost equally with that of the au¬ 
thor on whose text lie comments. The annotators on this, 
again, are numerous; but it would be useless to insert a 
long list of their names, or of the title.? of their works. 

Excellent as the Gdsicd vHUi undoubtedly is, it partakes 
of the defects which have been imputed to Tutor's text, 
"Following the same order in which the original rules are 
arranged, it is well adapted to assist the student in 
acquiring a critical, knowledge of the Sanscrit tongue. 
But for one who studies the rudiments of the language a 
different arrangement is requisite, for the sake of bringing 
into one view the rules which must be remembered in the 
inflections of one word, and those which must be combined 
even fot a single variation of a single term. Such a gram¬ 
mar has been compiled within a few centuries past by 
RAMACHA.ND1U, an eminent grammarian. It is entitled 
Pvacriyd caumudi. The rules are PaNTNi’s, and the expla¬ 
nation. of them is abridged from the ancient commentaries ; 
but the arrangement is wholly different. It proceeds from 
the elements of writing to definitions; thence to ortho¬ 
graphy: it afterwards exhibits the inflections of nouns 
according to case, number, and gender; notices the inde- 
cHnubles ; and proceeds to the uses of the cases. It sub¬ 
joins the rules of apposition, by which compound terms 
are formed; the etymology of patronymics and other 
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letivatives from nouns ; and the reduplication of particues, 
fee. In the second part it- treats of the conjugation of 
verbs arranged in. ten classes : t.o primitives suc< 

.derivative verbs, formed from verbal roots or from nouns. 
The rules concerning different voices follow ; they are sue- 
- coeiled by precepts regarding the use of the tenses; and 
the work conclude* with the etymology of verbal nouns, 
gerunds, supines, and participles. A supplement to it con¬ 
tains the anomalies of the dialect in which the Ve-M is 
composed. 

Tiie outline of PAnitSu’s arrangement is simple; but 
numerous exceptions and frequent digressions have involved 
it in much seeming: confusion. The two first lectures (the 
first section especially, which is in a manner the key of 
the whole grammar) contain definitions; in the three next 
are collected the affixes, by which verbs and nouns are 
inflected. Those which appertain to verbs occupy the 
third lecture: the fourth and fifth contain such as are 
affixed to nouns.. The remaining three lectures treat of 
the changes which roots and affixes undergo in special 
cases, or by general rules of orthography, and which are 
all effected by the addition or by the substitution of one or 
more elements/ The apparent simplicity of the design, 
vanishes in the perplexity of the structure. The endless 
pursuit of exceptions and of limitations so disjoins the 
general precepts, that the reader cannot keep in view their 
intended connexion and mutual relation. Ho wanders in 
an intricate maze, and the clew of the labyrinth j s conti¬ 
nually slipping from his hands, 

The order in which RamachaNdra has delivered the 
rules of grammar is certainly preferable; but the Sutras of 
Tanj.Ni, thus detached from their context, are wholly- unm- 


* Even the expunging of a letter is considered as tte substitution 
of a blank. 
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- Eligible, Without the coinrmmtator’s exposition, they are 
indeed what S.ra witUAK- Jones has somewhere termed 
them, <f dark as the darkest oracle." Even with the aid 
ot a comment, they cannot be fully understood until they 
are perused with the proper context. Notwithstanding this 
defect, BiuifdJt nicsam* who revised the ■Camtmli, 
has for very substantial reasons adhered to' the Paniniya 
sutrm> That' able grammarian has made some useful 
changes in the arrangement of the Pracriyd: he has 
amended the .explanation of the rules, which was. in tunny 
places incorrect or imperfect; he has remedied many omis¬ 
sions, has. enlarged the examples, and has noticed the most 
important instances where the elder grammarians disagree, 
or where classical poets have deviated from the strict rid eg 
of grammar. This excellent work j*i entitled Biddkdnta 

tj 

cuumudi. The author lias very properly followed the 
example of BAuaghanixra, in excluding all rules that 
arc peculiar to the obsolete dialect of the Fella, or which 
relate to accentuation; for this also belongs to the Vida 
alone. He has collected them in an appendix to the \ 
Sidilkdnta oawmudi; and has subjoined, in a second 
■appendix, rules concerning the gender of nouns. The other 
supplements.of 'PArarfs grammar are interwoven by this 
author with the body of his work. .j 

The Hindus, delight in scholastic disputation. Their t! 
grammarians indulge this propensity as much as their T 
lawyers and their sophisfcs.j* BHAffdJl D&^HITA has 
provided an ample store of controversy in an argumentati ve \ 
commentary on his own grammar. This work is entitled 


Dear;(ulanta of BuAMjjM in the fifth or sixth degree aie, f ara 
told, new living at Benares. He must have flourished, then, between . 



■f Many separate treatises on different branches of general gram- 
rear are very properly considered m appertaining to. the science of 
logijj. 






. Fraudka mcmdirdmd, Hr also composed a very voluminous 
commentary on the eight lectures of pAlfefJ, and gave it 
the title of Saida camtwbka. The only portion of it I 
have yet seen reaches no further than to the end of the 
first section of BAtfrsTs first lecture. But this is so diffu- 
; Hive, that, if the -whole have been executed on a similar 
plan, it must triple the ponderous volume of the Mahd~ 
bUdshyat itself I liave reason, however, for doubting that 
it was ever completed. 

The commentaries on tire Siddhdnta caumudi and Ma~ 
ndramd are very numerous. The most celebrated shall ho 
here briefly noticed. 1. The Tahva bodhini expounds the 
Siddhdnta: it is the work of JSYA.KhWDRA sarapwatI, 
an ascetic, and the pupal of VhuiASftNPiu swam!. 2. The 
l ■ ‘dabddndvj Mc’hara is another commentary on BhattojPs 
| grammar. It was. composed by a successor, if not a de- 
[ scendant, of that grammarian. An abridgment of it, 

! which is very generally studied, is the work of Nag£6a, 

| son of &IVA BHAffA and pupil of Haiu d-Icshita. He 
was patronised, as appears from hia preface, by the pro¬ 
prietor of Sringavdra pura* Though, called an abridg¬ 
ement, this Laghu, Sabdendu is a voluminous performance. 
3. The Lagfm Sabdaratna is a commentary on the Man6~ 
ramd of Bhatt<5jt dicshita, by tho author’s grandson, 
Hari di^HITA. This work is not improperly termed an 
Abridgment; since it is short in comparison with most other 
commentaries on grammar. A larger performance on the 
same topics, and wifeh the same title of Sabda rat mi, was 
composed by a profess?* 1 of this school, t. BAla &AEMAU 
PagoNDTYA, who is either fourth or fifth in succession 
from BHATTdjjf, as professor of grammar at Benares, has 
written commentaries on the Cd^ubha, Sabda ratna, and 

* A town cm ths Ganges, saattimd Singhor t, in SStNNE^n maps* 
It is situate it above IldMbi d. 
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His father, Baidyasat’ha Eiia#A, i 
largely annotated rhe ParihhdshJmht, Ma'liara of IN'ag&sa j 
bhaIWa, -which is an argumentative commentary on a 
collection of grammatical axioms and -definitions cited by 
the glossarists ui’ FaniNT. This compilation, entitled Pa- 
ribhdmd, has also tarnished the text for other controversial 
performances bearing similar titles. 

While so many commentaries have been written on the 
Siddhdnta cmirruuli, the Pracriyd caumuM lias not been 
neglected. The scholiasts of this, too, are numerous. The ' 
most known is C RTSU.KA PAWbll'A - and his work has 
been abridged by his pupil J avast a, who has given the 
title of Tatwa ohavdra to a very excellent compendium.* 

On the other hand, CrIshSa paedita has had the fate 
common to all noted grammarians, since his work has / 
employed a host of comment atom who have largely com¬ 
mented on it. 

The Ccmmudis, independently even of their numerous 
commentaries, have been found too vast and intricate for 
young students. Abridgments of the JSiddhdnta canmudi 
have been therefore attempted by several authors with 
unequal degrees of success. Of three such abridgments; ! 
one only seems to deserve- present notice. It is the 
Madhya caumwli, and is accompanied by a similar com¬ 
pendium of annotations, entitled Madhya mandrarnd. The 
name indicates, that it holds a middle place between the 
diffuse original and the jejune abstracts called La glut, 
caumvdi, &c. It contains such of Plifastfs rules as arc 
most universal, and adds to each q short hut perspicuous 
exposition. It omits only the least common exceptions and 
limitations. * 


* Finished by him, aa appears from a postscript to the book, in the 
year 168 V of the Sami\,x ora . Though he studiui! at Benares, he 
appears lu have beer; born ^,e banka of the Tapdlt, a river marked 
Topics in jRaNSitiV ir.ap. 
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When Sanserif, was the language of Indian court;-!, and 
was cultivated not only by persons who devoted themselves 
.'to religion and literature, but also by princes, lawyers, 
soldiers, physicians, and scribes (in short, by the first three 
tribes, anti by many classes Included in the fourth), an 
easy and popular grammar must have been needed by 
persons who could not waste the best years of their lives in 
the study of words. Such grammars must always have 
been in use ; those, however, which are no w studied are not, 
I believe, of very ancient date. The most esteemed is 
the Sdraswctta, together with its commentary named 
Ckandriv.d. It seems to have been, formed on one of the 
Octwrmdis, by translating PAtSiki’s rules into language 
that is intelligible independently of the gloss, and without 
the necessity of adverting to a, different context. 

Another popular grammar, which is in high repute in 
Bengal, is entitled Mugdkabodha, and is accompanied by 
a commentary. It is the work of VApad^va, and pro¬ 
ceeds upon a plan grounded on that of the Cawmudis ; but 
the author has not been content to translate the rules of 
PaaTTSi and to adopt his technical terms. He has, on the con¬ 
trary, invented new tefitvs and contrived new abbreviations. 
The same author likewise composed a metrical catalogue of 
verbs alphabetic!illy arranged. It is named Cavuialpadruwia , 
and is intended as a substitute for the Dhdtupdla. 

The chief inconvenience attending Vd pad^va's innova¬ 
tion is, that commentaries and scholia, written to elucidate 
poems and works of science, must be often unintelligible to 
those who have studied only his grammar, and that the 
writings of his scholars must be equally Incomprehensible 
; (wherever a grammatical subject is noticed) to the students 
fof the Pddiiniya. Accordingly the Pand-Us of Bengal are 
cut off, in a manner, from communication on grammatical 
topics with the learned of other provinces in India. Even 
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etymological dictiouaries, such as the commentaries on the 
metrical vocabularies, which I shall next proceed to men¬ 
tion, must be unintelligible to them. 

It appears from the prefaces of many different gram¬ 
matical treatises, that works entitled Dkdtu and 
■para?fana were formerly studied. They must have com¬ 
prehended, as their title implies, "the whole of the verbs 
and nouns” appertaining to the language; and, since they 
are mentioned as veiy voluminous, they must probably 
have contained, references to all the rules applicable to 
every single verb and noun. HAKADAtta’s explanation 
of the title confirms this notion, but it does not appear 
that any work is now extant \mder this title. The I)kd~ 
ivpdlct, with its commentaries, supplies the place of the 
J)hdtvpdrdyaiux, A collection of dictionaries and voca¬ 
bularies, in like manner, supplies the want of the dlfmc 
pdriiyana. These then may be noticed in this place as a 
branch of grammar. 

The best and most esteemed vocabulary is the Asmara 
cAsko, Even the bigotry of Sahcaha ackjCrya spared 
this, when he proscribed the other works of Ameea. 
sin ha* Like most other Sanscrit dictionaries, it is 


■ Amsba an -;ha wa,; an eminent poet and one of the nine gems (for 
bo these poets were called), who wm the ornament of Yickam*- 
oitva’s court. Unfortunately he held the tenets of ft heterodox seel, 
and his poems ora said to have perished in the persecutions fomented 
by intolerant philosophers against the persona and writings of both 
J'aijias and Bauo bras. The persecution, instigated by EIanvaha 
amt Ucavaka ' was enforced, perb\ps from politico! mo¬ 

tives, by princes of the Ftitsfinu'ci sod aiva sec to, who compelled the 
Baohmia rnonarchs to retire from Min-dushin, and to content them¬ 
selves with their dominions of Ldaata and BtAta. It would ho cari¬ 
ous to investigate the date of this important revolution. The present 
cnnjecinre, (for it is little more than mere conjecture) is partly 
founded upon some bo know lodgments made by PaMtla, who confess 
thsl Sakcaba and Uoayama persecuted the heterodox sects and 
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■ t tmgcff in verso to aid the memory. Syno 1 lytiio us words 
are collected into one or more verses, and placed in .fifteen 
different chapters, which treat ol on many different sub- 
jeco;, ffhe sixteenth contains a few homonymoue terms, 
arranged alphabetically, in the Indian manner, by the 
final consonants. The seventeenth chapter is a pretty foil 
catalogue of indeclinables, which European philologists 
would call adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
cfciond, but which SawscrU grammarians consider as 
indeclinable nouns, The last chapter of the Amera cAska 
is a treatise on the gender of nouns. Another vocabulary 
by the same author is often cited by his commentators, 
unofer the title of Amera mdld. 

Numerous commentaries have been written on the Amera 
cMa. The chief object of them is to explain the deriva- 


proflonted their hooka ; and partly on the evident:) of the engraved 
p p.U found at Mndgagiti, and of the inscription on the pillar found 
at $sm {See Ah. B*s. vol. i. p. 123 and 133), from which it appears 
that DAvapAi.a ffliva belonged to the Beet of Bodiiha, and that he 
reigned over Bengal and CarMfa as well aa Isis at a and BJU / a , nc! 
had sacceasfuHy invaded Camidja, after traversing aa a condor the 
‘ ,nM V a WAge of mountains. His descendants, as far ae she fourth 
generatmn, governed a no lees extensive empire , as appear, ttom the 
nscnpt.oa ou the pillar at SM 1 must however acknowledge 
that line last mentioned inscription dees not indicate any attachment 
to the sect Of BtmnHA. This may !>e accounted for, by supposing that 
the worshippers of C R i fla *A and of Rim*, or whatever other''sect, 
prevailed, were then as cordis! to the followers of Buddha, aa they 

now are toward* each other. The kip* |ud his minister might belong 
to different eiect^ D b 

Amuha is mentioned in an inscription at Buddha go.ya, a3 the 
fom der of a temple at that place. {As, Ran. vol, i. p. 264) This 
circumstance may serve in explain why his works hare hem, proscribed 
wi..i; peculiar inveteracy, n S it is acknowledged hy many PM, .'hat 
they have been. He wo9 probably n r.ealous sectariet. 

This is, however, by no means certain: and BhAhuH Vict&ttA, 
m his commentary on the A W .ra afrim, denies that there is c.ny evi- 
■■-ence to prove that the author belonged to the suet ot Jahi«s, 

vol. n. 
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tioiiS of tins norms and to supply the principal deficiencies of 
tin; text. Sanscrit etymologists scarcely acknowledge a. 
single primiti ve amongst the nouns. When unable to trace 
an etymology which may be consistent with the acceptation 
of the word, they are content to derive it, according to 
grammatical rules, from some root to which the word Iras 
no affinity in sense. At other times they adopt fanciful 
etymologies from Pur anas or from fantra::: but, in gene¬ 
ral, the derivations are accurate and instructive. The best 
known among these commentaries of the Amera- q6sK a is 



c handricd, compiled from sixteen older com¬ 


mentaries by Vi'lHAsrATi, surn&med Mucora, or at fuli 
length TUyA MTOUtfA MAth. It appears from the inci¬ 
dental mention of the years then expired of. astronomical eras, 
that MactffA made this compilation in the 4532d year, of the 
Cali yvfi, which corresponds with A. IX 1430. Achyuta 
JALLACl has abridged Mucuta’S commentary, hut with¬ 
out acknowledgment; and has given the title of Vydc'hyd 
pracUpa to lbs compendium. On the other hand, Bhantmi 
dIgshita has revised the same compilation, and has cor¬ 
rected the numerous errors of Mtrcuf A, who often derives 
words from roots that are unknown to the language, or 
according to rules which have no place in its grammar, 
B.HAkUJi has greatly improved the plan of the work, by 
inserting from other authorities the. various acceptations of 
words exhibited by Amera in one or two senses only. 
This excellent compilation is entitled Vydc'hyd sudhet. 

The Amera coska, as has been already hinted, gives a 
very incomplete list of words that have various acceptations, 
This defect is well supplied by the Medini, a dictionary so 
named from its author, MfrmNicAE, It contains words 
that bear many senses, arranged in alphabetical order by 
the "final consonants; and a list of homonymous mdeelin- 
ables is subjoined to it. A similar dictionary, compiled by 
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WlEfeSwAKA and entitled Vyfioci pracdsa, is much eon- 
suited, though it bo very defective, as It as been justly 
remarked by MbDlStOAB. It contains, however, a very 
useful appendix oii words spelt more than one way ; and 
another on letters which are liable to be confoundcd, such 
as v and b; and another, again, on the gander of nouns. 
These subjects are not separately treated by MliDlKfcAB 
but he has, on the other hand, specified the genders with 
great care m tint body of the work, The exnc. age of the 
Nedini ■]$ not certainty known; but it is older than 
Muctrf A/S compilation, sinet it is quoted by this author. 

Aw eh. ,f a dictionary does not contain more than ten 
thoiisand different words; yet the SaviscHt language is 
very copious. The insertion of derivatives, that do not at 
all deviate from their regular and obvious import, has been 
very properly deemed afiycihluons. Compound epithets, 
and other compound terms- in which the Sajiscrii language 
is peculiarly rich, are likewise omitted ; excepting such as 
are especially appropriated, by a limited acceptation, either 
as titles of dieties, or as names of plants, animals, &e In 
fvh, compound terms are formed at pleasure, according to 
the rules of grammar; and must generally be interpreted 
in strict conformity with those rules, Technical terms, too, 
are mostly excluded from general dictionaries and consigned 
to separate nomenclatures. The Ameva cOsha, then, is 
less defective than might be inferred from the small num¬ 
ber of words explained in it. Still, however it needs a 
supplement. The Ildravali may lie used as such. It is a 
vocabulary of uncommon words compiled by PuRtJSIld r- 
tama, the author of an etymological work, and also of a 
little collection of monograms, entitled Mcdcskara. Ills 
fldrdvali was compiled by him under the patronage of 
Ifrnd'i'A sisha. It is noticed by 1.1 kins/ car, and seems 
to be likewise anterior to the Vifye ci. 





The remaining defi<aencie& of the Auncra cdsha are sup¬ 
plied hy consulting other dictionaries and vocabularies ; truch 
as HklAyixdI3L4/£!, Yacherpatl's, the JDha or 

some other. Sanscrit dictibnariefi are indeed very nume¬ 
rous, Iri’RUSHbTT AMA and MftDlufOAK name the Xft- 
palini, Sab/Mr&am, and Sansdrdvarta, aa works consulted 
by them. PuSUsH6 ttaaia adds the names of Vaohes- 
PATij VvArii., and ViCHAMiblTYA; but it is not quite 
clear whether he mentions them as the .ayti.ors and patrons 
of these, or of other dictionaries, M. fs DI N f e A it adds a 
fourth vocabulary, called Rd) m rn HH, and with similar 
obscurity subjoins the celebrated names of BHiaus.X, 
YabAEUCHI, Si5w a T a, B 6 rui T a, and RANTIplyA. 
He then proceeds to enumerate the dictionaries of Amera, 
6a uH An a a. He i, a vtidha, 0 overdraw a, Rabha 9 a 
PA i.A, and the Ratna cdsha, with the vocabularies of 
JttfPRA, DiTA'SAS jaota, and OangadharA; as also the 
.Dhamhi cdsha, IidrdvaU, YHhao: <<»iara, Trkd'hda dd&ha 
mid Hatnamdld. Many of these are cited hy the com¬ 
mentators on A me n, A and by the scholiasts on different 
poems. The following are also frequently cited ; shine as 
etymologists, the rest as lexicographers: Swa.i1, DurgA, 
Baiivadhara, VAmana, Chandra, and. the authors ■ of the 
Vaijayanti, Ndmanidkdna, Jlaima, Yrihal^nighaMi, &c. 
To tills list might be added the Andcdrfha dhwanl man- 
jar i , Acr. drt'ha, and other vocabularies of homonymous 
terms ; the Ihriructi, Bhiiripraydga cdsha, and other lists 
of word s spelt in more than, one way ; and the various 
NigharMs or nomenclatures, such as the Dhan-ivantaH- 
viglutnia and Rd/a nigharda, which contain lists of the 
materia medica; and the A%;/( anii of the Veda, which 
ecxplains obsolete words and unusual acceptations. 11 ' 


* the Jviruclt, as t-xplained in Sir Wiimn JoNzs’fj ireatiiie on tho 
htetature of the Hmdus> belong ! to the sums class with the Nighaiif i of 
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'0 X proceed to mention other languages of India, 
it may be proper to mention, that the school of Pcnareti 
now bees the SiddhcLjzia cauvMidi, and other works of 
BzrAf'fojx, as the same eehoolformerly did the Cdsicd 
pHlfi. The Praorii/d euu'invd/i, with its commentaries, 
maintains its ground among the learned of Mit’hild or 
Tirh bi. In both places, however, and indeed throughout 
India, the Mahdbh.dskya continues to be the standard of 
Sa,merit grammar: it is therefore studied by all who are 
ambitious of acquiring a critical knowledge of the language. 
The Haricdricd, with its commentaries by H£laeAja and 
PonjauaJA, was probably in use with a school that once 
flourished at UrjayivA but it does not seem to bo now 
generally studied in any part of India. 

The second class of Indian languages comprehends the 
written dialects which are now used in the intercourse of 
civil life, end which are cultivated by lettered, men. The 
author of a passage already quoted includes all such dialects 
under the general denomination of Prdcrlt; but this term 
is commonly restricted to one language, namely, to the 
Samnoa U Mb, bdni, or the speech of children, on the 
banks of th eMarttsiMli.* * There is reason to believe that 
ten polished dialects formerly prevailed in as many different 
civilised nations, who occupied all tho fertile provinces of 
Mmdmtdn and the Dacshin. Evident traces of them still 
exist. They shall bo noticed in the order in which these 
Hindu nations are usually enumerated. 


the Feda ; and a small vocabulary -under both these titles ia commonly 
annexed to the Rtgwda to complete the act of Upauedan. There hi t 
however, a much larger work entitled Niructi ; and the commentators 
of U are often cited upon topic* of general grammar. See toL i. j>, 20. 

* The term will bear a different interpretation, but thU x- em^ fo 
he the most p rob aide explanation of it. The other (youth ful speech 
of SkjaAswa rf) iff gene 1 ally received. 
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Tiie Sara Simla was a nation which occupied the banks 
of the river Sarastmli. Brdhmancts, who are still distin¬ 
guished by the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly the 
Penjdh pr Panchanada, jvest of the river from which 
they take their appellation. Their original language may 
have once prevailed through the southern and western 
parts of Hindv.stdn proper, and is probably the idiom to 
which the name of Pracrii is generally appropriated. This 
has been more cultivated than any other among the dialects 
which will bfj here enumerated, and it occupies a principal 
place in the dialogue of moat dramas. Many beautiful 
poems composed wholly in this language, ov intermixed 
with stanzas of pure Sanscrit, have perpetuated the memory 
of it, though perhaps It have long ceased to be a vernacular 
tongue. Grammars have been compiled for the purpose of 
teaching this language and its prosody, and several treatises 
of rhetoric have been written to illustrate its beauties. The 
Prdcritd w.andramd and Prdcrita Pingala are instances 
of the one, and the Ba/ra&ivati canidhlt-lrwha. of Bn6;A- 
TVfiiYA, may be named as an example of the other, although 
both Sanscrit and Prdcrii idioms furnish the examples 
with which that author elucidates his precepts. For the 
character of the PrdcrXt language I must refer the.reader 
to Sir William Jones's remarks, in his preface to the 
translation of the Fatal Ring, 

The ddnyacahjan possessed a. groat empire, the metro¬ 
polis of which wan the ancient city of Cdnyaru.bja or Oa/ndj, 
Theirs seems to be the language which forms the ground ¬ 
work of modern Hindustani, and which is known by the 
appellation of Hindi or Hindevt. Two dialects of if may 
be easily distinguished, one more refined, the other less so, 
To this last the name of Hindi is sometimes restricted 
while the other is often confounded with Preterit. .Nume¬ 
rous poems bare "been composed ia both dialects, not only 
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before the Hiwdu&tdni was ingrafted on the Hindi by a 
large intermixture of Persians, but also in very modern times 
by Mull am mod an as well as Hindu poets. Ddhrds or detached 
couplets, and Cabita or stanzas, in the Hindi vi dialect, 
may be found among the works of Muslenftui authors: it 
will be sufficient to instance those of Mem o Mohavjaied 
jATSfj, MuHAMMgD Afzel, and AidRKHAN A If JAM. 
Moat poems in this dialect are, however, the exclusive pro¬ 
duction of Hindu poets.* On examining them, the affinity 
of HivM with the Sanscrit language is peculiarly striking : 
and no person acquainted with both can hesitate in affirm¬ 
ing that Hindi is ch iefly borrowed from &fan wit. Many 
words, of which the etymology shows them to be the purest 
Sanscrit, are received unaltered; many more undergo no 
change but that of making the final vowel silent; a still 
greater number exhibits no other difference than what a,rises 
from the uniform permutation of certain letters ; the rest, 
too, with comparatively few exceptions, may be easily traced 
to a Sanscrit origin. That this is the root from which 
Hindi has sprung (not Hindi the dialect whence Sanscrit 
has been refined) may be proved by etymology, the analogy 
of Which is lost in Hindi and preserved in Sanscrit. A few 
examples will render this evident. 


* Among the Most admire# specimens of Hindi poetry, the seven 
hundred couplets of BinAai tkhj and the amatory tffrms of 
and of Matir&m:, are conspicuous. But their dialect in not pure 
Hindwi, since they sometimes burrow from tire Persian language. 
Sendee wrote his poems is the reign of Sii£ii;bh£s, and seems to 
have been patronised by that prince, whom he prabea in his preface. 
BjaAnf i,Xl flouriahed at the court of towards the begin¬ 

ning of the sixteenth century of the C’hHstiait era. His poems were 
arranged in their present order for tha use of the unfortunate prince 
Azj it SuA h, and the modern edition is therefore called Azsms hdhi* 
The old edition has been elegantly* translated into Sanscrit verse bv 
HaiuprasAha PAwiixA, under the patronage of (Jail Sjlhh* when 
Rdjd of Bvnarci n 
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Criyd signifies action, and carma not, both of which are 
ilarly deri v c! from the root eri to do. They have been 
adopted into Hindustdni, with many other regular deriva¬ 
tives of the same root ; (such, for example, as cara-ha [coi - 
troeted into car ad] the act of doing'; 1 corid the agono; 
cdrari cause, or the means of doing; cdrya [cdrj, cdj ,] the 
thing to be done, and the intent or purpose of the action.) 
But 3 select these two instances, because both words are 
adopted into Hindutitdni in two several modes. Thus crid 
signifies action, and di-id expresses one metaphorical sense of 
the same Sanscrit word, tula oath or ordeal Again, cirdd- 
carnrn 3igni6.es funeral rites; but cdm is the most usual 
form in which the Sanscrit carma ia exhibited in the llin~ 
dustdni; and it. thus assumes the same form with cdm , 
desire, a very different word taken from the Sanscrit deri¬ 
vative of the root cam, to seek. Here then the Hindustani 
confounds two very different words in one instance, and 
makes two words out of one in the other instance. 

Sat literally 'signifies existent: it .is employed in tb e 
acceptation of truth. Sctiya, a. regular derivative from it, 
signifies true; or, employed Substantively, truth. The 
correspondent Hindi word, sack, is corrupted from the 
Sanscrit satya, by neglecting the final vowel, by substitut¬ 
ing;. for y, according to th genius of the Hindevi dialect, 
and by transforming the harsh combination tj into the softer 
sound of ch. Here then is obviously traced the identity of 
the Hindustani sack, and Bengdli ahotyo, which are only 
the same Sanscrit word satya variously pronounced, 

Yvvan signifies young, and yauvana youth. The first 
makes yu-vd in the^no mi native case: tliis is adopted into 
Hindmtdni with the usual permutation of consonants, and 
becomes jubd, as yauvana is transformed into jdban, The 
same word lias been less corrupted in Persian and Latin, 
where it stands jwwdn arc! javenis, In many inflections 






as 
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toot of yuvcm i.r> contracted into ynn ,- the 'possessive 


caatf, for example, forms in the three numbers, y&nan, 
yunos, yunam. Here* then, we trace the origin of the 
.Latin comparative junior ; and .1 cannot hesitate in refer¬ 
ring to these SavscHt roots, the Welsh javangk, and 
Aimoriean jovanlc, as well as the Saxon ycong, and finally 
t}io fcingiish young. This ao which seems evident 

through the medium of the Sctnscrl f language, is w tiolly 
obscured in Hindv.ddni. 

These examples might be easily multiplied, but un profit- 
•' y> I fear; for, after proving that nine-tenths of the 
Hindi dialect may be traced back to the Sanscrit idiom, 
there yet remains the difficulty of accounting for the 
remaining tenth, Which is perhaps the basis of the Hindi 
language. Sir William Joses thought it so; and he 
thence inferred, that the pore Hindi was primeval in Upper 
India, into which the Sanscrit was introduced by con¬ 
querors from other kingdoms in some very remote age.*' 
This opinion ! do not mean to controvert. I only contend, 
that where similar words arc found in both languages, the 
Hindi has borrowed frotu Sanscrit, lather than the Sanscrit 
from Hindi. , It may be remarked too, that in most conn- 
tries the progress has been from languages rich in inflec¬ 
tions, to dialects simple in their structure. In modem 
idioms, auxiliary verbs and appendant particles supply the 
place of numerous inflections of the root: it may, for this 
reason, be doubted, whether the present structure of the 
Hindi tongue he not a modem refinement. But the ques¬ 
tion which him been here hinted rather, than discussed, can 
be decided only by a careful examination of the oldest 
compositions that are now extant in the Hindi dialect. 
Until some person execute this task, a doubt must remain, 


# See Sir W. Jqnkb 1 third anniversary discour*e, 
2 c 
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Mhev the groundwork of Hindi, and consequently of 
Bi>. ■ holly di&tinet from'that of Swiscrita 

On the subject of the modem dialect of ’Jppor India, 

I with pleasure refer to the wcirka of a very ingenious 
member of this society, Mr. Giichbiet, whose labour* 
have now made it easy to acquire the knowledge of an 
mgS language, which is used in every part of h mdvMan 
and the Ihbbm, which is the common vehicle of colloquial 
intercourse among all well-educated natives, and among 
the illiterate also* in many provinces of India, and which is 
almost every where intelligible to some among the mhabi- 
i . i village. The dialects which will oe next 

noticed are of more limited usd. J 

,«(,* oi' as it is commonly called: Bengala n or 

miqdli, is the language spoken in the provinces <d which 
tire ancient city o£ Gaw m once the capital. It still 
preSs in all the province, of Bengal, excepting perhaps 
some frontier districts, but is said to be spoken m its 
greatest purity in the eastern parts only; anil, as there 
spoken, contains few words which are not evidently derived 
from Sanm-il. This dialect has not been neglected by 
Varaed men. Many Sanscrit poems have been translated, 
«, original poems have been composed in it: 
learned Hindus in Bengal speak it almost exclusively; 


« It is necessary to remark ft»t although Gaunt be the mine of 

I 2 'yet the wb ' 3 Lear thst #PP« lutio “» * re n .°! ‘T* 

hit-nOs of Bengal but of Hindiniw proper. They reeule cWy in 
^ of ncih, wl-uW the B«t (,***»* «* di^yai are avowed colo- 

Sfftojn cM It i« ‘Hfficoh to account for this eontoUctiou. 
? hr Lur* Whites allege a tradition, Hat their ancestors rm- 
, y a... A„ of the rdUaims, at. the commencement of the 
Cali mtm Though ho plausible conjecture can bo founded 
fy !t lb U tradition" yet I am induced to retract o oonjontore formerly 
by me, thd the Our of our maps was the original country 

of the Gaura priests. 
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verbal Instruction in sciences is communicated through this 
medium, and even public disputations are conducted in 
this dialect. Instead of writing it in uho .Demndgurt' : «s 
the X'rd-vtt and Jfindevi are mitten/' the inhabitants of 
Bengal have-adopted a peculiar character, which is nothing 
else but Ddmndgari, diffbrmed for the sake of expeditious 
writing. Even the learned' amongst them employ fcbift 
character for the Sanscrit language, the pronunciation of 
which, too, they in like manner degrade to the BcngdU 
standard, The labours of Mr. Ha s hed, and Mb, Von- 
ster have already rendered a knowledge cf the Bmgo'U 
dialect accessible; and Mr. Forster’s further exertions, 
will still more facilitate the acquisition of a language 
which cannot but be deemed greatly useful, since it pre¬ 
vails throughout the richest and most valuable portion of 
the British possessions in India. 

Maifhila, or Tirhutiya, is the lan,gunge used in Mi- 
t'hild (that is, in the Sircar of Tirh4l), and in some adjoin¬ 
ing districts, limited however by the rivers Oust (Caimci), 
and Gcmdhaa ( Gandhaci ), and by the mountains o $M r epdl> 
It has groat affinity with. Bmgdli; and the character in 
which it is written differs little from that which is employed 
throughout Bengal. In Tvrhut, too, the learned write San - 
Bert £ in the Tirlmilya character, and pronounce it after 
tbeir own inelegant manner. As the dialect, of Mii'hild 
has no extensive rise, and does not appear to have been at 


* Preterit and Hindi books are commonly written in the Bevmd** 

part ; but a cotfupt writing, called 2 used by Hindus hi all 
common transactions vkerc Hindi h employed by them ; and a stiH 
more corrupted one, wherein vowels are for the most part omitted, is 
employed by hankers and others in mar can tilt transacts on a. I in n a t 
here confess that I can give no satisfactory explanation of the 
term, 1'hc common etymology oC Ndguri is unsatisfactory; uni?** 
■ifug'ttfa bo taken as tho name of some particular place empbaiicnilly 
called the city* 







a v.y time cultivated by elegant poets, it is unnecessary to 
notice it further in. this place. 


Utcala, or O'drade&a, is co-exdensive with the Subd of 
0‘rml, extending from M4dinij>ur to Mdnacapattana , and 
from the sea tc Safflmall-p'kv. The language of this pro¬ 
vince, and the character in which it is written, are both 
called Uriya. So far ns a judgment can he formed from 
imperfect specimens of this language, it contains many 
Sanscrit words variously corrupted, with some Persian and, 
Arabic terms borrowed through the medium of Hwuh’.stuni, 
and with others of doubtful origin. The letters are evi¬ 
dently taken from the Dti-vancigtiri ; and the Brdhmens of 
this province use the Uo'iya character in writing the San- 
eertt language. Its deviations from the iMoandgari may 
be explained, from the practice of writing on palm leaves 
with an iron style, or on paper with » pen cut from a por¬ 
cupine's quill. It differs in this respect from the hand¬ 
writing of northern tribes, and is analogous to that of the 
southern inhabitants of the peninsula. 

The five Hindu nations, whose peon bar dialects have 
been thus briefly noticed, occupy the northern and eastern 
portions of India; they are denominated the five Gama. 
The rest, called the five Drdvirs, inhabit the southern and 
western parts of the peninsula. Some Pundits, indeed, 
exclude CaHidla, and substitute Cdsmira ; but others, 
with more propriety, omit the Cdshmirian tribe; and, by 
adding the Cdnaras to the list of Drdvirs, avoid the incon¬ 
sistency of placing a northern tribe among southern nations. 
There is reason, too, for doubting whether Cdimira be 
occupied by a distinct nation, and whether the inhabitants 
of it be not rather a tribe of Cdnyacv- bjas. 

.Dnivim is the country which terminates the peninsula 
of India ; its northern limits appear to lie between the 
twelfth and thirteenth degrees of north latitude. The Ian- 
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guag^ of the province is the Td-mel, to which Europeans 
have given the name of M:dabar* from Malay-mir, a 
province of Bnlvira. They have similarly corrupted the 
true n ame of the dialect into Tamul, Taro .it lie; and Tam 1 1 - 
Jian,j- hut the word, as pronounced hy the natives, is 
fdmla, or Tdmulah ; and this seems to indicate a deri¬ 
vation from Tdnvm, or TdmraparM, a river of note which 
waters the southern MdVimra, situated within the limits 
oi Drdvira. The provincial dialect is written in a character 
wliich is greatly corrupted from the parent Ddvandgari, 
Wti wfilch nevertheless is used by the Brdhmens of .Drdvira 
■rifcing. .the Sanscrit iapguagei After carefully inspect- 
ing a grammar published by Mr. DkcmmoKd at Bombay, 
and. a dictionaay by missionaries at Madras, 1 can venture 
to pronounce that the Tdmla contains many Sanscrit words, 
ok, her unaltered or little clianged, with others more cor¬ 
rupted, and a still greater number of doubtful origin. 

1 he Mahanishira, or McncmHct, is the language of a 
nation which Las ir, the present century greatly enlaced 
its ancient limits. If any inference may be drawn from the 
name of the character in which the language is written, 
the country occupied by this people was formerly on lied 
MHr>: :‘ v for the peculiar corruption of the Demndgari, 

*- 

A learned Brahmen of Drdvira positively aaeuree rue, that tho 
d'alect of Blatabar, though confound ad by European* v^i th tho Tdntd 
h different from it, and is* not the iangajige to which Europe^a have 
allotted that appellation, 

f The Komiali find Protestant missionaries! who have published 
dictionaries and grammars of this dialect, refer to another to eg nag* 
which they denominate Grand™ and Gmndonicum, It appear a that 
Sanscrit k meant, and the term thua corrupted by them is Grant'A#, 

» volume or book, 

£ M.mlioned iu the royal gvmt preserved at a famous temple in 
C*rteU. See An. Rea. veri. iii, p P 48, However, the MuhrdlUs 
Iherruelves affirm, that the Muru character wa» introduced amongst 
them from the kland of Sil4n< 







which is employed by the MaMrdsldrm in common trana- 
actions, is denominated by them M&r. Their books, it 
must be remarked, are commonly written in D&vmdgan. 
The MaJirdiia nation wk formerly confined to a moun¬ 
tainous tract situated south of the river Kerrmdd and 
extending to the province of C 6 cdn. Their language is 
, l0 w more widely spread, but is not yet become the vm.a- 
crtfou* dihleot of provinces situated far beyond the ancient 
bounds of their country, hike other Indian tongues, it 
contains much pure Sanwrtt, and more corruptions of that 
language, intermixed with words borrowed from Persiai 
and Arabic, and with others derived, from an unknown 
source. If the hards of Muru were once famous, their 
supposed successors, though less celebrated, are not less 
diligent. The Mahrdtias possess many poems in their own 
dialect, either translated from the Sanscrit, or original 
compositions in honour of ClusmU, KAMA,, and other dei- 
fied heroes. Treatises in prose, too, on subjects of logic 
and of philosophy, have been composed in the MahrdUa 

dialect. 

Car-iciki, or Cdnctra, is the ancient hu v f Dar- 

Mkica, a province which has given name to. districts on 
both coasts of the peninsula. This dialect still prevails in 
the intermediate mountainous tract, but seems to be super¬ 
seded by other provincial tongues on the eastern coast. A 
peculiar character formed from the JJevandgari, but like 
the Tdmla, much corrupted from it through the practice of 
■writing on palm-leaves with an iron style, is called by the 
same name with the language of Cn-mdiac. Brdhmens of 
this tribe have assured me that the language bears the 
same affinity to Sanscrit as other dialects of the Da whin. 
I can affirm, too, from their conversation, that the Odnaras, 
like roost other southern tribes, have not followed the dl 
example of Bengal and the provinces adjacent to it, in pro- 







noiincing the Sanserif, language in. the same inelegant man¬ 
ner with their own provincial dialects. 


Taiktru/a, IMlmgah, on Tilanga, is at once the name 
of a nation, of its language, and of the character ia which 
that langnage is ■written. Though the province of Teliagd> I a 
alone retain the name in published maps of India, yet the 
adjacent; provinces on either bank of the GrikhwA and G'kid- 
veri, and those situated on the north-extern coast of the 
peninsula, are undoubtedly comprehended within the an¬ 
cient ’units of Tilanga, and are inhabited chiefly by people 
of th# tribe. The language, too, is widely spread : and 
many circumstances indicate that the Tmlangag formerly 
occupied a very extensive tract, in which they still consti¬ 
tute the principal part of the population. The character 
in which they write their own language is taken from. 
Dwandffari , and the Tciilanga Brahmens employ it in 
writing the BanscrU tongue, from which the Tailanga 
idiom is said to have borrowed more largely than other 
dialects used in the south of India,, This language appears 
to have been cultivated by poets, if not by prose, writers ; 
for the Tailangas possess many compositions in their own 
provincial. dialect, some of which are said to record the 
ancient history of the country. 

The province of Gurjara* does not appear to have been 
at any time much more extensive than the modern Gnsrdt, 
although Erahmanas, distinguished by the name of that 
country, be now spread over the adjoining provinces on 
both sides of the Nermadd, This tribe uses a language 
denominated from their own appellation, but very 7 nearly 
allied, to the Hindi tongue, while the character in which it 

* The limits of (hIrjaru , 1 ae hero indicated, are too narrow. It 
seems to have heeu co-extensive with the ancient, rathe >■ than the 
modetn Criizr'tf, and to have included the whole, or the greatest r*art 
of Can dish nod MuUot>. 
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ON THE SANSCRIT 




Considering the situation of their country, and the analogy 
of.'language and writing, 1 cannot hesitate in thinking that 
the G'urjciras should be considered as thy fifth northern 
nation of .India, and the U'riyxs should bo ranked among 
the t ribes of the jJac-ddn. 

Br'-,;f and imperfect as is this account of the Prrtcrits 
India, 1 must be still more concise in. speaking of the lan¬ 
guages denominated Mdgadhi and Apabhransa in the 
passages quoted at the beginning of .this' essay. Under 
these names arc comprehended all those dialects which, 
together with the Pi’dei’its above-noticed, are gen era lly 
known by the common appellation of Bhdshd, or speech. 
'Tins term, as employed by all philologists, from 'Pa*HU 
down to the present professors of grammar,/does indeed 
signify the popular dialect of Sanscrit, in contradistinctum 
to the obsolete dialect of the Veda ; but in common accep¬ 
tation, Hhdlchd (for so the word is pronounced on the 
banks of the Ganges) denotes tiny of the modern vernacular 
dialects of India, especially such as are corrupted from 
the Sanscrit : these are very numerous. After excluding 
mountaineers, who are probably aborigines of India,, and 
whose languages have certainly no affinity with Sajbsc'rtt, 
there yet remain in die mountains and islands contiguous 
to India, many tribes that scorn to bo degenerate Hindus, 
They have certainly retained some traces of the language 
and writing which their ancestors had been taught to 
employ. 

Without passing the limits of Hindustan, it would be 
easy to collect, a copious list of different dialects in the 
various provinces which are inhabited by the ten principal 
Hindu nations. The extensive region which is nearly 
defined by the banks of the Saraswati and Gomgd on the 
north, and which is strictly limited by the shores of the 
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eastern and western seas toward* the south, contains fifty- 
soveu provinces according to some lists, and eighty-four 
according to others. Each of these provinces has its 
peculiar dialect, which appeal's, however, in most instances, 
to be a variety only of some one among the ton principal 
idioms. Tims Hindustani, which seems to be the lineal 
descendant of the Gdnyacnbja, Comprises numerous dialects, 
from the Ordu sebd'rt, or language of the royal camp and 
court, to the barbarous jargon which reciprocal .mistakes 
have introduced among European gentlemen and their 
native servants. The same tongue, under its more appro¬ 
priate denomination of Hindi, comprehends many dialects 
strictly local and provincial. They differ in the proportion 
of Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit, either pure or slightly 
corrupted, which they contain; and some shades of differ¬ 
ence may be also found in the pronunciation, and even id 
the basis of each dialect. 

.Not being sufficiently conversant with all these idioms, 

I shall only mention two, which are well known, because 
lyric poets have employed them in songs, that are still the 
delight of natives of ail ranks. I allude to the Penjct 
and to the Bvlj-bhrfkhd, The first is tlie language of 
Panchanada, or Penjdb, a province watered by the five 
celebrated rivers which fall into the Smdku, The songs 
entitled KhMh and Teppas, which are no doubt familiar 
to all who have a taste for the vocal music of India, are 
composed almost exclusively in this dialect; as the Dkur- 
peds and regular Udgs are Hi ndi ; and JR4kktah*, in the 
language of the court of Hindustan. 

The Brij-bkdkkd, or Vmja hhdshd, is the dialect sup¬ 
posed to have been anciently spoken among the peasants 

* The author of tha Taxcarch Shuai-d Hind explains IMkhtak e* 
signifying a poetry composed in (ho (assuage of the royal court of 
flindtittzn, but in the style end metre of Persian poetry 
VOL. it. t> 
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in the neighbourhood of Mat’hum. ,I,fc derives its name 
from the cow-pens (vrajct) and dairies in the forest of 
Vrfndd, where Ciushna was educated among the wives 
and daughters of the cowherds. His amorous adventures 
with ft AT; (If and the Q6pis furnish the subject of many 
favourite songs in this dialect- ft is still spoken with 
much purity throughout a great part of the AntarbM nr 
Dddb, and in some districts on the opposite banks of the 
Yamuna and Ganr/d, 

To these cursory observations might be fitly added a 
specimen of each language, and of the character in which 
it is written, together with a list of the most common terms 
in the various dialects of India, con:pared with words of 
similar sound and import irt the ancient languages of 
Europe. I have, indeed, made cpllectipns for this purpose : 
hut the insertion of a- copious .list would exceed the limits 
of a desultory essay. For this reason, and because the 
collection is yet incomplete, X suppress itand shall hem 
close the present essay* abruptly, with, the intention of 
resuming the subject, should the further prosecution of 
these enquiries at any future time enable mo to furnish 
the information called for by this Society, concerning the 
number of Ilinclmvi dialects, and the countries where they 
are spoken. 




i.’nEFAcfi to the, Author’^ ' Grammar 0/ the Sanscrit 
Language . 1 

[Calcutta, 1805, Folio.] 

Hating accepted an honorable nomination to |he post 
of Professor of the Smiaerit • Language in tlie College of 
Fort William, early after fch foundation of that use or! in. 
stifcution, I felt it incumbent on me to furnish, through the 
the press, the moans of studying a language, which it 
was my duty to make known, but on which I had no inten¬ 
tion of delivering oral instruction. 

Among other undertakings adapted to this purpose, the 
publication of a SfinscHt Grammar was commenced, which, 
was first intended to be brief and elementary, but of which 
the design has been enlarged in Its progress. As the' entire 
work will exceed the bounds of a single volume, a conve¬ 
nient break has been chosen to close the first, and a few 
remarks will be now prefixed to it, since a considerable, 
timo may elapse before the second volume be completed. 
I have the less scruple, in paining upon this work, to devote 
my attention to other duties, because the deficient part of 
it may be supplied by the grammars whicli Mr Foioiteu 
and Mr, Cakev will severally publish, 

In the composition of this grammar, I have followed 
the system taught by writers, whose works are considered 
by the prevailing sects of Hindus to be sacred, and to 
form an appendage of their scriptures lily reasons for 
preferring these to the popular or profane treatises on 
Grammar, were stated in an essay on the Sanscrit lan- 
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guage in-cried in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches.* I adhere to the opinion there expressed. The 
sacred grammar .has "been more cultivated, its agreement 
with ancient writings and classical authors Iras been more 
carefully verified, than any other grammar of the language: 
it, is more usually cited, and more generally understood: 
and, as finally corrected by a long train of commentators, 
it is more accurate and complete. 

The arrangement, indeed, is ill-adapted to facilitate 
study ; both in the original work, and in the numerous 
Illustrations of it. But I thought It practicable to frame a 
grammar upon the same system, which should be easily 
intelligible to the English student of tiaiwcrit. Without 
believing that I have succeeded, I still think it to bo 
practicable ;‘aml the difficulties which may be experienced 
in the following pages, will in general be found owing 
merely to the want of examples ; which have been omitted, 
under the apprehension of rendering the, work too voluminous. 

An improvement which has been recently effected in 
the types of the Ndgwri character, by reducing their siz.e, 
without diminishing their distinctness, has removed the 
objection to fifhple illustrations by examples: and, if this 
work should be reprinted, examples of every rule Will 
Accordingly be inserted; arid, at all events, they w;ll be 
retained in the second volume of this grammar. 

On the same, supposition of a new edition of this first 
volume, 1 should be desirous of altering some of thi* 
terms adopted by me in place of technical words in Sans¬ 
crit grammar. An unwillingness to coin now words in 
English, led me to use some expressions, which are not, 
sufficiently precise ; others were selected by me, not anti¬ 
cipating objections to tlleir use, which have since occurred : 
and, in some instances, I. have inadvertently changed an 
appropriate term for one less suitable. The most material 


* See page 15 of the pment volume. 
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intended ehauge.H are mentioned in the margin f and the 
reader is requested, to notice them. 

1 shall be likewise glad to have an opportunity of inssrfc- 
ing the original rules of Sammit Gram man They are 
usually commit hid to memory by. native students of the 
language; and are cited by 8ct,n$cvit authors, in words, 
and not by reference to their place Or their import. The 
knowledge of them is, therefore, material to the student 
of Sanscrit; and, they are framed, like the aphorisms of 
other sciences among the Hi: ith studied and inge¬ 

nious brevity. 

The author of these grammatical aphorisms is PAnini. 
His rules, with the annotations of Cat vA yana entitled 
Vdrticas, confirmed or corrected by Patan.talt in ti e 
MaJMdshya, constitute the standard of Sam,nit o-ram- 


* .Reiters, added by Sanscrit grammarians, as marks, but which 
are not sounded, nor retained in l!,e inflections, are called W- tkem 

® r Tt : wbich ' in this 8 r mu mar, Imi been translated m »> c ■ 
out the em;o instance of such vowels being accented, ] ei ,dn to the 
inconsistency of speaking of accented mate vowels. They would l e 
better tledigaated by the word indicatory* 

A class oU derivative vsrhs, which in a former treatise I denomi¬ 
nated Frepifm^tiVM, has been here named Internet, On considers 
ihm t 1 revert to the Grat-merd toned torm. 

Under the head ot tenses, r have used the word Aorist to signify 
indefinite m respect, to a species of time, instead of indefinite as to 
time in general : the name of Remote past i„ llot KUffieieritJy demip 

tlv “ of the " n P°rt •* ^nse to which if. has been assigned - and 

* ev # otheTS (,ro "PW to a similar remark : 1 wish therefore to 
chaage tin? names of the censes, according to the following scheme 

Is Present, 

5 v Prefer it 8 u up^i lived (He m o te p'M U ) 

3, future ( Absolute future,) 

4„ Indefinite future fApriat futurt.) 

5. dor 1st J$£, f.lmperativuj fee,) 

6. Pridian past ( Absolute past.) 

7. Jorut 2 1 (Imperative, fee,) 

8. Inckfinitc past ( AorUt pa a fc p ) 

CsndiHontU (Conditional future,.)’ 
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Tft-rr. from the three saints;' ns Hindh grammarians aS 
to call them, there is no appeal. Other authorities may be 
admitted, whore they are silent: but a deviation even by a 
classical or an ancient writer, from a rule in which they 
concur, is deemed either a poetical license or a privileged 
barbarism. 

The works of these sacred writers, with the notes of 
CaiYYA' f a on tbs Uvildbhdshya, interpreted by Ms scho¬ 
liasts, and more especially the perpetual commentary of 
YAmATSTA on ibbtiNi’s aphorisms, under the title of Cast* 
cd V'titti, elucidated by the copious annotations of Hara- 
datta Mi sea in the Pcidctinstfijati* are tho basic oi t 
grammar here printed. The Siddhdnla mumudi, and 
Manor at id of II hat to ji, with their commentaries, have 
been frequently consulted by me. Much use 1ms also been 
made of the Pracriyd caum-udi, with its commentaries, the 
Pmtidda and Tatwa chcmdm: and I have continually 
refereed to MaitiUya, MXdhava, VopadSva, and the 
other interpreters of Sanscnt roots. A reader, who may 
be desirous of verifying my authorities, should be apprized, 
that the Ccteied vritti, Siddhania oaumudi, and Madlut- 
viya vrttM have been my chief guides : and that others, 
besides the books enumerated, have been occasionally con¬ 
sulted ; as the Ganaratna mahddadki, the 1 r ritti sanyrah a, 
and the commentators of the PciTibhashds; and sometimes, 
though rarely, the popular grammars. 

for the information of the Sanscrit student, a list of 
these and other grammatical works will be subjoined, in¬ 
cluding many treatises which have not been used for this 
grammar; but none, wjbch I do not know to be extant; 
and few, of which I do not actually possess complete copies. 
The list might have been greatly enlarged by adding the 
names of books quoted by undoubted authorities : and I 
ahull only remark, in regard to such works, that the earliest 
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'grammarians are'expressly stated by VdPApfevA, to have 
b een I N t> a a, 0 it a n d r a, C a & a <; a 1 t a s a, A f i £ a l i, S a c a - 
TAYAN a, Parent, A M K b a, and JaisIkdea. Among 
these Pan ini remains ; aud some, of the others: perhaps all. 

The authorities, which have beeA mentioned by me, as 
generally followed in this grammar, d’tffi&r materially in 
their arrangement. I have been guided sometimes by one, 
sometimes by an oilier, as seemed best adapted to die two 
objects proposed, conciseness and perspicuity. E am ‘Ap¬ 
prehensive, that, in the pursuit of both objects, one has 
frequently been missed. It vast,^however, with the view 
of compressing mu oh grammatical information in a small 
compass, that paradigm as have been multiplied, but ex- 
hi bi feed in a eiiccinct form ; and that general rules only are 
usually inserted in the text, while exceptions and special 
rub s are placed iu the notes, 

I have admitted no remarks on general grammar, though 
suggested by the numerous peculiarities of Sanscrit. These, 
with the observations which occur on a comparison of the 
ancient language or India with those of Europe, are de¬ 
ferred until the completion of the work. 

In the meantime, one singularity of the Sanscrit lan¬ 
guage- may be noticed : its admitting both the ancient and 
the modern systems of grammatical structure. It abounds 
in inflections for cases and genders ; tenses and persons : and 
it also admits a simple construction of indeclinable nouns 
with prepositions, and of participles with auxiliary verbs. 

This remark anticipates on a part of the grammar 
reserved for the second volume, in which composition and 
-syntax will, be explained, with other matters indicated in 
the note subjoined to the table of contents ot the "first 
volume.- 



List of SansckTt Grammars, with Commentaries, its. 


Sutrd. by PaN/NI : rules rtf grammar in eight books an¬ 
ti tied JshMdhydi/a ; comprising 3,!i)9G aphorisms. 

Vdviica by Cat aa yana., amending or explaining Panin is 
roles. 

Malidhhdshya by Patanjalt, interpreting or correcting 
CaTYAYANA’s .mnotatiohs. 

Mahdbhdskya pmcUm by CVlyyata, annotating Pat an- 
.tali’s gloss. 

Jihdshya pradip6dy6ta by NagOjt BHApA, commenting 
on Caiyya^a’s notes. 

Blatsb.ya pradipa vivarana by IswakAnaKda : another 
commentary on Oil Y yaga’s notes. 

Cdsiai vritti by JaYadjtya or YAmana jAyaditya a 
perpetual commentary on PACINI’S rules. 

JPadamanjari by Hh radatta mi^ra : an exposition of 
the last mentioned work. 

lYyh.TCi or Cdsicti vritti panjicd by JINtiNDRA; another 
exposition of the same,* with explanatory notes by 
Eacshita. 

VHtti Sangrakd by Nag6ji bhatta : a concise eonmien- 
tray on PatnINL 

Bhdshd vritti by PtiKUSHdTTAAtA nhVA : a commentary 
on Pacini’s rules (omitting those which are peculiar 
to the dialect of the Vddm). 


# l slate this with some distrust, not having yet seen the hook* 
The Nifctia is universally cited ; and the J UJdkinytfsa is frequently sa, 
Y4fai>£ya , s €£vy& ttepwlhtnn quotes the Nyd&# 'f Jr^t^DRA and 
that of sunrur* 





Bhdshd 'oriityart'ha vivntti by SiUSH.rn.>HARA; explaining 
_ PcRUSHfiTTAJIA’s commentary. 

Sabda mustubha by Bb DiCSlOTA, consisting of 

scholia on Pacini (left incomplete by the author), 

PmbhA by BaidyaNat’h.a payagukda, also named 
£ A l A m b H A f f A ; a commentary on the Babda cau- 
stubha. 

Pracriyd caumudi by Rama chaw Dll A AchAbya : a 
grammar in which PAtiiNi’a rales arc used, but his ar¬ 
rangement changed. 

Prasdda by Vi'H’hala AchAryA; a. commentary on the 
Pra&riyd rAU'/midi. 

Tatuu chandra by Jay AST A; another commentary on 
the same, abridged from one by CMshna paStS yta 

Biddhdnia cavmudi by BhattojI nfcsniTA: a grammar 
on the plan of tbs Pracriyd ; but more correct and com¬ 
plete. 

MandramA or Praudha mandrm\c f by the same author; 
containing notes on his own work, 

Tatwa bddhini by JWYASbW jdra saraQwati: a com¬ 
mentary on BHA’ffb.ri's BkUhdnta caumndi 

Sabdendu iWham by IST/Sg^a bhatta (same with NA- 
Odjl BRArfi): another commentary on the Siddhdnta 
camnudi. 

Laghu. gabdkndu yjfisp ’hara : an abridgment of the. last. 

Ghidrist’himdld by B AID Y A N A T’lt A P Ay A a us DA: a com¬ 
mentary on the abridged gloss of NAg^a, 

* 

Sabdaratna by HaRt bicSHITA : a commentary on Bhat- 
fdjfs notes on the Mandramd. 

Laghu $abdaratna ; an. abridgment of the same. 

Bhdva pme&iicA by Batdyanai'ha pAyagunda: an 
exposition, (if HAm dicshita’s commentary. 

Madhya eaimudi by BAR ad a rAja; an abridgment of 
the Siddhdnta crmmndi. There is also a Madhya ma¬ 
rt 2 



noramd; besides other abridgments of the Sidd.hdnui 
itself, as the Laghu caumudi, &c. 


Paribhdshd: maxims of interpretation from ancient gram¬ 
marians, cited, in the Vdrticas and Bhdshya, as rules for 
interpreting Pacini’s stUriw. 

Paribhdshd vritti by & HA. d6va.: a commentary on the 
cited maxima of interpretation. 

Laghu pdHhkd&M vritti by Bhascara bha**A: a suc¬ 
cinct commentary on fm same. 

Par 'i'jhdshdH’ha sangraka: another commentary on the 
same. 

Ohandricd by SiyAyamkiAca^anarda s interpreting the 
last mentioned commentary. 

Paribhdskdn&u- iiifhdra by NACffi^A isllA’f'f'A; a brief 
exposition, of the Same maxims. 

Par i bh duke, ahi see/hara cdsica by Paid yak at' ha paya- 
GDtTDA, commenting the gloss of NAGlhjA, 

Cdried : metrical rules of grammar, cited in the Mahdbhd- 
shya, Cdsica vritti, &c. 

Vdcya pradipa by B h a h t k t n a ft i : metrical maxims 
eliiofly on the philosophy of syntax. These are often 
cited under the name of Hot/ficdHcd. 

Vaiydmra'h.a hhtidhaha by CdTOA bhA#A : on syntax 
and the philosophy of grammatical structure. 

Bhmlmiba sdm darpana by H A RI r, a l l a u h A : a commen¬ 
tary on the work last mentioned. 

Va iydaara-m bh ushaAua sdra: an abridgment of the same. 
Work, 

Laghn bhushuiia ednti by Baidyanataia pAyacuKda: 
a commentary oil that abridgment. 

Vaiydoamto siddhdnla raanjushu by N/CaftSA biiattA: 
on syntax and the philosophy of grammatical structure. 

Zaghv. vaiydeara-ka siJdHnt i manjiishd ; an abridgment 
of the same. 
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by BAiDYANat’ha payAgunda : a commentary on 
mentioned abridgment. 

Other treatises on construction logically considered, 
which are very numerous, are omitted as belonging 
more properly to the science of logic. 

Uanapdki : lists of words comprehended in rules of gram- 
mar, under genera], classes. 

Gamrain:i mdMdadhi.:. a collection of sue)] lists, with a 
commentary. 

Dhdtupdht by Pacini : the roots or themes systemati¬ 
cally arranged, with their indicatory letter's and their 
interpretations, 

Dhdtupradipa or T<tn i rap'} \ id ipa, by M a itb6yA itAO- 
8HITA : an illustration of the list of roots, with exam¬ 
ples of their inflections, 

JMddhdvf'yct 'vttii by SAyA’na AoieAhya, in the name of 
Mapha vA aohahya : a copious exposition of the 
roots with their derivatives. - 

lhe BhaUi edvya,' a, poem describing the adventures of 
KAMA, may be considered as a grammatical work, 
having been ^ purposely written for a practical instruction 
on grammar. It has several" commentaries. 

The Sicshd of PAtlNl and Mrueta of TAscA, with the 
commentaries on the Nigho.niu, included in the last, are 
there omitted as they are of little use, except in the 
reading of the Vfflas. Treatises on particular branches 
of etymology are also omitted, as not very generally 

consulted. Such is the \ fin _ buytxntn, &ir&wLWH,h on the 

formation of frequentative verbs. 

Numerous other works, belonging to this grammar, have 
not been ascertained to be extant, being at present 
known only through quotations from them: as the Pd~ 
v lntya mata darpana quoted in the Prasdda ; and nmnv 
others' cited in the Mddhaviya vntti. 




LIST OF "ANSCEiT GRAMMARS, 

The following belong to other Systems of Grammar. 

SdraswuU pmcriyd by. Anubh^ti sw a nifrrAeHA.a r a: 
a grammar founded on, seven hundred rules or apho¬ 
risms, pretended to have been received by the author 
from the goddess SarabwatI. This grammar is much 
used in Eindnstdn proper. 

A commentary on the same by PunjarajA. 

Another by MASfBHA**X. 

Suldhdnta chandricar another commentary on the same 
grammar. 

Pada ckantlricd: another, in which Mn| aphorisms 
are also exhibited. 

Hcdmavydcdmna by H6 m.ACHan.dea or HfiaiAstfnf. A 
Sanscrit grammar is cited under this title, which is 
probably the same with EAmaohandra’s commentary 
on the Betbdd-mtdds a na, entitled Ldgka vrttii; comprised 
in eight books, including in the last the anomalies of 
the Prdent language as derived from the Sanuerit. 
(The Cdmadhen-u cites a Sabddnutidsana by Abhinava 
EjAcatayaNa besides H 6 m a sb R, j’s work.) This gram¬ 
mar is used by the Jaiiictf f. 

A commentary, without the authors name, la annexed to 
HfouAcHAKDEA's grammar. 

Prdc-dta man&ramd: an abridged commentary on the 
Pmcrtta chandricd of Tarahuchi ; showing the ano¬ 
malies of Prdcrii formed from Sanscrit 

Cdtonh-a or Oaldpa: a grammar, of which the bales or 
diorisms are ascribed to the god CumAka, It is 
much used in Bengal. 

BmtrgasirM: a commentary on the above by DhugA- 
sinha ; but stated in tire introductory couplet to be the 
w,ork of Sarva YABMAK, who is accordingly ited in 
V<)pad6va’s CdmadkfMi. 







Cdtantra vrUti Ucd bv Burg as ink a ; an exposition of 
the above mentioned commentary, (The CdmudhJnu 
quotes the Durga Ucd. of DtTROAf;ui»TA, and the Cd¬ 
tantm viddro of VardhamAna miss a.) 

Cdtantm panjicd by TBiudoHANADiteA : a commentary 
on tiie same grammar. 

Caldpa tatwd'mava by .ft A crux an ban a acrarya $i§6- 
WANt: another commentary on the same grammar. 

Cdtantra chandricd : another commentary on the same. 

ChaitmeuU by Vaeaegchi : another on the same, 

Vyde'hyd sdva by HA riba M A ohackaVAET i : another 
commentary. 

Vyde'hyd sdra by RAmadasa ; another, under the same 
title. 

Other commentaries on the same grammar by Sosh/sha 
cavieaj'a, Ram AnAtTi a, Umapatt, Cgi,aohanup.a, 
and Mr rAri. 

Cdkmtra parmshta by $ r f patid a tt A : a supplement to 
j*> the Odtantra 

ParUukfa prabddha by CWpinAt’ha ; a commentary on 
the above. 

Parisuhta, 'siddhdnta ratndmra by SivabAma chaoea- 
vartI : another on the Barna 

Cdtantra gana. dhdtu : the roots or themes systematically 
arranged for the Cdtantra, 

Mrndrcmd by RajuuvAt’ha ; a commentary on that list 
of verbs. 

Many other treatises belong to tins grammar; as the 
Cdtantra Shrdcdraca by BahasanandI, the Cdtantra 
Undo l vrttti by SivadAsa, the Cdtantra chaiuskiaya 
pradtpa, Cdtantra dhdtughdshd, Cdtantra tsabda rid Id, fee, 

SaneshiptaMra by Obamadi^wara : a grammar, corrected 
by J rjiAeanANdI and often cited under the title of 
Jawmara. This grammar is .in use in Bengal. 
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A co mmeufairy on the above, .by Udvfcii atSdra. 

Vydcdra dipid by NyAya STA. : an exposition 

of OdY i CHANDRA'S com mental’ 

Another exposition, of the same commentary by VANSfVA- 
ibASi; 

Duryhaia gkakma ; another commentary on the Sanaifdp- 
taadra. 

Other commentaries on the aarno grammar, by' different 
authors, as Obr u..v cHAoiuvAhTi, &c. 

A supplement to JumaeanandRs corrections of the 
So 7 icsh iptasdra by CSOviciiANDitA. 

Other treatises appertain to this grammar, as SaMagHshd, 
jjhatught'shd, &c. 

Mugdhabddha by VtoADiYA: a grammar of the Sanscrit 
language, much studied in Bengal 

A. commentary by the author of the grammar. 

Another by DhrgAdAsa, entitled SuUdkini. 

One by JtOliA, entitled Qltihdtd. 

Other commentaries by .RAM A HAND A, RAM A taroayac,- 
f&A, Madhdsi'/dana. DSvidAsa, Ra.mabh.adra, 

R Ail AT R A S A D A T A li C A V A 0 f S A, SiOfiAL t .A BHAO H AS¬ 
YA, Da yah Am a vagiiespati, BhDlanAt’ha, CAa- 
TIOA SID OH ANT A, ItATICA NT A 1'ARCAVAGlSA, G6- 
VI. IS DA RAMA, &C. 

M-ugdhabddha parisishia by Ga^wapA: a supplement 
to the MugdhalxSclha. 

Another by NaNdaci66ba, 

Ckwicalpadrunm 'by VopaiAvA ; an alphabetical catalogue 
of roots, arranged in. verge. 

Cdvya cdmadh^m by the same author, explaining his own 
list of verbs. 

Dhdtv. ' dipicd by DdroadasA : a commentary on the 
same catalogue of verbs, 


with eoiasrsNmiKs, 

•'iima vyav'hya by R A ar a n t a y a las cap. a: 
another commentary on the saute. 

D'hdturatndvaU hy Bad’h A oRinn n a a metrical cata¬ 
logue of roots. 

Cairimhrmja by HelAyhdiia ; exhibiting in verse examples 
of the most common verbs. 

A commentary on the same. 

Supadma by PadmaitAbha dattA : a grammar of San- 
writ. It is in use in some parts of Bengal. 

Supculmci wicctt'diidci or Mixcciixtiidci : a commentary on the 
above, by Vishnu misiu. 

Other commentaries by various authors ' as CAndarpa 
SIItDHXNTA, C A 5 I $ W A R A, ^ E ID HA IIA CHAORA VAETl, 
Ramachandra, &c. 

hupad/tmt po/nsishla ,* a supplement to the grammar. 
Supadma dhdtupah by P A D m an A ij ha dattA:. a list 
of themes or roots for the author's grammar, called 
S-wpculraa. The same author added otbej appendages to 
his grammar, viz. Paribhdshd and PnddivrUti. 

Other treatises belong to this grammar; (is the CdsisvJarf, 
gana, and its commentary by JR.aaiacania, 

RoMamdlA by Pi/rp sh6 it am A: a, grammar used in 
Cdmctrupa. 

Bruta bddka by Biuratamuia; n grammar, with a 
commentary on it by the same author. This and tlm 
# following are not much in U 3 e. 

Sv.dkdtiMha by IUm^yvaiia: another grammar with a 
commentary by the author himself. 

IlarlndmdmrUa by J1 vagii6hha swam! : another, with a 
commentary. 




LIST OF SANSCLIT GRAMMARS, 

Ghaitiiriydih/i’tta: another, also accompanied by a com- 
men tar}'. 

GdricdnaU by Rama nAeayatSa : a grammar in verse 
Prabadha praca4a by BalabAm a p anciiawan a * a 
grammar. 

PitjxtiTidb.t- by. V ot AL A S AR AS W AT I: a notliwr grannnai. 
$ydndmrUa'bf > 0.131 Swab A: another, 

Aivb'idha, Lagh/abddha, Sigkrahodho,, Sdrdmrfta, Divya, 
PoMvali, Clod; and many other 'grammars by various 
authors. 

Besides Varaeucri's PrdcrUa pracdsa or Chandricd, 
and Eh am aba’s commentary entitled Ma-ndramd 
before-mentioned, other grammars of Prdcrtt are known : 
as the Praenla cdmadhrau, Prdcrita lance&mra. &c. 

Authorities of Sansc'Ab grammar, cited in. books which 
have been used; for the present volume, but not other wise 
known, nor in any manner ascertained to be now extant, 
havo been excluded from the foregoing list. Many of them 
could not be confidently referred to any particular system 
of grammar; and, in numerous instances, a. doubt arises, 
whether the same work bo not quoted under different 
names, in different places: sometimes, under the title of 
the book; at other times, under the designation of the 
jMVff, A' few of these names, which occur most fre¬ 
quently, will be here enumerated, with a notice of 1 be au¬ 
thority by which they arc quoted, 

EAttuii himself names SiciXYA, Gabova, CA§YAta, 
Gii'AVA, API is Alt, S A C A T A Y AN A, BhAKA DWAJA, A§- 
W A GAT AN A, Sp’trdf AYARA, and OhXCRAV A AM Alt A, 

The Mddkaviya vrftti quotes, among many other au¬ 
thors, Chandra, ApiSalj, SAcatAyaRa, Axb^ya, 
DTIAKAPALA, CAuSiCA, rUBBSHACARA, SUDHACAIU, 
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MAKHtrs^DANA, Yaoav.v Bhaguri, Sri made, a, j§r- 
',-aoeva, RAmad&ya mi^ha, DfcvA, Nan Df; Rama, 

BhImA, -B B 6 3 A, K 6 L A T: A ,T A, SlT B H d T t CHANDRA, 
P 0 & N A o H AN I) R A, Y A J N TASAEAUlif A, C A N W A, S W A M f, 
C£3 aVA SWA.uf, &IVA SWAmT, DHURTA SwA'Jlf, CSllfRA 
swaaii (this List is cited in the Pmsdda as author' of the 
Cshiva tavangini). The Mddhaviyn likewise frequently 
cites the TaramgvAi, Abharaha, Mhdicdbhamna, Bmiantd, 
Praariyd rcitna and Pratipa. 

The Vdrticas of VyAghra bhttj and VyAghra 
pa DA are mentioned by many authors; and so is the 
■Dh.alv. pdmyana. VGPadhvA, in the Gdmadhe’nd, has 
quoted the Panjicd prndipa of Cu&ala (belonging perhaps 
to the grammar called Gdtanira;) and the SaraswaU 
cavddbharana, (ascribed by some to RudJA d&ya.) The 
Pmsdda often cites the Rdmavydcamiia, and seems to 
name YopADftvA as the author of it. 

The following are, among others, noticed in the 1)H- 
tu di-piod of Detrga dasa, viz . Bhattamalla, GdviNDA 
BHA’ffA, CHATUEBHtrjA, GADISINHA, GdVARDHANA 
and S a ran a Dfe va . 


Ton. ir. 
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III. 

Preface io the Author’s Edition of the Amera 

cokha. 




[Calcutta, 18 OS. 4to<] 


The compilation of a Sanscrit dictionary having been 
undertaken early after the Institution of the college of 
Fort William, it was at the same time thought advisable 
to print, in Sanscrit, and English, the work which has been 
chosen for the basis of that compilation, as well for the 
sake of exhibiting an original authority to which reference 
will be frequently necessary, as with the view ol furnishing 
an useful vocabulary, which might serve until an ampler 
dictionary could be prepared and published. 

The celebrated Ameea cosh.i, or Vocabulary of Sanscrit 
by Ameily 3inha, is, by the unanimous suffrage of the 
learned, the beat guide to tire acceptations of nouns in 
Sanscrit. The work of FAtfmi on etymology is rivalled 
by other grammars, some of which have even obtained the 
preference in the opinion of the learned of particular pro¬ 
vinces; but Am ERA’S vocabulary has prevailed wherever 
the Sanserif, language is cultivated, and the numerous 
other vocabularies which remain, are consulted only where 
Am era’s is either silent or defective. It has employed the 
industry of innumerable commentators, while none of the 
others (With the single exception of HIsmachaNdea’s) 
have been interpreted even by one annotator. Such decided 
preference for the Amera edshet, and the consequent fre¬ 
quency of quotations from it, determined the selection of 
this as the basis of an alphabetical dictionary, and sug- 
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gey ted the expediency of also publishing the original text 
with a a English interpretation. 

Like other vocabularies of SaiwortL that of AMKBA is 
iij metre ; ami a considerable degree of kn owl edge of the 
language becomes requisite to discriminate the words from, 
their interpretations, and to separate them from contiguous 
terms wbiclt affect their initials and finals. On this ac¬ 
count, and to adapt the work to the use of the English 
student, the words, of which the sense is exhibited, are 
disjoined from their interpretation (which is included be¬ 
tween crotchets); and the close of each word is marked by 
a. roman letter over it indicating the gender of the noun. 
Where a letter Inis been permuted according to the Sans¬ 
crit system of orthography, a dot is placed uudert.be line, 
to intimate that a letter is there altered or omitt ed: and a 
marginal note is added, exhibiting the radical final of the 
noun, or its initial, .in every instance where either of them 
is so far disguised by permutation as not to be easily 
recognized upon a slight knowledge of the rudiments of 
the language, and of its orthography. An explanation in 
English is given in the margin, and completed when ne¬ 
cessary at the foot of the page. The different interpre¬ 
tations proposed by the several commentators, and the 
variations in orthography remarked by them, are also 
specified in the same place. 

According to the original plan of the present publica¬ 
tion, the variations in the reading of the text (for which a 
careful collation has been made of several copies and of 
numerous commentaries) are noticed only where they affect 
the interpretation of a word or its orthography. It was 
not at first intended to insert those differences which are 
remarked by commentators upon other authority and not 
upon the ground of any variation in the text itself. How¬ 
ever, the utility of indicating such differences was after- 
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wards thought to counterbalance any inconveiuen.ee attend¬ 
ing it; and after shine progress had been made at the 
press, this and other additions to the original design -were 
admitted, : whieh have rendered a supplement necessary to 
supply omissions in the first chapters, and complete the 
work upon an uniform pJan. 

To avoid too great an increase of the volume? the various 
readings and interpretations are rather hinted than fully set 
forth: it has been judged sufficient to state the result, as 
the notes would have been, too much lengthened, if the 
ground of disagreement had been every where exhibited 
and explained. For the same reason, authorities have not 
teen cited by mime. The mention of the particular com¬ 
mentator in each instance would have enlarged the notes, 
with very little advantage, as the means of'verifying autho¬ 
rities are as oflectuahy furnished by an enumeration of the 
works which have been employed and consulted. They 
are as follow: 

1. The text of the Am&va cdsha. 

This vocabulary, comprised in three hooks, is frequently 
cited under the title of Tricdn&a * sometimes under the 
denomination of Afrhidhdna (nouns), from its subject; 
often under that, of Arnem c6sl ia, from, the name of idle 
author. The; commentators are indeed unanimous in ascrib¬ 
ing it to Ameba SiSfHA. He appears to have belonged to 
the sept of Buddha (though this be denied by some of 
his scholiasts), and is reputed to have lived in the reign o.f 
VieitAMADlTYA ; and be is expressly named among the 


* ». c. the Three Hooka. Bat that an me properly appertains to 
a more ancient vocabulary, which ia mentioned by the eommen- 
Urie* on the A mem aisha, among the wotka from which this ia 
sitpnoaed to have been compiled. 
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ornaments of the court of KAU Bnd/A/I one of the many 
princes to whom that title has been assigned. If this 
mention of him be accurate, be must have not; rot)re 
tban eight hundred years ago; for a poem entitled Snbhd- 
ahita raina scmd/iha, by a Jaina author named A m i xA- 
<jA i’i, is dated in the year 1050 from the death of V xcEA- 
Madhya, and in the, reign of who was uncle and 

predecessor of Raja BhOja. It, however, appears incon¬ 
sistent with the inscription at Buddha, gayd which is dated 
In the year 1005 of the era, of VieitAMADiTYA, and in 
which mention is made of A ME ha dsya, probably the 
same with the author of the vocabulary. From the fre¬ 
quent instances of anachronism, both in sacred and profane 
story as. current among the Hindus, more confidence seems 
due to the inscription than to any popular tales concerning 
RajA BndJA; and the Amera cds'ha may be considered 
as at least nine hundred years old, arid possibly more 
ancient. 

It is intimated in the author’s own preface that the work 
was compiled from more ancient, vocabularies: his com 
mm to to re instance the Tricdh&a, f Utjocumi, RABHASA 
an.d CaxyAy^KA, as furnishing information on the nouns, 
and VyAdi and VABAitOCHl on the genders. The last 
mentioned of these authors is reputed contemporary with 
V icramapitya, and consequently with An era SINHA 
himself. 

The copies of the original which have been employed in 
the correction of the test, in the present publication, are, 

1st. A transcript made for my use from an ancient cor¬ 
rected copy in the Tirhtdiya character, and collated by 
me with a copy In Devcmdgari, which had been carefully 
examined by Sit WILLIAM JoK-iSS, He had inserted in it 


* la the fSk'jn prabmdtia. 


i See a preceding uote. 
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an. English interpretation, of which also I reserved a copy, 
and have derived great assistance from it in • the present 
publication! 

2d, A transcript in character, with a commen¬ 

tary ami notes in the Cdnara dialect. It contains numerous 
passages, which are unnoticed in the most approved com¬ 
mentaries, and which are accordingly omitted in the present 
edition, 

3d. Another copy in. the Divawlga/H character, with a 
brief and imperfect interpretation in Hindi. 

4th. A copy in the Bengal, character, with marginal 
notes explanatory of the text. 

5 th. A copy in, duplicate* accompanied by a San-wrU 
commentary, which will be forthwith mentioned (that of 
RamaSjRAMA). It contains a few passages not noticed by 
most of the commentators. They have been, however, 
retained on the authority of this scholiast. A .like remark 
is applicable to certain other passages expounded in some 
Commentaries, but not in others. All such, have been 
retained, where the authority itself has been deemed 
good. 

dth. Recourse has been occasionally had to other copies 
of the text in the possession of natives, whenever it has 
been thought any ways requisite. 


II. Commentaries on the A mem cdehct. 


1. At the head ol' the commentaries which have been 
used, must be placed that o| RAva m . c r ■ A, (or t im. u. 3• 
pati, suraamed HayA Muuaf.v M. ANi) . This work, en¬ 
titled Paddchamlrkd, was compiled, as the author himself 
informs us, from sixteen earlier commentaries, to many of 
which, he repeatedly refers; especially those of Cstrfi-iA 
swiid, Sc SHUT i, Had!) A chan bra, Cai ,nga, Con- 
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CAT A, SarvAdhaka, and the V%&;Fhydmvtia, Ticdaar- 
va.nva, <&c* 

Its age is ascertained from tftfe incidental mention of a 
u;i to, viz, 1353 Sdoa, or 4532 of the Cedi yv.ga, correspond¬ 
ing to A. D. mi. 

Though the derivation:; in Mucuta’s commentary be 
often inaccurate, ami other C-ii'OTS also have been remarked 
by later compilers, its authority is in general great; and 
accordingly it baa been carefully consulted under every 
article of the present work. 

2. Among the earlier commentaries named by 11 Aya 
MUCU'f A, that of CsiHEA swAMf is tile only one, which 
has been examined in the progress of this compilation, it 
is a. work of considerable merit; and is still in general use 
in some provinces of India, although the interpretations not 
(infrequently differ from those commonly received. 

3. The V'i/(ic'i‘,yrhudhd t a modern commentary by Ra- 
Mf^EAMA or by RHAKTTBfcSHiTA (for copies differ as to 
the name of the author), is the work of a grammarian of the 
school of Benares. He continually refers to Rata much f a 
and to SwAMf ; and liis work serves to confirm their scholia 
where accurate, and to correct them whore erroneous. It 
has been consulted at every line. 

4. The Vydc’hyu pradipa, by Achyuta UpAdhyAya, 
Si a concise and accurate exposition of the text; but adds 
little to the information furnished by the works above- 
mentioned. It has been, however, occasionally consulted. 

In these four commentaries, the derivations are given 


' Tab following names may be selected from JIucnfAtt quotations, 
to complete the number of sixteen ; Mddhavi, Madktt andhuvi, Sar- 
vlnanda, Alhiuanda, HIjadAva, GfivKnDHAjiA, BaAvitfs, Bb6ja- 
kAja. But some of these appear to be separate works, rather than 
comment.nes on the Amur* jsha. Huot-f a occasionally cites the 
moHt celebrated grammarians, as Plfcm, JsyAditya., Jin6ndila, 
MAindYA BACSSIXA, PuilOSB^fTAitA, MAdHAVA, &C. 
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according’ to PANlNf'S ■ foil 1 others, which are next 
to bo enumerated, -various popular grammar a arc followed 
for- the etymologies. But, as tke« derivations of the words 
are not included in the plan of the present work, being 
reserved for a place in the intended alphabetical dictionary 
of Sanscrit, those commentaries have not been the less 
useful in regard to the in formation which was sought in 

■ ixa - , i 

5. The commentary of B BAR AT A marl A (entrJed 
Mugdkabddhini) has been as regularly consulted as those 
of Mi'JOUfa, and BAmASramA. It is, indeed, a very excel¬ 
lent work,; copious and clear, and particularly lull upon 
the variations of orthography according to different readings 
or different authorities; etymologies are given conform¬ 
ably with VdPAJufcVA’s system of grammar. The author 
flourished in the middle of last century. 

p, The Sara sunduvi, by MAT’inrahfoV, baa been much 
used. It is perspicuous and abounds iu quotations. from 
other commentaries, and is therefore a copious source of 
information on the various interpretations and readings of 
tin? text. The Supadma, is the grammar followed in the 
derivations stated by this commentator. MAt’hVB^A is 
author likewise of a vocabulary in verse, entitled Sabdar 
mtndvali, arranged in the same order with the Amen,, 
cteha, and which might servo therefore as a commentary 
on that work. It was compiled under the patronage of a 
Musleman chieftain, MuBCH’Fif khan, whose name is pre¬ 
fixed to it. The author wrote not more than 150 years ago* 

7. The Paddrt’ka GcmmwU, by 1ST A rA tan a chAcra- 
VART), is another commentary of considerable merit, which 
has been frequently consulted. The CJaldpa is the grammar 
followed in the etymologies here exhibited. 


* Hia work contain# the date- 1588 iidet?, or Ifl6(5. 







8. A commentary hy KamaWat'ka v.tdya vXeHESPATr, 
entitled Tricdn/la viviaa, is peculiarly copious on the varia¬ 
tions of orthography, and is otherwise a work affording 
■touch useful information. 

Eh Another eomhiu titary, which has been constantly em¬ 
ployed, is that by NIlaca-kt'ha. It is full and satisfactory 
on most points for -which reference is usually made to the 
expositors of the Amera cdsha. 

JO. The commentary of IUmatakca VXof&i has been 
uniform ly consulted throughout the work. It was recom¬ 
mended for its accuracy; but has furnished little informa¬ 
tion, being busied chicily with etymology. This, like the 
preceding, follows the grammar entitled (Jald-pa. 

Other commentaries were also collected for occasional 
reference in the progress of this work ; but have not been 
employed, being found to contain no information which was 
not also furnished, and that, more amply, by the scholiasts 
above mentioned. 

The list of them contained in the subjoined note may 
therefore suffice.* 

III. Sanscrit dictionaries and vocabularies by other authors. 

Throughout the numerous commentaries on the Amera 
evftha, the text itself is corrected or confirmed, and the 
interpretations and remarks of the commentators supported, 
by reference to other Aanscm vocabularies. They are often 
cited by the scholiasts for the omendation of the text in 


* Ctitimudi by NayanAnan&a j TricdMa ckmUmuM by .fUeinr- 
nAt^ka chacravartI ; both avoiding to system of tty- 

V&ishanuja eaumudi by RAmapresaEa tarcAlavcAra ; 

Fada munjart by uawXt'ha ; both following the grammatical 
system of the Catdpa* Pradtpa maHjari by RAmAIham^ a jejuna 
interpretation of the text. Vilhat hdrdvali by 1 Um£swa&a* Also 
commentaries by OrIshw aoXsa, Tiul6ckahaidJUa, SondarXi*ani>a , 

V^AillirABHAfiA, CHACUA V A&Tf, Q6VlW- 1 

TJiMAttDA, RImXkaxda, 

x 2 
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regard to the gender, of a noun, and not lestf frequently for 
a variation of orthography, or for a difference of interpreta¬ 
tion. The authority quoted has been in general consulted, 
’before any use has 1 been made of the quotations ; or, where 
the original work cannot now be procured, the agreement 
of commentators has been admitted as authenticating the 
passage. This lias been particularly attended to in the 
chapter containing homonymous* -words, it having been 
judged useful to introduce into the notes of that chapter 
the numerous additional acceptations stated in other dic¬ 
tionaries, and understood to be alluded to m the Amera 
cdeha. 

The dictionaries which have been consulted are, 1st, The 
Medini, an alphabetical dictionary of homonymous terms 
by Mi'JMiricARA. 

'2d. The V-isvM pracd£a by MAH^ffAEA va f dya, a 
similar dictionary, but less accurate and. not so well 
arranged. It is the ground-work of the Mddini, which is 
an improved and corrected work of great authority. Both 
very frequently cited by the commentators, 

3. The Haitna, a dictionary by His ha chaser A, in 
two parts; one containing synonymous words arranged in 
sis: chapters; the other containing homonymous terms in 
alphabetical order. Both are works of great excellence. 

4. The A.bhidhdna ratncmdld, a vocabulary by Hela- 
yUDHA, in five chapters ; the last of which relates to words 
having many acceptations. It is too concise for general 
use, but is sometimes quoted. 

5. The Dharcini, a vocabulary of words bearing many 
senses. It is less copious than the MMini and Hawia; 
but being frequently cited by commentators, has been 
necessarily consulted. 

6. The Triodnda ieaha, or supplement to the Anierd 
c 6 aKa,by Pttrcsh6ttama d£ya. 
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*. T he J'ldrcivcxli of the same author. 

Tho last of these two supplements to A mcra , being a 
collection of uncommon words, has not been much employed 
for the present publication. The other has been more used: 
tooth are Ol considerable authority. 

The reader will find in the nates a list of other dictiona¬ 
ries quoted by the commentators, hut the quotations of 
which have nett been verified by reference to the originals, 
as these have not been procurable.* 

Vt orks under the title of To v'ho,dei&nd, X)wirupa, and 
lfnddi, have indeed been procured; but not the same with 
the books cited, many different compilations being current 
under those titles. The first relates to words, the ortho¬ 
graphy of which is likely to be mistaken from a confusion 
ol similar letters; the second exhi bits words which are 
spelt in more than une way ; the third relates to a certain, 
class of derivatives separately noticed by grammarians. 

IV. Grammatical works. 

Grammar is so intimately connected with the subject of 
this publication, that it has been of course necessary to 
advert to the works of grammarians. But as they are 
regularly cited by the commentators, it is needless to name 
them, as authorities, since nothing will be fonfld to have 
been taken from this source, which is not countenanced by 
some passage in the commentaries on the Amera c4sha. 

V. Treatises on the roots of Sanscrit, 

, Verbs not being exhibited in the Amera cosha, which is 
a vocabulary of nouns only, the treatises of Maitr&yAj 


* Amera maid, Am Git a datta, 6a.bdd.Mava, tidttauta, Varna Miami, 
Dtt-wlpa f Uiiddi co$ha f Rutna <tdiha f Rnitnn Rajsti:d£va, Bg- 

rjftA, Yi ipit RaEHASAp V^EAtfTA, BttA&lflU, AJAYA, VAcESSBATI, 

Tarawala> Ari^adatta* 
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MAdhava, and others, on the Sanserif, roots, though 
furnishing important materials towards a complete dic¬ 
tionary of the language, have been very little employed in 
the present work; and a particular reference to them was 
unnecessary, as authority will be found in the, commen¬ 
taries on Ameba, for any thing which may have been 
taken from those treatises. 

VI. The Scholia of classic writings. 

Passages from the works of celebrated writers are cited 
by the commentators on the A mera cdsha, nnd the scho¬ 
liasts of classic poems frequently quote dictionaries in sup¬ 
port of their interpretation of difficult passages. In the 
compilation of a copious Sanscrit dictionary ample use 
may be made of the scholia. They have been, employed 
&r the present publication so fer only as they are expressly 
cited by the principal commentaries on the Amera cAnh ,a 
itself. 

Should the reader be desirous of verifying the authorities 
upon which the interpretation and notes are grounded, lie 
will in general find the information sought by him in some 
one of the ten commentaries of Am EH A, which have been 
before named, and will, rarely have occasion to proceed 
beyond those which have been specified as the works re¬ 
gularly consulted 

In regard to plants and animals, and other objects of 
natural history, noticed in different chapters of this voca¬ 
bulary, and especially in tbs 4th, 6th, and Mfcli chapters of 
the second book, it is proper to observe, that the ascertain¬ 
ment of them generally depends on the correctness of the 
corresponding vernacular names. The commentators seldom 
furnish any description or other means of ascertainment 
besides the current denomination in a provincial language. 
A view of the animal, or an examination of the plant, known 





to the vulgar under the denomination, enables* a person 
conversant with natural history to determine its name 
according to the received nomenclature of European Botany 
and Zoology : but neither my enquiries, urn those of other 
gentlemen, who have liberally cobjmimicated the informa¬ 
tion collected by them* nor the previous researches of Sir 
Wiluam Join ics, have yet discovered all the plants and 
animals, of which the names are mentioned by the com¬ 
mentators on the Amera cosha ; and even in regard to 
those which have been seen, by us, a source of error remains 
in the inaccuracy of the commentators themselves, as is 
proved by the circumstance of their frequent disagreement. 
It must be therefore understood, that; the correspondence of 
the Sanscrit names with the generic and specific names in. 
natural history is in many instances doubtful When the 
uncertainty is great, it has usually been so expressed; but 
errors may exist where none have been apprehended. 

It. is necessary likewise to inform the reader, that many 
of the plants, and some animals (especially fish), have not. 
been described in any work yet published. Of such, the 
names have been taken from the manuscripts of .Dr, Rox¬ 
burgh and Dr, F, Buchanan. 

Having explained the plan and design of this edition of 
the Amera cdska, I have only further to stat'd, that the 
delay which has arisen since it was commenced (now mors 
than live years) has been partly occasioned by my distance 
from the press (the work being printed by Mr. Carey at 
Scrampoor), and partly by avocations which have retarded 
the progress of collating the different copies of the text and 
commentaries: a.task, the labour of which may be judged 
by those who have been engaged in .similar undertakings. 

CaJ-cu-jcta, Dtcembsr, 1807, 

* Roxburgh * F. Buchanan, aud W. Hunter , and Mr, 

WrnuAM Camv* ' 
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III. 

On SakscrJt and PraceIt Poetry. 


Asiatic Roiicarchea, vol, x, p. 389~474, C&lcutin, 
1808, 4to. j 


The design of the present essay is not an enumeration 
of the poetical compositions current among • the Hindus, 
nor an examination of their poetry hy maxims ol’ criticism 
recognized in Europe, or by rules of composition taught in 
their own treatises of rhetoric; but to exhibit the laws of 
versification, together with brief notices of the most cele¬ 
brated poems m which'these have been exemplified. 

An inquiry into the prosody of the ancient and lea mild 
language of India will not be deemed an unnecessary 
introduction to the extracts from Indian poems, which 
may be occasionally inserted in the supplementary volumes 
of Asiatic Researches; and our transactions record more 
than one instance of the aid which was derived from a - 
knowledge of Sa/nscrit prosody, in decyphering passages 
rendered obscure by the obsoleteness of the character, or 
by the inaccuracy of the transcript* It will be found 
similarly useful by every person who studies that language, 
since manuscripts are in general grossly incorrect; and a 
familiarity with the metre will frequently assist the reader 
in restoring the text where it has been corrupted. Even to 
those who are unacquainted with the language, a concise 
explanation of the Indian system of prosody may be curious, 
since the artifice of its construction is peculiar, and not 


P\ JS : As. Res,, vol, i, p. 279 ; vot Li. p. 389. 
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ON SANSCRIT ANR P&ACItfT POETRY. fl, 

,■ : void of ingenuity; taA the prosody of Sanscrit wilt bo 
found ijO oe richer than thatfof any other known language, 
in variations of metro, regulated ether by quantity or by 
number or syllable^, both with, mid tvfhout rkunr anil 
subject to lttw& imposing in some instance rigid restric¬ 
tions, in others allowing ample latitude. I am prompted 
by these considerations to undertake the explanatOn of 
that system, premising a few remarks on the original works 
in winch it Is taught, and adding notices of the poems 
from which examples are selected. 

Tiie rules of prosody aro contained m Stents, or brief 
aphorisms, the reputed author of which is PingalaNaoA, 
a fabulous being, represented by rnythologists in the shape 
of a serpent; and the same who, under the title of P a tan- 
JAU, is the supposed author of the Makabhdshya, or 
great commentary on grammar, and also of the text of 
the Yriga sdutra f and to whom likewise the text or the 
commentary of the Jydlisk annexed to the Frifoaf appears 
to be attributed. The aphorisms of PI no Alack Ary a, as 
lie is sometimes called, on the prosody of Sanscrit (exclu¬ 
sive of the rules in PrdcrU likewise ascribed to him), are 
collected into eight books, the first of which allots names, 
or rather literal marks, to feet consisting of one, two, or 
three syllables The second book teaches the manner, in' 
which passage, of the VMds are measured. The third 
explains the variations in the subdivision of the couplet 
and stanza. The fourth treats of profane poetry, arid 
especially of verses, in which the number of syllables, or 
their quantity, is not uniform, The fifth, sixth, and @e~ 


* Or Stine kya system of philosophy, distinguished from that of 
GAmw. [See vol. i. p. 235, 8w.] 

1 fu the subscription to the only copy of this commentary ivhich i 
have seen, it is escribed to SfetmAMAtu ; bu ', ia the body of the 
work, the Commentator calls himself SAjIIbara. 
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venth, exhibit metres of that so* which lias been called 
monoschematic, or uniform Jecaasc the same tee:, recur 
invariably in the same t >M&. The eighth and last book 
serves as mi app*$i* to the whole, and contains rules # 
computing the possible combinations of long and short 
syllabk m verse of any length. 

" obis author cites earlier writers on prosody, whoso works 
appear to have been lost : such as Saitaya, Obaubk- 
t I c A, T at? i) i N , and other ancient sages, Y A § c A, C A & X A- 
PA, &C. 

Pingala’s text has been interpreted by various com¬ 
mentators ; and, among others, by HElat ddha bha S'i A, 
author of an excellent gloss entitled Mnta sanjivini* it 
is the work on which 1 have chiefly relied. A more modem 
commentary, or rather a paraphrase in verse, by NABATAEA 
khattA iakA, under the title of T TittdcfA r&l'no-, presents 
the singularity of being interpreted throughout in a double 
sense, by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled 
Parioshd, 

The Agni purdna is quoted for a complete system of 
prosody,*h founded apparently on PlKOUGA’S aphorisms; 
hut which serves to correct or to supply the text in many 
places; and which is accordingly used for that purpose by 
commentators. Original treatises likewise have been com¬ 
posed by various authors £ and, among others, by 


. I possess three copies of it, two of which urn apparently ancient s 
hut they have uo dates. 

a It is stated by the authors who quote it (NAsAyata dhatta and 
others), to be an extract from llic 4gni pur&Au ; but f have not Leon 
able to verify its place in that i'aroAe. , 

i such are the rAK bMthgda, VrHU derpaAa Frit la catmuth, and 
rrttt* rdndcara, with the CifhamU »*$«*, CA'hanti mdrtund^ 
Ch'l twdJ rndtd, Ch'hanM niviti, Ch’AmtiS gtvinda, and several tracts 
under the title of Friita-muclavaU, besides treatises included in works 
on other subjects. For example, VarAka nmintA's system of aatro- 
lugy, which contains a chapter on prosody. 
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celebrated poet CALlDiiSA. Ip a short treatise entitled 
Sruta bodha, thb poet teaches the laws of versification in 
the very metre to which they relate; and has thus uhited 
the example with the precept. The same made has been 
also practised by many other writers on prosody; and 
in particular, by P I Nr« a l a’S commentator id A R a y a.n a 
BHAt d a ; and by the authors of the Yritta rekrideara 
and Vritta erf ana. 

Calidasa’s Sruta btidha exhibits only the most com¬ 
mon sorts of metre, and is founded on Pin gala’s Prdc/nt 
rules of prosody; as has been remarked by one of the 
commentators'* * on the Vritta rdndcara. 

The rules generally cited under the title of PrdorU 
Pirn gala, have been explained in a, metrical paraphrase, 
teaching the construction, of each species of metre in a 
stanza of the same measure, and subjoining select'examples. 
This Prdcrit paraphrase, entitled Piwjala vrUti, is quoted 
under the name of Hamm IRA, who is celebrated in more 
them one passage given as examp lea of metre, and who 
probably patronized the author. It has been imitated in a 
modern Sanscrit treatise on 'Prdcrit- prosody, entitled YrUta 
muctdwii ;t and has been copiously explained in a Sanscrit 
commentary named Pinyctla pro,cdict, § 

Though relative to Prdcrit prosody, the rules arc appli- 


The Prifta relnacftra of Oj&bARa bba ijA, with It* commtnt&ma by 
DtvAiiAisA b naff a, NArAta^a rsuHa, and Bari bijAscara, 1i^| 
been l b e mo at consulted for the present treatise* The Frltia dcTpva, 
wh&h relates chiefly .o PrdcHt prdjiody, has been itlso m«ch em¬ 
ployed, 

* DivAoaua bhat^a. 

f In the commentary on the FrfttocU min a. 

:| r The author, DorgAdatta, w&a p&tvmmerf by the MmMpnti 
princes of Bnndt Unhand. The examples, which lihe the text are 
■Stmirtfi in PMcytl measure, arc in praise of thoah chieftains* 

| By . VtiwARA^HA. 

VOX. H, F 
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cable, for the most part,, to Sanscrit prosody also; since 
the laws of versification in both languages arc nearly the 
same. 

The PMcrit, here meant, is the language usually em¬ 
ployed under this- name by dramatic writers ; and not, in a 
more general sense of the term, any regular provincial 
dialect corrupted from Sanscrit. HtSSlACH AN DBA in his 
grammar of Iridcrit, declares it to be so called because it 
is. derived from Sanserif..* * * § 

Accordingly hip- and other grammars of Urn language 
consist of rules for the transformation of Sanscrit words 
into the derivative tongue; and the specimens of it in the 
Indian dramas, as well as in the books of the Jains, 
exhibit few words which may nut be traced to a Sanscrit 
origin. This is equally true of the several dialects of 
Prdcrit: viz. Sa wrarini or language of Surasena,f and 
Mdgadhl or dialect of Magadha;% which according to 
grammarians, who give rules for deducing the first from. 
Sanscrit, and the second from the first,§ or both from 
Sanscrit J\ are dialects nearly allied to Prdcrit, and regu¬ 
larly formed by permutations, for which the rules are stated 
by them. The same may be said oi the 1 ariaclvi as a 
language, (and distinguished from the jargon or gibberish 
which either dramatic writers, or actors exhibiting their 
dramas, sometimes put into the mouths of demons); for 


* » Prtintih saiwcritam ; ta/rabhavam tata dgatam ttd pn£4t$l>m> n 

j Cvi'hvcA fiHAifA (on mmi 2. 19.) says, that ti'urasdna la th® 
0 onn t ry of M‘tt r h$}'&• 

| Cleat a or Bihdr . But it does not appear, tint either ©I th« 

pnetdin® dialect, is now spoken in the country from which it tnkw 
: s name, Specimens uf both are frequent in the Indian dramas, 

§ V a ft a itoc Hi, and hit* commentator BhAmaha. 

j, H^haohanpra, who, after atating the special perm utatiom of 
dialects as derived from San$cr^t f observes in both places, that 
y ie rest of the permutations are the same with. ihoie of Ptdctit 
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the grammarian!; of Prmrit teach the maimer of forming 
the PaiMehi* from the dialect called, SaurasdniA Tl:i at. 
remark may be also extended to Apabhranto, as a - fixed 
language partaking of PracrU and Sawraseni, but deducing 
many terms immediately from the Sanscrit under rules of 
permutation peculiar to itself^ 

The affinity of these dialects of Prdcnt to the tiansc-i it 
and to each other is so great, that they reciprocally borrow, 
notwithstanding' their own particular rules, terms permuted 
in the manner of other dialects, and even admit, without 
alteration, words, inflected according to the Sanscrit 
grammar.^ They may be therefore considered as dialects 
of a single language, tile PrdcrU or derivative tongue , 
so termed with reference to Sanscrit, from which it is 
derived. 

Besides these cognate dialects, the dramatic writers in¬ 
troduced other languages as spoken by different persons 
of the drama. Such, according to the enumeration in the 
Sdhitya cUrpa^W are the Xkieshindtydp or language 
used in the south of India; the Drdvidi, or dialect of the 
southern extremity of the peninsula ; the Avanticd (pro¬ 
bably the language of Mdiavd) ;** the Ardha mdgadhi. 


^ Or language of the Piidohas. ** PiHchdndm ITyishd Paiidchij' 
BiiAmaha on YaBAEBcm* 

f Vabauuchi and II^maghawi>ba* Tho last mentioned author 
notices a variation of this dialect unde 1 the name of CftvHcdpnUdchi, 
differx very little from the proper Faisdchi, 

$ It h taught under this namo by HiMAeiatANtmAi among other 
diaiecta of PrdcrU, But the iiauia usually signifies ungrammatical 
language. 

5 M£machanutu ad finem, j[C!u 6. [p. lSO r ed. Calc,] 

IF Same with F<iid$rbhi> according to the commentator of thrc 
SihUya derparia. The country of FiderbA't is said to be the mod era 
Borar proper. 

** Jnanti ta another narae of UjjayanS, 







distinguished from Mdgadhi properly so called ; the 
BdhUcabbAahd (perhaps the language of Balkh it; the 
Transomma) f the MohdrdshiH, or dialect of the Mar- 
hatim; the Prdckyd, or language employed in the oast of 
India |f* the Abhlri and Chdnddh, which, from their names, 
seem to he dialects used by herdsmen and by persons of the 
lowest tribes • the Sdncard (&dc4ri) and iSdbctH, concerning 
which nothing satisfactory can be at present suggested ; 
and generally any provincial dialect. 

It h not to be supposed, that the PnicHl rules of pro¬ 
sody, as taught by PmoAKA, are suited to all these 
languages; but it is probable that thcy were framed for 
the name dialect of Pracrtt, in which they are composed; 
and they are applicable to those cognate dialects, which 
differ much less from each other (being very easily con* 
fouTided), than they all do from Sanscrit, their acknow¬ 
ledged common parent. Generally those rules may be 
considered applicable to all the languages comprehended 
under tlie designation, of PruarU^ as derivative from 
Sanscrit ; and certainly so to the vernacular tongues of 
the ten nations of Hindus now inhabiting India. A writer 
on Sanscrit prosody^pronounces the various kinds of metre 
to be admissible in the provincial languages, and has 


* IMTiKect ox Bahlica (for the wot d is spelt Variously) in rx country 
famous for the breed of hbrsei. Ambkaj 2. 8- 45. It appears to be 
flitufttei north of Irulia, being mentioned in enumerations of countries 
with Turu$hca f C'hasa, CJsmim, Sec. (HjfcrfAcHA^imA, 1. 4. 25. tri* 
iaMa 2. L $X) 

| The commentator on the tfdhitya detpti&a (RlifA chaba&a), 
interprets Prdcftyd by Qimtlirjd i meaning, no doubt, the language 
oi Bengal* He was hhnseU a native of ttli province ; and hi % wo:k 
is modern, being dated 1622 {A. D. 1700). 

% Yii* p. 210. [Page 21, fee. of the present volume.] 

$ i*iTA ( f"f , A in n commentary on the VtUta ttiniwa, 

written in Samtiat 1802 (A, TX 1546)* 
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quoted examples in those of MakdrdMra, tofe, and 
Odnyacubja. The last mentioned, wblfeh is the • with' 
the old Hindis as is demonstrated by this specimen of it, 
might farnish very numerous instances'; especially the 
.UimU poetry of.CfchvA t>As±* * * § who has studiously 
ployed agifMt variety of metre, Some examples will ac¬ 
cordingly bo quoted from ‘the most di ..•shod Hindi 
poet.3. The sacred books of the Sikhs, composed in a 
Pengdbi dialect which is • undoubtedly derived from 
• ancient Sdresw >ta,f abound in specimens of scch metre, 
'Hie language of Mit’hild, and its kindred tongue, which 
prevails in Bengal, also supply proof of the aptitude of 
Sanscrit prosody: and the same is probably true of the 
other four national languages,! 

PiwgaJjA’ii rules of Summit prosody are expressed with 
Singular brevity. The artifice by which this has been 
effected is the use of single letters to denote the feet or 
the syllables. Thus /, the initial, of a word signifying short 
{laghw,), indicates a short syllable : <j\ for a similar reason.§ 
intends a long one. The combinations of these two letters 
denote the so rent! dissyllables: \g signifying an iambic; 
r/(a trochaoviE or chorous; g y a spondee ; U& pyrrhich iua’ 
The letters m. y. r. s. t, j. bh. and n, mark all the trisylla- 
bical feet, from three long syllables to as many short, A 
Sanscrit verse Is generally scanned by these last-mentioned 
feet, with the addition of either a dissyllable ora mono- 


* Contemporary with J khAn rjfu and Sain .JanA-f. 

1 ™ e rerG ^ in * ,J # Sdrasimta BrdfhnaAas inhabit chiefly the Pnjdb. 
J Those oi DNjuda, OarMtaca, Tdlingu, and Odra or Utltyi' f 
omit Gaura. The 1Wvmi&m bearing this national denialio/in ■ 
sett^d m the districts aronffd Delhi: but, unhm their* be the l m . 

gnage oi j$i’h?trd 9 it k not eaay to assign to them a particular 
aatKimU tongue. 

§ Being the initial of to,rig. 







syllables at the dose of the verse, if necessary. This may 
Vie rendered plain by mi example taken from the Greek and 
Latin prosody. 


Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaltmehm verse, 
instead of a spondee, a dactyl and three trochees, would 
be measured by a molossus, an anapmat, an nnip! libraei Ays 
;„nd a trochee; expressed thus, nk a. 3 . 3 . I- A sapphie 
verse would be similarly measured by a erotic, an antihac- 
chius, an amphibrachys and a trochee ; written v. t. j. 3 . 1 . 

To a &void the too frequent use of uncommon terms, 1 
shall. In describing the different sorts of SoMfiPQ'it metre, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapajst, at id tii~ 
brachys, are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
a, re commonly employed. 

In Prdr/rU prosody the variety of feet is much greater: 
verses being scanned by feet of different lengths, from two 
mdtrets (two short syllables or one long), to three, four. 
Jive, and oven six radtrds or instants. These various 
descriptions of feet have been classed, and denominated, 
by the writers on this branch of prosody. 

The verse, according to the Sansarit system of prosody, 
is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or strophe, 
commonly named a dldey, although this term be sometimes 
restricted to one sort of metre, as will be subsequently 
shown on the authority of Calidasa. The stanza or 
strophe consists usually of four verses denominated pdda; 
or, considered as a couplet, it comprises two verses subdi¬ 
vided into pddas or measures. Whether it be deemed a 
stanza or a couplet, its half, called ardhaiUca, contains 
usually two pddas; and in general the pauses of the sense 
correspond with the principal pauses of the metre, which 
are iieeordingly indicated by lines of separation at. the 
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1 of its hemistich. When the sense 
is suspended to the close of n, second « ‘Idea, the double 
stanza is denominated yu,gmji ; while one, comprising a 
greater number of measures, is termed culaca. In common 
’with others, I have sometimes translated sldca bj 11 verse,” 
or by 'couplet;” but, in prosody, it can only be consi¬ 
dered as a stanza, though the pauses are not always very 
perfectly marked until the close of the first half: and, in 
.conformity to the Indian system, it is generally treated as 
« tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni¬ 
form pauses, which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

In PrdorU prosody, a greater variety is admitted in. the 
length of the stanza; some species of metro being restricted 
to a true couplet, and others extended to stanzas of six 
and even sixteen verses; independently of pauses, which, 
being usually marked by rhyme, would justify the farther 
subd i vision of th 8 stanza into as many verses as there are 
pauses. Even in Sanscrit prosody, instances occur of 
stanzas avowedly comprising a greater or a less number of 
verses than four: as three, five, six, &c. But these arc 
merely exceptions to the general rule. 

Concerning the length of the vowels in Sanscrit, verse, 
since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to remark, 
that the comparative length of syllables is determined by 
the allotment of one instant or mdird, to a short syllable, 
and two to a long one; that a naturally short vowel be¬ 
comes long in prosody when it is followed by a double or 
conjunct consonant ;* and that the last syllable of a verse 


* Or by the nasal termed stnuswera, or the aspirate Vitargiu By 
poetical license, a vowel may be short before certain coojuncia {via, 

Tf au< t also ^ and ^{). This license baa bean borrowed 

from Frfatt prosody, by fho rules of which a vowel is allowed to 
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either long 6r shirt, according to the exigence of the 
metre, *" whatever may be its natural length. 

SztowiScfit prosody admits two sorts bf metre. One go~ 
Verned by the number of syllables; and which is mostly 
uniform or monoimhematic in profane poetry, but altogether 
arbitrary in 'various metrical passages of the Vtijoi#. The 
other is, in fact, measured by feet, like the hexameters of 
Greek and Latin: but only one sort of this metre, which 
is denominated Aryd, is acknowledged to be so regulated ; 
whiles, nother sort is governed by the number of syllabic 
instants or ■mdtrds. 

L Ganach'kandas, or metre regulated by feet. 

Ary a or GAt’hX. 

The metre named Aryd, or in PrdivHt, Gdkcl, troni the 
iSumtirtt Gdt'hd, is measured by feet denominated gaita, 
or mdtrtigana, which are equivalent to two long syllables 
or to four short ; it is described as a couplet, in which the 
lirsb verse contains seven and a-half feet ; and the sixth foot 
must consist of a long syllable between two short,,: or else 
of four short; while the odd feet (1st, 3d, 5th, and 7tb) 
must never be amphibrachys, f In the second verse of the 


be sometimes short before any conjunct, or before the nasal: hut 
instances of this license occur in classical poems with only tour 
conjunct#, as above mentioned ; and, even there, emendates of the 
text have been proposed by entice to render the verse conformable 
to the general laws of prosody. (See remarks in the Dur^UU 
vritti, on passages of MAgiia’s poem and of the C'Auwa). 

* This rule of prosody is applicable to any verse of the tetrastich: 
but it is considered by writers on rhetoric inelegant to use the 
privilege (n the uneven verses ; and they thus restrict the rule to t no 
close of the stanza ami of its half, especially in the more rigid 
species of regular metre. 

| If the rule be violated, the metre is named Out uni ; but Jn« 
is reprobated by writers on prosody. 
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couplet, the sixth foot (for here too it retains that Dime) 
consists of a single short syllable. Consequently the pro¬ 
portion of syllabic instants in the long and short verses is 
thirty to twenty-seven.'* The same metre has, with some 
propriety, been described as a stanza of four verses for 
it is subdivided by its pauses into four pddas, which have 
the usual privilege of giving to the last syllable, whether 
naturally long or short, the length required by the metre. 
The pause is commonly restricted to the close of the third 
foot, and the measure is in this case denominated Pat'hyd; 
but if the pause be placed otherwise in either verse, or in 
both of them, the metre is named VipvM. 

A particular' sort of this measure, deduced from, either 
species above described, is called Chapala; and the laws 
of its construction require, that the second and fourth feet 
should be amphibrachys, and that the first foot should be 
either a spondee or an anapaest; and the fifth a dactyl, or 
a spondee. The first verse of the couplet, the. second, or 
both, may be constructed according to these rigid rules. 
hence three varieties of this sort of metre, 

The regular Aryd consists of alternate long and .short 
verses : hut, if .the short verse precede the long one, the 
metre is called Udgttl If the couplet consist of two long 
verses, it is named GUi ; or of two short verses, Upagiti. 
Another sort of this metre is named Aryd gtti; it is con¬ 
structed by completing the eighth foot of the regular 
Aryd,\ 

This measure admits therefore of eighty principal varia¬ 
tions, reducible, from, the nine sorts abovementioried: for 
the pause may be placed at tins close of the third foot in 
either verse of each couplet, in both, or in neither; and 


- As, Baa., vol, it. p. 390. f Fnttv vmctavuU. 

1 It ™ a y varied by altercating a long and a short, vtrea, or a 
Short and n long one, or by mating both verses long, 
vor. n, f 3 






cif-bcE verse, both, or neither, may be constructed according 
to the strict rules of the Chapala measure; and the verse 
may consist of seven and. a-half, or of eight feet; and 
may he arranged in couplets consisting of verses alternately 
long and short, or alternately short and l »ng, or else uni¬ 
formly long, or uniformly short. 

The Aryti metre is very frequently employed by Indian 
poets; but works of great length in this measure are not 
common. It is oftener intermixed with verses of other 
kinds, though instances do occur of its exclusive use: 
thus the first and fourth cantos, and most part of the 
seoond and third, in the poem entitled N'aUdaya, and the 
entire work of G6 vee,dhaKA,* * * § are in the Aryd metre. 
..knd so is the brief test of the Seine'hya philosophy of 
Capila, as taught by I^wAeacrishna ;f and the copious 
treatise of astronomy by BRAHMEQurTA4 

The Naid day a abovementioned, which rs ascribed to the 
celebrated poet Calidaha, is a poem in four cantos com¬ 
prising 220 couplets or stanzas,§ on the adventures of Nala 
nnd XhAMAYAKrf; a story which is already known to the 
English reader,|| In this singular poem, rhyme and alli¬ 
teration are combined in the termination of the verses : for 


* Consisting of seven hundred (or with the introduction 755) 
of miscellaneous poetry; aod entitled, from the number of 
btatiaas, Svpta /aif* 

f Author of the Cdricd or metrical maxima of this philosophy* 
S'liiraf, or aphorisms in prose, which nre ascribed to Cafila himself, 
aro extant: but the work of ISwaha ia studied as the text 

Of the Sdnc^iya, (As. Res., vob vui* p. 466.) 

j Eat Hied JSrflAw^Wa stddfidrUa ; other treatise % hearing the 
same or a similar title, are works uf different authors, 

§ Chiefly Aryd f with a few anapaestic sdansas (Ztffaca), and a still 
am alter ijliber of iambics and trochaics * and JSamdnL) 

[j Translated by Mr, KiwoEBSMBir of Mirras, from a tala in the 
provincial language* 
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tlie- uiiree or four last syllable. 1 ' of each hemistich within 
the stanza are the same in sound though different in sence. 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject 

It is supposed to have been written in emulation of a 
short poem (of twenty4wo stanzas) similarly constructed, 
but with less repetition of each rhyme; and entitled, from 
the words of the challenge with which it concludes, Gka.il 
carpa/iu. 


arq^i 

; jjjp 

" Thirsty and touching water to be sipped from the hol¬ 
low palms of my hands, I swear by the loves of sprightly 
damsels, that I will carry water in a broken pitcher for 
any poet by whom I am surpassed in rhymes.” 

However, the epic poem of HAgha, which will be men¬ 
tioned more particularly under the next head, contains a 
specimen of similar alliteration and rhyme; the last four¬ 
teen stansaa of the sixth canto (descriptive of the seasons) 
being constructed with like terminations to each half of the 
stanza. Instances will also be cited from EirAn avi’s 
poem hereafter noticed. 

The following example of a species of the Aryd metre 
is taken from the preface of the Nalcdaya. 


Aryd giti (8 feet). 

Asti m rdjd nit4 
lidmdkhyd, yd gatih pelt’d jdn f-te, 
yasya rardjd. *<niU 
ratndni jomah kule dhardjdui 'tl 


I 
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* The king celebrated under the name of RAMA,* exists, 
who is conversant with the supreme ways of moral con¬ 
duct • in whose family, exempt from calami ty and enriched 
v.'ith the gems of the earth, dependants flourish,’ 1. 5. 

The next is taken from DamAYAhtI’s lamentation on 
finding herself deserted by her husband Nala, it is in 
the same species of metre, 

2(i. Tatra, padd vydUndm, 
at'ha vibhrdntam vane cha devyd, 'lindm 

lan%-vrind4 vydUndin 
tatin dad’kdne, layd 'spacU •vydlindvi. 

27. Vega-bold 'pddtayd, 
vehyd, Bhaimt yutd laldpd ’suayti. 

“ Nvipa ! sa-ocddpd 'eitayd 
halivd ’rin, bdndhavdn did ’pad taya. 

28. $a cat'ham iridna-vandndm, 
nydyamd I dcharasl eevyamdna-vandndm, 

dhrtta-simd navandnrtm, 
ddrdndm iydgam, awupamd ! ’navandndm. 

29. Fara-critam 4tat twlnali [tit 4nak] 
miardmi, tan na s'ditUo ’si me tailwind, 

ddsha-sa/milaiwina 

praddshayd na ’tra sambhrame tat tw4na t [twd, 
ina!]” 

rnfri crfh^T^imf T^t^rvfl^rr h 

* J7 7ma aAja by whose commaart the poem was composed. So 

the commautatora remark; but it remains uncertain who he or 

whm he reigned. 
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rf^cr^r^ rmft* ?f *raTf%rerro- 


forPTT II 

9j T nt I 

^TOrfHrT^: rr^EJ^TtfEf^fT^T » 

it 

"Then the princess wandered in the forest, an abode of 
serpents, crowded with trees which resound, with the sweet 
buzz of bees, the resort of flocks of birds, "With her 
dark hair dishevelled through her haste, BHADif thns 
lamented: ' King! thou sl&yest foes, but defendest thy 
kindred, with thy quiver and thy sword. Unrivalled in 
excellence and conversant with morality, how hast thou 
practised, the desertion of a wife proud but left helpless in a 
forest; thus rendering thyself the limit of praise ? .But I 
consider this evil to be the act of another, and do not 
charge thee with it: I do not blame thee, my husband, * 
as in fault for this terror.’ ” S. 26—29. 

In the passage here cited, some variations in the read¬ 
ing, and greater differences in the interpretation occur; 
with which it is, however, unnecessary to detain the reader. 
After consulting several scholia, the interpretation which 
appeared preferable has been selected. The same mode 
will be followed in subsequent quotations from other poems. 




on mn 


IL M4ird'Vh'kandtis, or metre regulated by quantity. 

1. YaitaliyA, 

Another sort of metre, regulated by the jj#o portion of 
mdtrds or syllabic instants, is measured by the time ot the 
syllables exclusively; without noticing* as in the ga*k&- 
cfChctnd&S) the number of feet- It is therefore ctenomii^ a 
m&trdok'handm, and the chief metre of this kind is named 
Yaitdliya* It is a tetrastich* or strophe of four verses,, 
the tlrsfc and third containing the time of fourteen short 
syllables, and the second and fourth sixteen- The laws of 
its construction impose that each verse shall end in a ere tic 
and iambic* or else in a dactyl and spondee/' or by bao 
oliiii&t In regard to the remaining moments* whwh &ve 
six in the odd verses, and eight in the even verses of the 
strophe, it must be observed as a general rale, that neither 
the second and third, nor the fourth and fifth moments 
should be combined in the same long syllable ; nor* in the 
second mid fourth verses* should the sixth mdtrd be 
combined with the seven fch That general rule however 
admits of exceptions, and the name of the metre vanes 
aceordi ngly/ 

Although the VaitdUya regularly consist of alternate 



* This variety of the metre is named A paid lied, 

1 f Thus augmented, the measure in called Aupach^handasica, The 
whole of thp last canto of MAuhab epic poem hereafter mentioned It 
in this metre, and so is the first half of the 13t!i canto in BHJS.r*AVi s & 
Cimidrj’mi'ra* 

£ In the even verses of the strophe* if the fourth and fifth momens 
he combined in one Jong eyllable, contrary to the genera] rule above- 
mentioned, ibe metre is named Prdchyu vriUi? or, iii the odd verses, 
if the iftcand and third moments be so combined, the metre ia deno, 
uii.uated Udichya vtfili: or the rule may be violated in both instances 
at the same time* and the measure then take** the nune of Fr^ 
vrfttaG a* 
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short and long verses, it may be varied by making the 
stanza consist either of four short or four long verses, admit¬ 
ting at the same time the exception just now hinted* 
r lhe following is an example of a stanza composed in a 
species of this metre : 

Vaiidliya (PravrUtaca). 

./dam, Bhamtct-va nsa~bk ubhHtdm, 

■ druyatdm, &r uti - m andra sdyan am, 

■pavit'ram, ctdhlccmi, mbhodayam, 

Vydsa-vaotra-cat'hila m., Pkavrittacam. 


u -[VX> v /. t. _j w 


V «J H .. W 


" listen to this pure, auspicious, and pleasing history of 
the kings of the race of BharatA, as uttered from the 
mouth of VyaSA.” 

Irlere, as in most of the examples given by the commen¬ 
tator HelAyudha, and by other writers on prosody, the 
name of the metre occurs, I with a different acceptation. 
Where the stanza has the appearance of being a quotation 
(as in the present instance), it might he conjectured that 
the denomination of the measure was originally assumed 
from the example; and this conjecture would appear pro¬ 
bable, wherever the name (as is frequently the case) has 
no radical meaning connected with the subject of metre. 
But, in many instances, the radical interpretation of the 
word is pertinent, and 1ms obviously suggested its applica¬ 
tion as a term of prosody; and the stanza, which is given 
as an example, must therefore have been purposely con- 


* A tetrastich, consisting of four short verses of the sort called 
Praoftiacv, is named Chdruhaumi : and one comprising four long 
Tersea of that description U termed Apardntici. 
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struotfld to exhibit the;metre by words in which its denomi¬ 
nation is' included Tllis its confirmed by the circumstance 
of some of the words being incompatible with the measure 
which they designate: and, in such cases, the null or apo¬ 
logizes, on that ground for not exhibiting the name in the 
example. 

The VaitdUya metre has been employed by some of the 
most eminent poets; for instance, in the epic poem cd 
Mag it a, the sixteenth canto of which is chiefly in this 
measure, as the twentieth and last canto is in that species 
of it which is called A.v^CLch’hctndcisicci. 

The work here mentioned is an epic poem, the subject of 
which is the death of &3trfALA skin in war by CafeHtU : 

is entitled SUufdfa badha, but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whoso designation, with praises ol his 
family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Ifot, if tradition may be trusted, MAgjia, though expressly 
named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As the 
subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well pre¬ 
served, and the style of the composition elevated, this poem 
is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian taste for 
descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious descrip¬ 
tion, has disfigured even this work, which is otherwise not 
undeserving of its high reputation. The two first cantos 
and the last eight are suitable to the design of the poem ; 
but the intermediate ten, describing the journey of (JiushAa 
with a train of amorous damsels, from Dwdvctcd to 1 iid/rct- 
prast'ha is misplaced, and in more than one respect ex¬ 
ceptionable. 

The argument of the poem is as follows. In the first 
canto Hareda, commissioned by IhdrA, visits CpjSHHA 
and incites him to war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, 
Bi^PpXla king of the Chedis. In. the second, Crish^a 
consults with his uncle and brother, whether war should be 



immediately commenced, or lie should first assist Y o- 
dhtset’iiika in completing a solemn sacrifice which had 
been appointed by him. The result of' fclie consultation is 
in favour of the latter measure; and accordingly, in the 
third canto, Grjshwa departs for YtTOKianf’utBA’s ca¬ 
pital. In the thirteenth he arrives and is welcomed by the 
I'A'Kdavas. In the follawing canto the sacrifice is begun ; 
and in the next, Si 3 u Pi la, impatient of the divine honours 
paid to Crisun A, retires with his. partisans from the place 
ol sacrifice. A negoeiation ensues, which is however ineffee- 
L-ual, and hotel, armies prepare for action. This occupies two 
cantos. In the eighteenth both armies issue to the field of 
battle, and the conflict commences. The battle continues 
in the next canto, which describes the discomfiture and 
slaughter of Sfb:trr Ala’s army. In the last canto, the 
king, grown desperate, dares CuIshAa to the combat 
They engage, and in the Indian manner fight with super¬ 
natural weapons. SiSupAla assails his enemy with ser¬ 
pents, which the other destroys by means of gigantic cranes. 
I he king has recourse to igneous arms, which CBlSHtf A 
extinguishes by aneptunian weapon/ The c6 bat is pro¬ 
longed with other miraculous anus, and finally (JbIshn a 
slays So t $ or ala with an arrow. 

The following example is from a speech of Si SuriLA’s 
ambassador, in reply to a discourse of S atvaci, brother 
of Crash^a, at an interview immediately preceding the 
battle. ■ •• •’ 

% 'f fW tf; 

a* 


you u. 



os sasso&Et asp 


*§11 


; ) • • ,; ' V-i* ;■ •■, 

■Jlf*l*f^S»pl3Tf $ Wfifl: \\ 8° 8 

sT?^tpcrqr-s?fa 

ita^n 

tro^w-irsrrf^vT 

w^i 

f?TTtr^cf: 

“Alow man, poor in understanding, does not perceive 
his own ad vantage: that lie should not comprehend it 
when shown by others, is surprising. The wise, of them • 
selves, know tho approach of danger, or they put trust in 
others: but a foolish man does not believe information 
without personal experience. The proposal which I made 
to thee, CeIsiiAa, was truly for thy benefit; the generous 
are ready to advise even their enemies bout on their destruc- 
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tio7(, Pence and war have been offered at th'e same time 
)>y die; judging their respective' advantages, thou wilt 
choose between them. Vet good advice addressed to those' 
whose understanding is astray, becomes vain, like the. 
beams of the cold moon directed towards lakes eager for 
the warm, rays of the sun” 16. 39—43. 

Another passage of the same poem is hers subjoined as 
a specimen of a different species of this metre. It is tho 
opening of the last canto, where ftfoepALA, impatient of 
the discomfiture of his troops and those of his allies, dares 
ChIshSa to single combat. 

A wpadi'h a-ji dasi ca. 

i ■ 

Muc’ham ullasita4ri-ree%am uohehaw 

bhidum - bkm-yuga-bhfchanan dadkdnah, 
Samitdv iti mcram&n (imrishyci-n, 

gaiabkvr, dhwaia Ckedirdt Murdrim. 

" Raising his head, and with a countenance terrible by 
its forked brow and wrinkled forehead, the king of the 
Ckedis, impatient of the prowess thus displayed In battle, 
banished fear, and challenged the foe of Mura to the 
fight." 20. 1. 

A further example of the same metre is the second 
stanza of the following extract from the Oirdtdrjuniya* of 
JllUltAvI. Tho remaining stanzas exhibit variety of mea¬ 
sure, with two instances of. singular alliteration. 

* Aiwuna and the mountaineer, Cirdla it the n*me of a trite of 
mountaineers considered as bailianans. 
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The subject of that celebrate*! • poem,is ABjnisrA'ir obtain¬ 
ing celestial arms from Siva, IkdbA, and the r< st of the 
gods, to be employed against DmmlDHANA. It is by a 
rigid observance of severe an at er ivies in the first instance, 
and. afterwards by las prowess in a conflict with &IVA (.in 
the disguise of a mountaineer), that AEJU5TA prevails, This 
is. the whole subject of the poem; which is ranked with 
the Cumdra and Raghv of CAlidAsa, the NcmlwlMya of 
oFiiuARSHA, and MAgha’s epic poem, among the six excel¬ 
lent compositions in Sanscrit. The sixth is the MeghadMa . 
also ascribed to CAltdAsA ; and, on account of its excel¬ 
lence, admitted among the great poems (Mahdedvya), not¬ 
withstanding its brevity, 

w\\w 

5F4T«Tf 

: flnttf**; it 0 ..ii 
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The stanzas, which contain, alliteration, are here copied 
in Roman characters, 

18 Ika cluradhiga m aih 
dncMcl evdgamaih 
saiata-m asmtaram 

varmaya My an tar am. 

Awwni ativipina/m, 
vdda digvy&pvnam 
purusham iva param 
Padmaydnih param. 

20, Sulahhaih sadd nayavatd 'yavatd 
nidM-gtikyacddhipa-ramaih paramaih 
amimd dhanaih cshitibhritd 'tibkrtid 
mmatUya bkdti jagati jagati. 

‘ Then Arj.ONA, admiring the mountain. in silent asto¬ 
nishment, was respectfully addressed by Ins conductor, 
Cuvsra’s attendant: for even loquacity is becoming in its 
season. 

‘ " This mountain with its snowy peaks rending the cloudy 
sky in a thousand places, is, when viewed, able to remove 
at once the sins of man. An imperceptible something 
within it, the wise ever demonstrate to exist by proofs 
difficultly apprehended, But Brahma alone thoroughly 
knows this vast and inaccessible mountain, as he alone 
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knows tlic; supremo soul With Its lakes overspread by 
the bloom of lotus, and overshadowed by arbours of crcep- 
i ng plants whose .foliage and blossoms are enchanting, the 
pleasing scenery subdues the hearts of women who main¬ 
tained their steadiness of mind oven in the company of a 
lover. By this happy and well governed mountain, the 
earth, filled with gems of easy acquisition and great excel¬ 
lence, delightful to the god of niches, seeps to surpass both 
rival worlds.”'* 6. 10—20, 

% MatrXsamaca. 

The metre denominated Mdtrdmmacn consists of four 
verses, each of which contains the quantity of sixteen short 
syllables; and in which the last syllable must be a long 
one; and the ninth syllabic moment must be in general 
detached from the eighth and tenth, and he exhibited of 
course by a short syllable : if the twelfth be so likewise, 
the metre is distinguished by another name ; or if the fifth 
and eighth remain short, the denomination ia again changed. 
The last sort of metre is varied by deviating from the rule 
respecting the ninth moment; and another variety exhibits 
the fifth, eighth, and twelfth moments by short syllables, f 
These five varieties of the metre called Mdirdsamam may 
be variously combined in the same stanza; and in that 


* The, first and fa irth staves, in this quotation! are in tfca 
Ittvilambilor itiJgL and the fifth in the Prcimitfcshet*f j which will be 
both noticed wader a sub sequent head- The third is in an an comm on 
measure named Chandricd or CtAama* 

j The names || these four varieties are 1st, Pfattfidsicd, ^bjeh exhi- 
bitsi the ninth and twelfth momenta by shmt aylUuUa* and the fifteenth 
and sixteenth by a long onu; the real being optional. 2elly ( ChiLd t 
exhibiting the lUtii, eighth find ninth, by short syllables, the fifteenIh 
and sixteenth by a long one- 3dty, U/achitrd, the fifth and eighth 
short; the ninth and tenth long; also the fifteenth and sixfceenth long, 
4thly* F'ifidca ; fifth, eighth, and twelfth short ; fifteciBtb and sixteenth 
long ; a nd ihs rest indeterminate. 
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case the measure is denominated Pdddculacn; a name 
which is applied with greater latitude in J PrdoTdi prosody, 
to denote a tetrastich wherein each verse contains sixteen 
moimmts, without any other restriction as to the number 
and place of the long and short syllables. 

A poem inserted in the first volume of Asiatic Researches* 
is a specimen of the variety winch this sort of metre admits. 
In a collection of tales entitled Veldla 'pandiavvmati, the 
author, 6ivadAsa, has quoted several stanzas of that poem 
intermixed witii others, in which the measure is still more 
varied: and I may here remark, that the introduction of 
thyme into Sanscrit verse is not peculiar to this am; pa: s tic 
metre: JayadAyA has adopted it with success in several 
other sorts' of lyric measure, and it is frequent in Sanscrit 
poetry composed in any species of Prd&Ht metre. 

3. Git vara a. 

Another species of metre regulated by quantity is named 
GUydryd. Like the preceding, it is a tetrastich, in which 
each verse consists of sixteen mdtrds or momenta, but all ex¬ 
pressed by short syllables. In other words the stanza eon- 
tains sixty-four short syllables distributed into four vev 
From the mixture of verses of this description with others 
consisting exclusively of long syllables, arises anot 
distinguished into two sorts, according as the first couplet 
in the stanza consists of short syllables and the second of 
long; or, conversely, the first long and the second short, f 
Tbe GUydryd may be farther varied by making the last, 
syllable of each couplet long and all. the rest short; at the 


* Page 35. 

, + The rab;ett one couplet of the ntnnza email!! 

snort syllables and the other long, J» termed Sic’/td or CMU. If the 
cou P ,f ’ t Cflu ) am the short syllables, it is d«i<totni»at'ed Jyotisn ; but 
is called ialmjfd or Anaugancridu, ffhcti the first couplet cob hi its of 

syllable. 
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time red uehig both complete to twenty-nine moments ; 
or the first only to that measure and the second to thirty- 
one ; or the first couplet to thirty* while the mcond contains 
thirty-two,* 

4. Prdtnit measures. 

The foregoing are all comprehended under the general 
designation of Jdti: and besides these, which are noticed 
in treatises on Sanscrit prosody, other kinds belonging to 
the claaa of metre regulated by quantity, are specified by 
writers on Pmerit prosody. They enumerate no less than 
forty-two kinds, some of which comprehend many species 
and varieties. The most remarkable, including some of 
those already described as belonging to Sanscrit prosody, 
are the following, of which instances are frequent in 
Prdcrit, and which are also sometimes employed in Sans¬ 
crit poetry. 

.;V stanza of four, verses, containing alternately thirteen 
and eleven moments (and scanned (H-4+5 and 6 + 4 -{-1), 
is named either D6kdf (S, Dwipat’kd) or SdraM’hd (S. 
/Saiordb'him), according as the long verse precedes the short 
one, or the contrary. This metre, of which no less than 
twenty-three species bear distinct, names (from forty-eight 
short syllables to twenty-three long and two short), is very 
commonly used in Hindi poetry. As an instance of It, tiro’ 
work of Bihaeilal may be mentioned, which consists of 
seven hundred couplets (.sod s<£%) all in this measure. It is 
a collection of descriptive poetry; of which C RISEN A, 
sporting with RAn hA and the Gdpis, is the hero. The 
following example is from that celebrated author. 


* TIub metre, ctmeernieg which authorities disagree, is called 
Chuflkd Chilled; or, according to the Frttia rclndmra, JUruchird. 
f Corruptly Dtfhru* 



ft 
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MacardcHta, Gtdpdla ce 
cundala jhalacata cdna, 

Dhasy6 mandhiya gadha samara: 
dyddki Imata nisdna. 

The dolpnin-shaped ring, which glitters in. GdPALA’s 
ear, may be taken for the symbol of Cupid suspended at 
tho gate, while the god is lodged in his heart.” 

lo understand this stanza it must be remarked, that 
die symbol of the Indian cupid is the acmatic animal 
named Macma (which lias in the Hindu zodiac the place 
of Capricorn). ■ It is here translated dolphin., without how¬ 
ever supposing either the deliverer of Aston,' or any species 
of dolphin (as the term is appropriated in systems of natural 
history), to be meant. 

The Gfdt kd or Gdkd has been already noticed as 
name 0 | the Aryd measure in Prdcrtt prosody. Including 
unde,' this as a general designation the seven species of 
it, with all their numerous varieties, it is no uncommon, 
metre in Prdcrlt poetry. A collection of amatory verses 
ascribed to the famous monarch ^alivahaSa, comprising 
seven hundred stanzas,* and purporting to be a selection 
from many thousands by the same author, is exclusively 
in metre of this kind. The introductory verse intimates 
that 

" Seven hundred couplets {gdhds) are here selected out 
of ten millions of elegant couplets composed by the poet 

HAla is a known title of SalivAkana, and is so ex¬ 
plained both here and in a subsequent passage by the 


• From their number, entitled , 5 a < ^ n ?. 
G 2 
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'scholiast CfAN oXijhailA •BHArfo. Xfc is n«tj ho waver, ■ 

prbable, that h& i«Uy conipoaed those verses; and it 
would be perhaps too much to conjecture,: that the true 
author of them was patronised hy that monarch, whose 
existence as an Indian sovereign has beta brought lit 
: * doubt. 

The metre called Mahdr&ahtra (in Pvicrit, Marcthada) is 
a -tetrastich, of which each verso contains twenty-nine rndtrds, 
scanned by one foot of six, and five of four; with a termi¬ 
nating trochee. It has pauses at the eighteenth and 
twenty-ninth mdtrefe. This measure is evidently denominated 
bom the country which gives name to tin; MartxhdUa na¬ 
tion ; as another species, beforementioned, takes its design¬ 
ation from Smrrnktra ox SMaWkad The circumstance is 
remarkable. 

Another tetrastich, which it is requisite to notice, is 
denominated Hold. Each verse contains twenty-four mei~ 
trds: and this species of metre admits twelve varieties, 
from twenty-four short syllables to eleven long and two 

tart, bearing distinct names. 

The 8 : cd (Pr, Gtikappdd) is a stanza of she 
versos, arranged in a tetrastich and couplet; the first 
termed Gd-vy<$, and the second Ulldhi. In the tetrastich, 
each verso contains twenty-four moments (scanned 2 T five 
thnes 4 + % or else ti + four times 4 + 2) with a pause at 
the eleventh moment; and each verse of the couplet con¬ 
tains twenty-eight moments, with a pause at the fifteenth. 
Tiie varieties are extremely numerous, according to the 


* The pe&iQBulai between the gulfs of Cambay stud Cutch. . 'Ifo 
B'mie ratnams, but the boundaries of the province ere more restricted 
than in ancient times. It still, however, includes the remains of 
Caie'atfA’a city of Xhajtrci.j the celebrated temple of dJmandt’hu 
so frequently plundered by the Muhammedans; and the mountain of 
GiranSa* held sacred by the Jamas no leas than by the followers of 
the VJda. 
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number and ■ the places of the long and short syllables, 
No fewer than forty-five variations of the tetrastich, and 
seventy-one of the whole stanza, have saparate names'; 
They are distinguished by the number of short and long 
syllables (from 152 short to 70 long and 12 short in the 
whole stanza, or from !)6 short to 44' long and 8 short 
in the tetrastich). The follow mg example is extracted from 
the Pingala vriiii. 

Oh’Jiapfdd or Shaipadicd, 

Pindhdw didha san'Adh.a; bdha wppara pac'he'hara dai, 
Bmidhu xamacU, rahct dhcdim, Sami Ifainmira btidna la I, 
Udim iial-'.a ; paha bhamau; c'hagga rim, sim hi jhdliiw. 
Pac hp-harii paokohara, I'lmlli $411% pahhud, appdrdu, 
Himmim cajja Jajjalla bhaha, cdhdnala maku mdw, 
jaldu. 

Stilatdna sisa cambdla do/i, idjji caldvara, dins chalmt. 

SI 

Ja j jala, general of HammTra’s forces, taking the 
Held against the Mukammedan emperor, says vauntingly : 

“ 1 put on strong armour, placing barbs on my horse, 
and taking leave of kinsmen, I hasten to the war. Hav¬ 
ing received the commands of my .master II A ,hm! r a , 

I fly through the sky, f pursue the road; I flourish my 
scimitar on the head of the foe. Amid the bustle of horse 
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and foot 1 scale mountains. In IIAMjMra’S cause, ■J.AJ'- 
jAIjA declares, The fire of wrath bums within fob; laying 
my sword on the head of the Sultan, and abandoning this 
corporeal frame, I ascend to heaven." 

The emperor, whose death was thus vainly promised to 
HammIba by hi a braggart general, must have been Sul- 
tAs Mu H A mm ed KhusI, with whom he ia stated to 
have been contemporary, and who reigned from A. I). 1325 
to 1351 .* Hammiba was sovereign of Sdcwnbkciri, 
which, with unfeigned defereuce for the opinion ot Captain 
'Wileoku on a geographical question, I still think to be 
fidmbher: f and for this, simple reason, that the culinary 
salt brought from the lakes of Sdmbher is named in Sans- 
critj Sdcambhariya lav ana, answering to the Hindi Sdm¬ 
bher Idun. It is, however, proper to remark, that maps 
exhibit a place of the name of Sambhere between TTjjayani 
and Indor. 

The If teach'hd is a stanza of six verses, each comprising 
eleven moments (scanned 4- + 4 + 3). In admits eight 
species from sixty-six short syllables to twenty-eight long 
and ten ehort. 

The GuMalicd is composed of one stanza of the metre 
named .'Doha, followed by another in the measure called 
JRdld: the entire stanza consequently comprises eight 
verses. In this species of metre, rhyme and alliteration 
are so appropriate ornaments, that it admits the repetition 
of a complete hemistich or even an entire verse: as in the 
following example extracted from the jP ingttla vrltti. 


Ciih/laMcd or CwhAaVid, 

Dhdtld mdm Dhilli maha, much’Ma Meek'ha sm-ira, 
]jmm Jajjalld malla bar a, ckalm bira Hammim. 


-* As. Res. vol. ix., p. 192. f As, Res. vol. vii., p, 511. 
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Chxilla hire, HamwAra, pda bhara 'mdini campa'i 
Ijiga maga duiha cmdhdra dh&li sAtmlm taka jkampa‘i. 
Bitja imga <kdka andhdra dtiu. C'htvasd-tiaca odd 
Davaii, dwnasi wppachc’ha: mdm DhiiU maha, dhdtCd ; 

II 

“ Having made the barbarians faint at th e soun d of the 
drum beaten in the midst of Dkilit and preceded by 3aj- 
jala, eminent above athlets, the hero HammIra advances; 
an<i as the hero HamhIra advances, the earth trembles 
under his feet. The cloud of dust, raised by the march of 
his multitudes, obscures the chariot of the sun, Darkness 
spreads with, the march of his multitudes/ The hostages 
of the Khoraaankm are slain.; the foe is slaughtered, and 
the drum is beat in the midst of Bhilli.’* 

A stanza of nine verses, composed of one of five with a 
tetustrich of th^ metre called Dohd subjoined to it, is 
denominated JmMM. Here the stanza of five contains 
three verses of fifteen moments each, with two of twelve 
and eleven interposed. The distribution of the feet, toge¬ 
ther with a restriction as to the terminating one, varies in 
each verse: and a difference in the regulation of the feet 
gives rise to six varieties which have distinct appellations. 

Thu Ohatuskpadied (Pr. Clmupaia or Chmtpdi) is a 
stanza of sixteen verses distributed into four tetrastich s, in 
which each verse contains thirty moments Scanned seven 






times 4+2), and terminated by a long syllable. Th& me.v 
am-a is of very frequent use in the poetry of the modem 
languages. The Jidmdyana of TOLA^tDiftA., m seven 
cantos, a poem held in . great, estimation by Hindus of the 
middle tribes, is composed chiefly in a similar metre nnd< r 
the same name' (Ckaupdi), and containing the same num¬ 
ber of verses (sixteen) in the stanza. It alternates with the 
Doha, arid very rarely gives plants in 1 that poem to any 
other metre. 

In this metre, the stanza contains the greatest, number of 
verses of any admitted into Preterit prosody. The other 
measures regulated by quantity are tetrastichs, except thu 
Ghat id and certain other couplets noticed at the foot ot the 
page;* some of which might have been ranked with more 
propriety under the next head of uniform metre. 

One other measure which is placed in. this class, but 
■which belongs rather to another, remains to bo noth d- 
It is an irregular stanza of four verses, containing alter¬ 
nately seventeen and eighteen syllables, with no regulation 
of their length or of the quantity of the verse or stanza. 
It is termed Gandhi, or in PrderU Gandhdiia. 

The rest of the Prdcrii metres may bo sought in the 
synoptical tables subjoined to this essay. 

The present may be a proper place for noticing a class of 
poetry which has been even more cultivated-in the PrderU 
and provincial languages' than in Sanscrit. I allude to 
the erotic poetry of the Hindus. 

* The GhMd and Ghn.’Jdnanda, consisting of Wti *er«es of thirty- 
one mdttd* each- In the first specie* the pauses aie after the tenth 
eighteenth mdlrds i \a bke other after the eleventh and eighteenth, 
There U all© a slight difference in the distribution of the feet (7 
ti m e s 4 3 short; and B + 3 ti mes 3 \ b + 6 -f- 3+ 3 & hor L} r l 'h e Jhv * - 

padied lias in each vers* tvrcnty-oigltf mdtras (0 -[- fi ’ e times 4-f d Iqfaff)' 
The 8k'fi t containing the like number, the C'htmjd with Forty -©op 
m to the verse, and the MHd with forty-five, arc couplets,; : -i 
the feet ate strictly regulated. 

. m 
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On its general character, I shall briefly oheire, that it is 
free from tin* grievous defects of the HmiKyaems composed 
m the style and metre of Persian verse; but ele¬ 

vation of sentiment and simplicity of diction. The passion, 
which it pictures, is sensual, but the language refined 
some tenderness in the expression and' in the thoughts. 
Among the most celebrated poems in this class may bo 
mentioned the Ghauro, 'pcmrhdsicd, comprising fifty stanzas, 
by OiJAURA, and Amaru Mtaea, containing twice that 
number, by Amaru. Tim urd, is supposed to be uttered 
by the poet Craura, who, being detected in an intrigue 
with a king’s daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 
in the recollection of his successful love. The other, which 
is a collection of unconnected stanzas on amatory topics, is 
reputed to be the work of the great ^ANGARA aCsbARYA; 
composed by him in his youth, before he devoted himself to 
the study of theology. 

Some of the com mediators on this poem have attempted 
to explain it in a devout and mystical sense, on the same 
principle upon which JayadevaA lyric poems are inter¬ 
preted as bearing n religious meaning. The interpretation, 
however, is too strained to be admitted; and though 
J AY An eva’s intention may have been devout, and his 
meaning spiritual, AmARU, or whoever was the true author 
of th« work bearing this name, is clearly the lover of an 
earthly mistress. 

The most singular compositions in this class of poetry 
and for which chiefly a notice of it has been here, intro- 
ducted, are those in which the subject is treated with the 
studied arrangement and formal precision of the schools. 
I shall instance tiie RasamanjaH of BirXNUbATTA misra 
m Sanscrit, and the works of MatirAvta and Sundara 
in Hindi. Here various descriptions of l ivers and vnis- 
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tresses distinguished by temper, age, and circumstances, 
are systematically classed and logically defined, with the 
seriousness and elaborate precision of scholastic writers. 
As ridicule was not intended, these poems are not humorous 
but trilling: and I should not have dwelt on the subject, 
if their number, and the recurrence of them in different lan¬ 
guages of India, were not evidence that the national haste 
is consulted in such compositions, 

'III. Varna vritta; metre regulated by the number of 

syllables. 

The next sort of metro is that which is measured by the 
number of syllables ; it is denominated A vshai'etc. h’han di <a 
or Vm'na- vrtita. in contradistinction to the preceding kinds 
which fire regulated by quantity ; and it may be subdivided 
into three sorts, according as the verses com posing the 
stanza are ail similar, or the alternate alike, or all dissi¬ 
milar. 

This also is a stanza of four verses ( pddas), each con¬ 
taining an equal number of syllables, the length of which 
ie regulated by special rules. The number of syllables 
varies from twenty-four to a hundred and four, in each 
strophe: this is. from six to twenty-six in each verse, 
There are Indeed names in PrdcrXt prosody for verses from 
one to five syllables, and instances of Sanscrit verso con¬ 
taining a higher number than above stated, viz. from 
twenty-seven to one less than a thousand. But these consti¬ 
tute distinct classes of metre. Between the limits first-men¬ 
tioned, twenty-one kinds receive different appellations appro¬ 
priated to the number of syllables contained in the stanza. 

Bach kind comprehends a great variety of possible 
metres, according to the different modes in which long and 
short syllables, as well as pauses, may be distributed; and 
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riince the four quarters of each stanza may, be either all 
alike, or only the alternate similar, or all different, the 
variety ot possible metres is almost infinite. Pingala, 
hpwever, gives directions for computing the number of 
species, and for finding their places, or that of any single 
one, in a regular enumeration of them; or conversely, the 
metre of any species of which the place is assigned : and 
rules have been given even for calculating the space 
which would be requisite for writing down all the various 
species. 

In the first class or kind, wherein the verse consists of 
six syllables, sixty-four combinations are commuted on the 
syllables oJ: each verse ; 4,096* on those of the half stanza J 
and I6,777,216f on the twenty-four syllables which con¬ 
stitute the complete stanza of this class. In the last of 
the twenty-one binds, 67,108,864 combinations are co: 
puted on twenty-six. syllables within each verse ; nearly 
> 03,621,000,000,000, oh fifty-two syllables; and more 
than 20,282,388,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, on & 

hundred and four syllables which form the stanza. + 

The different sorts, which have been used by poets, are 
few in comparison with the vast multitude of possible 
metres. Still they are too numerous to he all described at 
full length. I shall therefore select, as specimens, those 
sorts of metre; which are most frequently employed, or 


* Viz. 64 uniform and 4,082 half equal. 

t J r «. 64 uniform, 4,032 half equal, md 16,773,120 unequal ot dis¬ 
similar, 

J A mode of calculating the possible varieties of metre is also taught 
m the TMdmti, a treatise of arithmetic and geometry, by BHAatJAiuu 
This truly learned astronomer was also a poet, and hii mathematical 
works are composed iu highly polished metre, If the reader figure 
tc himself Euc.ctd .in Alcaic measure, Piophantvs in anapa^ste, or 
the Almagest versified with all the variety of Ho mtiaa metre, he will 
form an adequate notion 1 - of this incongruity. 
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which require particular notice; referring for the rest to the 
subjoined tables, in which the various kinds are succinctly 
exhibited by single letters descriptive o! feet scanned in the 
Indian and in the Latin mode. 

In the best Sanscrit, poems, as those, of C a LID A ha, 
BxiitBAvi, Sul haks.ua, Magha, fee. the poet usually 
adheres to the same, or at least to similar metre, throughout 
the whole of the canto ;* excepting towards the close of 
it, where the metre is usually changed in the last two or 
three stanzas, apparently with the intention of rendering 
the conclusion more impressive. Sometimes, indeed, (he 
metre is more irregular, being changed several times within 
the same canto, or even altering with every stanza. 

The Rdghava pM&aviya, by Cavikaja,-)* is an instance 
of a complete poem, every canto of which exhibits variety 
of metre. This extraordinary poem is composed with 
studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the option of the 
■reader, be interpreted as relating the history of Kama and 
other descendants of .D A3 ar AT * H A, or that of 'Yudkisk- 
f’HHU and other sons of PAforr. The example of this 
singular style of composition had been set by SitbaKdhu 
in' the atory of VdmmdaUd, and IUnabhaWa in his 
unfinished work entitled Cdclambari; as is hinted by Oa- 
vii-aja. Both these works, which like the Datacurndni 
of DatSjH, are prose compositions in poetical language, 
and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed exhibit 
continual instances of terms and phrase* employed in. a 
double sense: but not, like the Rdghava pdmdaviya, two 
distinct stories told, in the same words. 


» yVtittin on rhetoric (as the author of the Sd?ntyti <tarjpa4a &nd 
othors) lay it down as a maxim* that the metre and at.yle should in 
ireneial ho uniforiH in each canto: but they admit occaaicmal devia¬ 
tions in regard to the met re, 

f So the author has called himself. 
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The following passage will, suffidentiy explain tbo uian* 
uei,* in which the poem is composed. The first stanza is of 
the mixed sort of metre named Upajdti, which will be im¬ 
mediately described; the second,.is in one of the measures 
composing it, termed Updudravajra. 

tm; : i 

\\\\\\ 

50. Mdtuh sriyan mndadhad Indumatydk 
ildghyak iavatcdla iikSdupancUh, 

Amu, prajcipcilanadacskabkdvdd, 

Ajasya cka&re manasdh prawAuam. 

51. Viehitr&viryasya divan gatasya 
pituh sa rdjyam pratipadya hdlyd, 

Pnvim A yddhydm, Dhrttrdshftxibhadvdm, 
sa hj'Misdbkdm sue ham adhyuvdsa. 

“Having the beauty of his mother XnditmatI, and 
admirable like the dewy season when it enjoys, the beauty 
of the stars, lie (Tb^ARATiu) made glad the mind of 
AM* by bis skill in the protection of the people. Suc¬ 
ceeding iu youth to the kingdom of his variously valiant 
father, who departed for heaven, he dwelt happily in the 


* A,'a was father, and Irfpu.sATl mother o£ Dai ah/, (’ha. 
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i of Ayddhyd, which wag adorned with elephants and 
upheld the prosperity of his realm.” 

Otherwise interpreted the same passage signifies, 

« Having' the ‘beauty of his mother; and admirable like 
the dewy season when it enjoys the beauty of the stars and 
of the moon, he (PAtfbu) made glad the heart of the unborn 
god hy his skill in the protection of creatures. Succeeding 
in youth to the kingdom of his father ViCHrrBAVfBYA* 
who departed for heaven, lie dwelt happily iu the peaceful 
city of Jlastind-pv/ra auspiciously inhabited by DkeIta- 
bAshtba.” 1. 50. and 51, 

To proceed with the subject. In general the different 
sorts of verse which are contained in the subjoined synop¬ 
tical table of uniform metre, are used singly, and the Stanza 
is consequently regular : but some of the species, differing 
little from each other, are intermixed. Thus the Pndravajra, 
measured by a dactyl between two epitrites (third and 
second), and the U'pendravajra, which begins with a, diiam¬ 
bus, may be mixed in the same stanza. This sort of mixt 
metre (an example of which has been just now exhibited) 
is denominated Upajdti: it of course admits fourteen 
valuations ;t or, with the regular stanzas, sixteen, The 
relief which it affords from the rigorous laws of tha uniform 
stanza, renders it a favourite metre with the beet poets. It 
has been much employed by CAlidasa, in whose poem on 
the birth and marriage of PXavATf, three out of the seven 
cantos which compose it are in this metre ; as are eight 
out of nineteen in his heroic poem on the glory of the race 
of RAOHTI, 

The last mentioned work, which is entitled RaghuvmUa, 


# Vichitbaviei' 4 wan husband of I AtfiWs mother,, 
f Tfhty have distinct names, which ate j mime rated in the Gk’hatU 
ddmariaMa, cited by the commentator on the FrZttu Bi'fudcartt; aa 
ffla&rprabhd Cantimatr, &C. 








and is among the most admin J compositions in the Sanscrit 
tongue, contains the history of Rama and of 3s is predeces¬ 
sors and successors, from IJilIpa father of Ragitu, to 
AgniveknA a slothful prince who was succeeded by his 
widow and posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate 
chiefly to Raghu, with whose history that of his father 
DiLIPA, and of his son Aja, is nearly connected. The 
next eight concern Rama, whose story is in like manner 
intimately connected with that of hie father Dasakai’ha 
and of Ms sons CuSa and Lava. The three concluding 
cantos regard the descendants of CeAa, from Atjt’i-ii to 
AgniveuAa, both of whom are noticed at considerable 
length ; each being the subject of a single chhto, in which 
their characters are strongly contrasted ; while the inter¬ 
mediate princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded 
into the intervening canto, which is little else than a dry 
genealogy. 

The adventures of Rama arc too well known to require 
any detailed notice in this place. The poet has selected 
the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates them 
nearly as they are told in the mythological poems aixd 
theogoni.es, but with, far greater poetical embellishments. 
Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed sacred (not 
excepting from this censure the Rdmdya-ka, of YAuifct,) 
is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than 
abundant in repetitions; and it is for this reason that 
examples have been selected, for the present essay, .ex¬ 
clusively from the celebrated profane poems. Rama’s 
achievements have been sung by the profane as frequently 
as by the sacrecl poets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the Purdms, and is the solo object of 
YajvmIci's poem, and of another entitled Adhydtma lid- 
'/ndyana, which is ascribed to YyXjSA. A fragment of a 
Rdmdyana, attributed to Baudhatana is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
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phileiophical poem, usually cited under the title of Yoga, 
vwisM'h.a, is a part of a .Mmdyana, comprising the edu¬ 
cation of the devout hero. Among profane poems on the 
same subject, the Rwjhumnia and Bhaiticdvya with the 
Righava pdn&aviyci beforementioned, are the most esteemed 
in Sxnsc.iR, as the’ Rdmdyana of TuUSHdasa and Rdma- 
ckandri&i of CSUvadAsa are in Hindi. The mmor 
poets, who have employed themselves on the same topic, 
both in SanaerU and in the Prdcrtt and provittei^ dialects, 
ai e by far too numerous to bo here specified. 

The other poem of CAlidAsA abov eine,uti on ed, though 
entitled Cwmdra mmbhava or origin of Cujiara (who. is 
son of ParvaH), closes with ParvatTs wedding. It has 
the appearance «of being incomplete; and a tradition runs, 
that it originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess as daughter of mount 
Himalaya, and celebrates the religious austerities by 
which she gained Siva for her husband ; after Caitdarpa, 
or Cupid, had failed M injuring Siva with a passion for 
her., and had perished (for the time) by the fiery wrath of 
the god. The personages, not excepting her father, the 
anewv mountain, are described with, human manners and the 
human form, with an oxr.< t observance of Indian Costume. 

The following stanza from a poem in mixed Language 
u'.oii tile some subject (the birth of CtjmAra), is selected 
& a further example of Updjdli metre, and as a specimen 
of the manner in which Sanscnt and JPfdCfit ore some¬ 
times intermixed. It is quoted for that purpose in the 
Fingalavritti. 

*rm; f*rn;: 

*TfdHfT#t f%W*RTWr^t It 




prXc Jt pojstky. 



Bdloh cumdral: s<t ch'kn- imMa-dkdH. Updil-Und 
humv, ei-ca-ndri. 


Ahar-nisam c'hdl 'vi$am bkic’hdri. Gati/r Wmriirt 
cila cd hamd'H. 

grieving over her infant son ComIra or Scan mi, 
snys, , 

“ child is an infant, but he bar, six mouths [to be 
&$} ; •» am a helpless, solitary female: night and day my 
mendicant husband swallows poison : what resource is there, 
alas, for 3110 ?” 

An instance of the same measure used in the MavakaUa 
{Muh&rdddm) language is quoted by the commentator on 
the YrUta retna cam. It |ppears, however, from the 
rhymes, that the verso is there subdivided by a pause after 
the fifth syllable. 

The .variety of the Upajdti metre is increased by the 
further mixture of two sorts of iambic measure named 
Yantiasi'ka and indravavM. The first is composed of a 
cbojpambus between two diiambi ; in the second, the first 
dissyllable is a spondee instead of an iambic. Instances of 
this miyfc metre occur in ValmIcTs Edmch/ana;* in the 
5hi Jihdjjavata purdna, + and in a metaphysical and theo¬ 
logical drama entitled PrabMka chandrMaya:\ 

r lhe following example from the drama now mentioned, 
exhibits the combination of those four, sorts of metre in a 
single stanza. 


srtTcft 


* In a passage of the Sundant cdMa, 
t Book J6ih. 

t Among the persons o£ this flsranrui afe the pa&sifr&i arid vice 1 * 
(pride, anger, avarice, &c : ) witli the virtues (an pity anti patienc^} 
and other abstract notions,, some of which constitute very strange 
pmomficatloiis. the author was CitismU Pa^ita, 
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Vidyd-pm bdciho day ci-jan r ) > ui - bbXirniv, 

Virdnctsi mucti-puri niratyayd 
A tak on IdchcJi he da ■vidhirn, vidhitsur 

nivaxtum af.re-eli hati nityotm e'va sah. 

" Vdrd-riasi, the indestructible city ot eternal salvation, is 
the native land of science and intellect: hence, one desirous 
of observing the precepts by which a continuance of family 
is cut off [and final beatitude obtained], is solicitous to 
dwell there continual ly.’"' 

The same term (Upujdti),^ descriptive of mixt metre, 
has been also applied to the inter mixture of two spondaic 
measures named Vdtorrni and Sdlini; which are very simi¬ 
lar, the first having an anaprest, the other a cretic, between 
a d is pun dens and second epitritus, with a pause at the 
fourth syllable. Analogous to the first of these are the 
JRat'hdddhatd and SivdgatA, measured by an anapaest 
preceded by two trochees, and followed in the one by two 
iambics, and in the other by an ionic. These and the pre¬ 
ceding are metres in very common use with the best poets ; 
and instances of them will occur in subsequent extracts, 
chosen for the sake of other measures with, which they are 
joined. 

The several sorts of metre; above described are, like the 
two last, also employed separately: for Instance, the first 
cantos of the Fmshadhiya of Sriharsha, and Oirdfdr- 
j'uniya of BhAravI, as well as that of the epic poem of 
Mao HA, are in the iambic measure called Vctnios^ha; 
which recurs again in other parts of the same poems; espe¬ 
cially in the Girdta, of which four books out of eighteen 
are in this measure 

The first of the works just now mentioned is a poem 
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in twerity*two c&n^s, on the marriage of Nala, king of 
J\ r i.8hadha, and DamayantI, daughter of BhImA, king of 
Vtderbha. It is a favourite poem on a favourite subject, 
and though confessedly not free from faults, is bv many 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in the EkinserU 
language. The marriage of NALA and DAmaya NTf, big 
loss of Ins kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent 
devices ot Cedi disguised in the human form. Ins desertion 
of his wife and his transformation, her distresses, her 
discovery of him, and his restoration to his proper form 
and to his throne, are related in. another poem already 
noticed under the title of Kdltiddya. Their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Mahdbhdrata* and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Tkivi- 
C.baai a BHA t tA, entitled Net lackum'pu or Dauiayct-nii 

c&t hd. S r i H A k s n a’S' poem, though containing much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very- 
barren of incident. It brings the story no further than the 
marriage of Nala and Damayanti, and the description 
of their mutual affection and happiness, which continues 
notwithstanding the machinations of Cali. The romantic 
and interesting adventures subsequent to the marriage, as 
told in the NaUch-ya, are here wholly omitted ; while the 
poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well 
accommodated to the taste of his countrymen, indulges in. 
glowing descriptions of sensual love. 

The following example of Var^ml’ka metre is from the 
introduction of the Naiskadhiya. To render the author’s 
meaning intelligible, it may be necessary to premise, that 
the mere celebrating of Nala and Damayanti, is reckoned 



From the 53d to thn 79th chapters of the Fa n a par™. 

J A composition, in whioh prose and »et|| are interim zed, is called 
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sufficient to remove the taint of a smful age, and is so 
declared in a passage of the Mahdhhdvatct. 


Van&cisfha metre. 


«PT«pi; 


3K ^TO^ffT^T^TiRfa 


Pavilram atrdtanute jagcul pip, 

smritd, rasa-cshdlanaydva- pat, cat'hd; 

Catfliavn net, su 'mad-giram, dvddm api, 
swastfvinim dva, pavitrayishyati. 

* How should a story, which, being remembered, purifier 
the world in the present age, as it were by an actual ablu¬ 
tion, fail of purifying my voice, however faulty, when em¬ 
ployed on this narration.’’ 1. 3. 

In the following passage from BhauayI’s Cirdtdrjuniya, 
the last stanza is an. example of tho MaXwii metre, and the 
preceding one of the Fushvitdgra ; which will be noticed 
further on : all the rest are in the Vantci&tlia measure. It 
is the close of a reproachful speech of DraotadI to her 
eldest husband, YuDHlsiifimiA, inciting him to break the 
compact with X) xje Y 6d H A n A, by which the i a® day AS 
had engaged to remain twelve years in exile. 
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*prT^ w*! 

f^TT^^TT'TTfflf'f^^'fe^ 1 *®^t 

'^wrasRT^Prc«r^t»T- 

faalfcpfik : .fatfW 

iia^u 

fqffciqH^lf*f??\ 

f^qftdptw*$i.«ni«*i vtorov: lis^ti 

«I do not comprehend this thy prudence; for opinions 
are indeed various : but anguish forces itself on. my mind 
vrhen considering thy extreme distress. Thou, who didst 
formerly repose on a costly couch, and wert wakened with 
auspicious praise and song, now sleepost on the ground 
strewed with pungent grass, and art roused from thy 
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slumbers by the disml howipfe of sbakak Thy feet, 
■which, resting bn a footstool ador)wl with precious stones; 
were tinged by the dost of the eloosoms in the chaplets 
■worn by prostrate monarchs, no^, tread the wilderness-::, • 
where th.fi tips of sharp grass are u'Opped by the teeth of 
stags. Thy-person, 0 king, which] £b?emerly gained beauty 
by fading on the blessed remnant Pf the feast given to 
b:oy men, now wastes with, thy glOrf, while thou feedest 
on the fruits of the forest. That thoh art reduced to this 
condition by the act of thy enemies,, yarrows up my soul. 
To the valiant, whose courage is unsubdued by the foe, 
mis lor tune is a triumph. Reliinpmshinjr peace, 0 king, he 
active, and rouse thy energy for the sh Whter of thy foes. 
Placid saints, not kings, attain perfectito, disarming their 
enemies by patience. If persons such M thee, whose ho¬ 
nour is their wealth, who are leaders of. tee brave, submit 
to such insupportable disgrace, then is magnanimity de¬ 
stroyed without resource. If, divested df courage, thou 
deem submission the means of lasting eofe then quit thy 
how, the symbol of a sovereign, and bec- ming a hermit, 
feed here with oblations the purifying Adherence 

to the compact is^not good for thee, valian .prince, while 
thy foes compass thy disgrace; for kings,] ambitious of 
victory, scruple not the use of stratagem in -eating with 
enemies. Thee, who by force of fate and time now sunk, 
in the deep ocean of calamity, dull with dimirsvVhed splen¬ 
dour, and slow to enterprise, may fortune agai; attend, as 
thou rises! like the sun with the new bom day, .dispelling 
hostile gloom." I. 37—40. 

To return to the enumeration of analogous .sorts of 
metre, A true spondaic metre, named VidyunmiUd, con¬ 
sisting of four spondees, with a pause in the middle of the 
verse, which 'Virtually divides the tetrastich into a stpnsia of 
eight, is often mixed, as before observed, with the metre 


tovmed QUydryd, contausri^g tlie same quantity in a greater 
mnnbar of syl lables. i | 

Other measures, also mi taming the satnS quantity but 
in a greater number ofylUbles, occur among the species 
of uniform metre. Tift subjoined note* exhibits several 
species, in which the vatytf is divided by the position of the 
pauses into two parts eijual in. quantity, and some of them 
equal in number of /Syllables. Further instances tire aW 
stated in the notes, »£ metre containing the same quantity 
similarly reducible 6 /equal feet.f Some of the species ,f 
metre which contain' a greater number of syllables, ;;e 
reducible, in conformity to the position of their pauses, to 

this clasa.J 

All these varieties of metre have a great analogy to the 
Mdtrdmmaca and other species before described, ‘which, 
similarly contain the quantity of sixteen short syllables or 
eight long, reducible to four equal feet. 

Among the kj|cls of metre described at the foot of the 
preceding par a ijra p hs, the I)o<liutC(f : Jrfi&ci&j, and X*yq*~ 
mltdcshard arejpte most common, A stanza in the ana- 
prest.ic measur^vltamed. TVctrrtt/cfcs^tctTC, m which, each verso 
exhibits affittjjjttion at its close, has been already quoted 



* .Rwcwtaour^ fir Champacamdid, composed of alternate dactyls: and 
spondeen ■ Ma f % measured by three spondees with four short, sylla¬ 
bles before l$i last; Pa-hava, containing a spondee and dactyl, and 
an anapm-it ; /iid spondee ; Bhramaravilasitd, measured by two spou* 
dees four shut syllables and an anapfest ; laid ddhalar aid, composed 
o f alternates;'imphibrachy s and anapaests; and fieverai other specie*, as 
Cttsvnta vi-i-iitra, Main gain nioarn, Cudmala danti, Inland, fee. 

| DidlMat, composed of three dactyls and a spondee ; Tdined con- 
tainiug fntu anaprests j Pramitdc shard, measured by throe atiapassfcs 
with an (Sphibrachy* lor the second foot; Mdid, a species of Chan- 
dfdvarii,, and some others, 

t Thus Mai id cr Ida combines two simple binds, the PidyunmtUd and 
Chandravarti, So Cravnehapadd Is composed of two species before- 
mentioned, the Champaeamdld and MaUguda, 
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fi : t>m the fifth canto of the Oirdtdijuniya of IblXBAvf. 
The specimen of anaprestic measure Tolaca, .which will be 
here cited from the close of the .Nalddaya, is a farther 
instance of alliteration introduced into every stanza of this 
singular poem, 

Ttif AOA. 


T^mt^TTj^m^rrT i 

^Tfm'RtTWf^fmT^wT i! 

Ari -sanhatir asya vanmhu ,iuchdm 

padum dpadam dyad amd 'padarad. 

Suchadctn cka yat’kaiva jandya llari-m 
yatam dyatamdya tam dyata Aid. 

" fho luckless and despondent crowd of his foes found 
in the forests a calamitous place of sorrow; and prosperity 
was constant to him, who gave happiness to a sincerely 
affectionate people; as she clings to Haw, who blesses tlie 
guileless.” 4. 46, 

It has been before said, that, in several sorts of metre, 
the pauses would justify the division of the stanza into a 
greater number of verses than four, and instances have 
been shown, where either the number of syllables, or the 
quantity, would be, the same in each verse of a stanza, of 
eight, twelve, or even sixteen short verses. In the follow¬ 
ing species of metre, the verses of the stanza, subdivided 
according to the pauses, are unequal. 

The Sdrdu lavic.H&ita, a very common metre, of which 
examples occur in the former volumes of Asiatic Re¬ 
searches,* is a tetrastich, in which the verse consists of 



* Vol. i. p. 379. 
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nineteen syllables divided by the pause into portions o± 
twelve and seven syllables respectively. The following 
instance of this metre is from the close of the first book of 
■ Mag ha’s epic poemj where Naked A, having delivered 
a 'message from Indra, inciting CbIs h:na to war with 
Sj^UPalA, king of the Ghe'dis, departs, leaving the hem 
highly incensed against his kinsman and enemy. 




O'm Uyu-ctavatv ’t’ha -id', ■ngina, iti 
vydhritya vdchctih nabhas 
Tasminn utpatitd p u yah swra-'inundv 
indvh firtyam bibhroii, 

SatH.vndm anisam vind$a-p isunah, 
cruddhetsya Ghaidyam pvati, 

Vy dr/mi vet, bhrucuH ch’halena, vadand 
cetivi vhacdr dspadmi, 

« While the divine sage, having delivered this discourse, 
ascended the. sky, bearing on his front the radiance of the 
moon ; the hero, armed with a bow, uttered an expression 
of assent; and the frown, which found place on his brow 
wreakful against the prince of the Ghedis, was as a portent 
in the heavens, foretokening destruction of his foes.” X. 7d. 

The MandctcrdnfA, which is the metre in which the 
Mdghaduta is composed, has pauses subdividing each 
verse of seventeen syllables into three portions, containing 
four, six, and seven syllables respectively: viz. two spon¬ 
dees ; two pyrrhichii and an iambic; a cretifj, trochee, and 
spondee. The HctrUii differs from the preceding in tram- 
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posing the first and second ^portions of tiie verse, and mak¬ 
ing the third consist of an anapjest between, two iambics- 
An instance of it wilt "be subsequently exhibited. 

The example (& the first mentioned metre, here inserted, 
is from the Meyha cluta. Tin's elegant little poem, attri¬ 
buted a$ before observed to Cal ruASA, and comprising no 
move than 116 stanzas, supposes a Yacsha or attendant of 
rtavi'RA to have been separated from a beloved -wife by an 
imprecation of the god Otir&RA, who was irritated by the 
negligence of the attendant, in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by Inora’S elephant. The distracted 
demigod, banished from heaven to the earth, where , he 
takes his abode on a hill on which Rama once sojourned,* 
entreat* a parsing cloud to convey an affectionate message 
to his wife. 


Manddcrdntd metre. 




ft 

m f^^SYer y4t it 


* Oftllflcf Rdmvffiri. 
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j£. Jdt'Zm wctnMji bku-vci na-v idiid pztt’hcfV’dvartcicti'iidm, 

Idndmi twdm,pracrtti-purutf';t-% cdm$$&pp$n, &lagh6nah 

T6rturt'kibvm\. ivxiyi, vidhi-va&a 1 dtirabandhur, gat<S 
'lutrn, 

Yddmyd mbghd va.mm adJdgtine, nddkoasW labdka’cdm&, 
7. S(WtajYdndn twain mi faraiwi; tat, pfrydda,, p'ldyd'jdh 

Sa.ibd4iam W, kara, Ahanayall-orddha-vislesliitnHyu 

GciTitcivyd id vasa&it' A Imd oid-nw ■yiXcahMward'hdin. 

Vdkyd di/d) t (I*- at ’h it a~If(irctr$ir<:d-ckctndricd-dh(tul(L-l uit- 
w it/d. 

“ 1 know thee sprung from the celebrated race of ditu- 
\ [an clou da, a minister of I SDK A, who dost assume an; y 
form ah pleasure: to thee .1 ‘become m bumble suitor, being 
separated by ''be-power of fate from my beloved spouse : a 
request preferred in vein, to the noble is better than success¬ 
ful solicitation to the vile. Thou art the refuge to the in- 
tlamed : therefore do thou, 0 cloud, convey to my beloved 
a message from me who am banished by the wrath of the 
god of riches. Thou must repair to Aided the abode of the 
lord of Yacshas, a palace of which the walls are whitened by 
the moonbeams from the crescent on the head of &1VA, 
who Seams;, fixed in the grove without.” (i and ;■ 

The Hie ha Hni, also a common metre, distributes seven¬ 
teen syllables into portions of six and eleven : an iambic 
and two spondees in the one, and a tribrachys, an a past 
dactyl, and iambic in the other. This is the metre o.f the 
Ananda lahart, a hymn of which S an c A. rack ART A is the 
reputed author, and which is addressed to &IVA, the Sacti 
or energy of 6iva or Mara Dfr va. It comprises a hun¬ 
dred stanzas of orthodox poetry held in great estimation by 
the devout followers of SancARA : the devotional poetry 
of the Hindus does not usually employ metre of so high an 
order. 

Examples of this measure will, be shown in a subsequent 
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ex tract from a work of a very different kind ; u dram? 
by BHAVAiradTi entitled Maloti tnddho. 'a. 

The MdUniy consisting of" fifteen syllables, places two 
t-ribraehys and a spondee in tire one subdivided portion of 
the verse, and a erotic, trochee, and spondee, in the other. 
An instance of it occurs in a former extract from the Gird- 
tdrjuniya. The following example of this metre is from 
the drama abovementione# The passage is descriptive of 
a love-sick maid. 

Mdlinl metre. 


: $§H?ra i 

Parimrldita-mi't-hili~midnam o/ngam ; pravrUtik 
Cal'ham api pa rivd i u- prd H% and bJdh, eriydsu. 

, Galayatl cha himdnidr m.$hmlancasmt laeshmim 
A. blurt ava-c an - da.nia-chchk edet-cdnlah. capdlah, 
r< Her person is weary like bruised threads of a lotos : 
scarcely can the earnest entreaties of her attendants incite 
her to any exertion ; her cheek, pale as new wrought ivory, 
emulates the beauty of a spotless moon." 1, .22. 

The Praha rah,ini, containing thirteen syllables, separates, 
a molos3US from two pyrrhiehii, as many trochees, and a 
spondee. An example of it will be shown in a subsequent 
extract from BHAVABHDTI’S drama. 

The Riichird, with the same number of syllables, dis¬ 
joins two iambics from two pyrrhiehii, a trochee, and orotic, 
The opening stanza of the BhaiHcdvya may verve as an 
instance of this metre, The poem bearing that title is on 
the so bject of the adventures of IvAyA: it is comprised in 
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twenty-two cantos, Being composed purposely for the 
practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected are 
most frequent. The style, however, is neither obscure nor 
inelegant ; and the poem is reckoned among the classical 
compositions in the SanscrU language. The author was 
JBHAETKnrAET: not, as might be supposed from the name, 
the celebrated brother of VichamAdit y a ; but a gram¬ 
marian and poet, who was son of 6 rii>hara swAmI, as 
we are informed by one of his scholiasts, ViDYAVlNdDE, 


Rmhird metre. 

to 

*nTTOfltaK*pJTOiwi$ it 

Abhim nnp6, ribndka-mchaK paranfapah, 
Brwtdmvitd, M$$ay(it%a ityuddhrUah t 
Gunwir vamm , hkuvana-htia-tihchlialdn& t yam 
Set j uita nah p itara m iqjdgdmat sway am* 

* f He, whom the eternal chose for a lather, that be might 
benclit the world [in a human form], was a king, a friend 
of the gods, a discomfiter of foes, and versed in science ; 
his name was Dasauat’HA. He was a prince eminent for 
bk virtues;’ 1. 1, 

Tho Sitvadand distributes twenty syllables in three por¬ 
tions of the versa; one containing two spondees and a 
bacchius ; the second four short syllables and an anapaest; 
the third a spondee, pyrrhichius, and iambic. The JSmg- 
dhardjfr very common metre, differs from it only in the third 
portion of the verse, which contains a trochee, spondee, and 
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bacchios: but here the number of syllables- in every Hub- 
division ;’i3 equal : Hz. seven. In nil the other instances 
above described, the subdivisions of the regular verses were 
unequal. 

The following sorbs of metre, which are usually em¬ 
ployed, have no pauses but at the close of the verse. The 
Dt'uia vilmnbitd contains in each verse two anapaests pre¬ 
ceded by three short syllables and a Jong one, and followed 
by an iambic. Instances of this measure have been already 
cited in an extract from the ClrcUarjuniya. The Sragvini 
is measured by a trochee, spondee, and iambic repeated; 
as the Bhujangapraydtd is by a similar repetition of an 
iambic, trochee, and spondee, .Both sorts of metre are of 
frequent occurrence in classic poems. 

The Vasantatilaca, which consists of a spondee, iambic, 
fcribrachys, dactyl, trochee, and spondee, is one of the 
metres in most general use. It commonly occurs as a 
change from other metre. But the whole fifth canto of 
MaGHA.’s poem is in this measure. The Clvaura punch4- 
sied, a short poem before described, is in the same metre, 
and bo is a pathetic elegy bit the death of a beloved wife 
which occurs in the • Bhdmini vitdsa, a collection of mis¬ 
cellaneous poetry by Jagannat’ha PaJidUct -rdjet. It 
begins thus: 

Vasantatilaca. 

: ^tVrTTfaf^n 

it 

“ Since fate, alas! is become adverse, and the gem of 
kindred is departed towards heaven, to whom, 0 my soul, 
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wilt thou tell thy grief? and who will appease thy anguish 
with refresh mg words V’ 

The following passage from soine Hindi poem, is quoted 
in Yah AY All A BHAlffA’s commentary on the Vritta v<it- 
ndcarct- as a specimen of this metre in the Cdnyambja 
dialect. 

Candarpa-rupa jaha ten tmnha Unka, Cnshna ! 

Ldcd-pacd'ina hornet, }dn, balm-pira, ek'hbrL 
Jan tMiicwm viraha-pira nasdii rnbri. 

Yain bhdnti duti pcd’hdt, cahi bdta>> Gopi* 

“ jpB&HNA, since thou didst assume the form of Cupid, 
1 have neglepted Avoid clly affairs, suffering much anxiety. 
Believe by thy presence the pain of separation which I 
endure. Such was the message, with which the Gdpf dis¬ 
patched her enib assail re sa.” 

Y. Sidra or Vactra. 

The most common Sanscrit metre is the stanza of four 
verses containing eight syllables each, and denominated 
from the name of the class, Anushiubh. Several species 
of it have been described. Two very simple kinds of it 
occur, consisting of iambic, or trochaic feet exclusively :f 


« Short vowels, whsn final, are so faintly sounded, that they are 
iliUSBy omitted nv writing tha provincial languages of India in Roman, 
ehatactet. But they Have befit here preserved at the close of words ; 
bein^ neoeiiaaiy, as in Sanscrit, for correctly exhibiting the metre* 

| The first termed Pramridi, the other Sxmdni, Considered a 
species of uniform metre, the firat is a too rtained N&gMwatupiii or 
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the rest are included m one general designation.* * But 
several analogous species are comprehended 'under the 
denomination of Vacim, Here the laws of the metre, 
leaving only the first and eighth syllables in do terminate, 
require either a Imccfaius or an a/rnphibrachyaf* before the 
eighth syllable, and forbid an anapa^h or trihr&chys after 
the first; os also in the second and fourth verses of the 
stanza, an umplihmeer. A variety of this metre introduces 
a tritu-achys, before the eighth syllable in the first and third 
verses, and a bocchhis in the second and fourthf* And 
another sort,§ which admits five varieties, requires the 
penultimate syllable to bo short in the second md fourth 
verses ■ and introduces before the eighth syllable of the 
first and third verses, a dactyl, anapaest, tribrach ys, am phi- 
inaeer, or molossus. 

The metre which is most in use, is one of the species 
now described, in which the number of syllables is deter¬ 
minate (vig. eight), but the quantity variable. Oaiidasa 
appropriates to this metre the term Sided (abbreviated from 
Anvshtuhh tildea); and directs, that the fifth syllable of 
each verse be short, the sixth long, and the seventh alter¬ 
nately long and shoH, The mythological poems under the 
title of PurdAa, and the metrical treatises on law and other 
sciences, are almost entirely composed in this easy verse ; 
with a sparing intermixture of other analogous sorts, and 
with tfe still rarer introduction of other kinds of metre. 


Ma&allicdj and the second U denominated M. Ukd* There 1st also a 
vegulrr measure which atter^atea trochees and iambics, and is deno¬ 
minated M&iiatiacdcridrf ; aud another, named ChUmp add consisting 
o! twa dactyls imd a apondee. 

* Filina* 

f The metre is named Pat'ft yd vv r hen an amphibrachys is intro¬ 
duced in the second and fourth verges ; some flay in the -first and 


third. 


J ChapalM, 
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The varieties of the AnmUubh sloca which most frequently 
occur, make the fifth, sixth, and seventh syllables of the 
first and third verse all long or all short; or else the filth 
iQUg with the sixth and seventh short. Thus Varied, it is ranch 
used by the best poets. CAltdAsa has employed it in the 
second and sixth cantos of his poem entitled Ciimdra 80 ,y%- 
bhm-a, and in the first, fourth, and several others of the 
llaghuvanscb. The second and nineteenth cantos of MA~ 
Oil a’s poem are in this metre, and so is the eleventh of 
the Cirdtdrj'imtya. 

The examples here subjoined are from Maoha’s poem. 
One passage is part of a speech of B ALA RAMA to OlifSH~ 
NA urging him to the immediate commencement of hosti¬ 
lities Against 6 iAujpala : the other is extracted from Ud- 
DHAVA’ss reply, dissuading OkIsh^A from instant war, and 
advising his previous compliance with Y UDHiSH'f’ biba’s 
invitation to assist at a solemn sacrifice which the king was 
on the point of celebrating at Indrciprast’ka. 
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I188H 

BWT^fTOTCr^^i^Tf^; tl 8yj! 
ff t <in fafritff > 

^^T^TqitT^sfaf fasrctrg^sr: 3i@4 b 

BALABAMA speaks. “ A proved enemy, and a tried friend, 
are mast to be regarded ; for they are know a by their actions; 
others, presumed to be so, from temper or affinity, may be 
found in the end to be friend or foe. Peace may be main¬ 
tained with a na enemy, who confers benefits; not with 
a presumptive friend, who commits outrages ; kindness or 
injury, is the proper test of both. The king of the ChecUa 
■was offended, O Haui, by the seizure of Rucamif ; for 
woman is the clnefcau.se, that the tree of discord takes root. 
Whilst thou wert engaged in subduing the offspring of the 
earth, lie besieged this city, as darkness encircles the skirts 
of Meru while the sun is remote. To hint, that he ravished 


I 2 







i fie wifb of Tabhru is enough : tlie namttion of crimes is 
too disgustful. Thus aggrieved by thee, and having much 
injured us, the son of &Rt r TA$MFAS is an enemy demon¬ 
strated by deeds. The man "who is negligent, while an 
enraged foe meditates aggressions, sleeps in the wind with 
lire under his arm. Whet forbearing man, who would 
cheerfully dissemble a slight) and single injury, can patiently 
endure repeated wrongs 1 At oilier times, patience becomes 
a man; and pudency, a woman; but valour befits the in¬ 
sulted warrior; as modesty should he hud aside by a woman 
in the nuptial bed. Whoever lives (may none so live!) 
tortured by the pain of insults from his enemy, would that 
he had never been bom, vainly giving his mother anguish. 
mm, which, kicked by the foot of the traveller, rises and 
settles on his head, is less contemptible than the dastard, 
who is contented under wrongs. 1 ' % 3(3—40. 

XJdphava, in reply, addressed to CrIshsa : 

#RTH \° 5II 

it r j *,11 

nxj u V *Mi 
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HV^ll 

^^T^^TfTOw^immTirf^ ii n° u 

'" The just king' ftud his kinsmen, relying on thee for an 
associate capable of sustaining the heaviest burden, are 
willing to undertake the task of a solemn sacrifice. Even 
to enemies, who court them, the magnanimous show kind¬ 
ness ; as rivers convey to the ocean the rival torrents from 
the moun tains. Violence, used against foes by the strong, 
is at length, successful; hut friends, once offended, are not 
easily reconciled even by compliances. Thou thiokest, that the 
slaughter of the foe will moat gratify the inhabitants of 
heaven; but far better is it to present offerings, which are 
desired lay the deities who devour ablatioiis. What the 
virtuous offer, under the name of ambrosia, in flames, whose, 
tongues are holy prayers, was the splendid ornament of the 
ocean churned by the mountain Mxmdma, Tim promise 
made by thee to thy father’s venerable sister, to forgive tier 
son a hundred offences, should be strictly observed. Let 
the intellect of a good man he sharp without wounding; 
let his actions be vigorous, but conciliatory; lot Iris mind 
be warm without inflaming: and let his word, when he 
speaks, he rigidly maintained. Before the appointed hour, 
even thou art not able to destroy the tyrant, on whom thy¬ 
self conferred that boon; no more than the sun Can pre¬ 
maturely close the day, which he himself enlightens.” 2 
103 — 110 , 






Y. Compound metre. 


Instances of compound metre have been already exhibited 
under the designation of Vpajclli, consisting of two kinds of 
simple metre variously combined: two of these combina¬ 
tions are repeated under the head ot halt equal metro, with 
the contrasted names of Ac'h.ydm%ci and VipaHtddhydnaci. 
Other species of metre belonging to this class are in use 
among eminent poets: particularly the Pushyitdyra and 
A'pcmmwtrd, In the first, both verses are 'terminated by 
two trocheeB and a spondee, and begin with four short 
syllables, one verse interposing a pyrrhi chius, 'and the other 
a dactyl. In the next species, both verses are terminated 
by three iambics, and begin like the preceding with four 
short syllables; but one verse Interposes a single short 
syllable, and the other a trochee. 

L Examples of the first of these mixed measures are very 
common. One instance has been already exhibited in a 
ation from the first canto of BntoAVfs poem of 
A E jus A and the mountaineer. The whole tenth canto of 
the same poem, and the seventh of Mageia s death of 
SiSupal.g are in this mixt metre. The second is less 
common : but an instance occurs in the eighteenth canto of 
the Cirdtdrjuniya. 

The close of the ninth canto of CalidTsa’s liaghu- 
vcmfa, exhibiting n variety of metre, in which two of the 
species now mentioned are included, is here cited, for the 
sake of these and other species which have been before 
described. The subject is Da3auatka : s hunt, in which 
ho slew the hermit’s son : a story well known to the readers 
of the Itdmdyaha. 
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^^rfyfT^T'^TT^^ W*£~\\ 

"Thus did the chase, like an. artful mistress, allure the 
Magy forgetful of all other business, and leaving to his 
ministers the burthen of the state, while his passion grew 
by indulgence. 

« The king, without his retinue, passed the night in some 
sequestered spot, reposing on a bed of leaves and blossoms, 
and enlightened by the flame of wild herbs. At dawn, 
being awakened by the 'flapping of the elephant's ears in 
place of the royal drums, ho delighted in listening to the 
sweet and auspicious tones of chirping birds. 

“ One day, pursuing an antelope, and outstripping bis at¬ 
tendants, he arrived, with his horse foaming ‘with fatigue, on 
the bank of the Tamasd, n stream frequented by the devout. 
In its waters a deep sound, caused by the filling of a vase, 
was mistaken by the king for the grumbling of an elephant, 
and lie directed an arrow towards the spot whence the 
sound proceeded. By this forbidden act* DAfiARA/raA 
transgressed; for even the wise, when blinded by passion, 
deviate into the pathless waste. 'Ah father!’ was the 
piteous cry which issued: and the king, anxious, sought 
its cause among the reeds. He found the vase, and near 
it a hermit’s son pierced by his arrow, and he stood amazed 
as if internally wounded. The king, of glorious lineage, 
who had already alighted from his horse, eagerly inquired 
the parentage of the youth; who, resting on the vase, with 
feeble accents said 1 he was the son of a hermit, but no 
priest.’ Instructed by him, the king conveyed the wounded 
youth to his blind parents: and to them, as they approached 


* The ioya! and military triho ia prohibited trom hilling elephant# 
w iile3s in battle. 
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their (Only son, he related l>v mistaken deed The unhappy 
pair, lamen ting, conjured the 'king to draw the arrow from 
the breast of their wounded son. The youth was dead. 
The aged lvertn.it ratifying his curse vith tears instead of 
wwer for a libation* pronounced this imprecation on the 
king: ‘In thy extreme age thou shalt reach thy fated 
time, with grief like mine for a beloved son.’ While he 
spoke, as it were a serpent assailing first and then discharg¬ 
ing fatal venom, CauBalya’s lord, conscious of the first 
offence, addressed him thus: t Thy curse has fallen like a 
boon on me, who have not seen, the beauteous countenance 
of offspring; as fire, fed with fuel, fertilizes the soil which 
it burns. 1 The king then said, * For me, who merciless 
deserves death at thy hands, what are thy commands V 
The holy hermit asked fuel for the funeral pile ; he and his 
wife resolving to follow their son in death. The king, 
whose attendants were now arrived, promptly fulfilled his 
command, and remained dejected, bearing with him the 
hermit’s curse, a cause of his future destruction, as the 
ocean embraces the devouring fire. .Again the king ad¬ 
dressed him. ‘Wise hermit! what shall this shameless 
criminal, who deserves death from thee, now perform/ 
He desired the funeral flame to be duly lighted: and the 
king presented the fire for him, and his wife and son 

I The chief of the race of Raghc, attended by his army 
now returned to his palace, dejected, bearing in his mind 
the heavy imprecation of the saint, as the ocean holds 
within itself the fire of destruction.’’ 9. 74—89. 

This extract exhibits, besides two stanzas of Puabpztdjrd* 
and as many of Bunclari metre,f both belonging to the 
present head, and one, of which an example was promised 


t 11 19, iflosl property the last, 
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place,* several others which have been before ex- 
empUfted,f and two which are lass commcm.J 

A singular species of variable metre is mentioned by 
writers on prosody, who describe it as ft stanza in. which 
the verses increase in arithmetical progression, in the 
instance exhibited by them the four verses of the stanza 
increase regularly from eight to twenty syllables. Varieties 
of it are noticed in which the progression Is: not regular, 
the short verse exchanging places with the second, third, 
or fourth. The quantity of the syllables is in general in¬ 
determinate ; but varieties are stated in -winch the verse 
consists of short syllables, either ending or beginning with a 
spondee, or both ending and beginning with spondees. 

A class of metre which admits an inordinate length of 
the verse, is known under the general designation of I)a4i - 
ffaci- The verse may consist of any number of syllables, 
from twenty-.seven to nine hundred and ninety-nine; and 
the specific name varies accordingly^ The construction of 
the metre requires that the first six syllables be short, and 
the remainder of the verse be composed of orotic feet; or, 
instead of the ere tic foot, the baechms. These two kinds 
of metre are distinguished by different names. A verse 
consisting of any number of anapaests within the limitation 
above mentioned, is also comprehended under this general 
designation; as are verses of similar length consisting exclu¬ 
sively of iambic or trochaic feet. They have .their peculiar 
denominations. 

Examples of these extravagantly long verses are to be 


* Siudffatd 78 * 

f jPasnuta. lilac ft 81—87 aad Upfndravftjra 88. Ruchird 39* 

J Mitnjuhhhhi&i 74 (F. T, T>. H I*} and MUiamayura SO (2$ + 

I. IX 0.) 

$ For example, Arda which comarines ten leet j Artiana eleveii; 
F’uila twelve ; Jimdta nineteeoj 
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found in the works of the poet VjCna. It if unnecessary to 
insert any specimen of them in tins place, as an example will 
occur in a subsequent quotation from BHAYAmiUTi’s drama. 

That class of metre, which is termed lialf equal, because, 
the alternate verses are alike, comprises various sorts, which 
appear to be compounded of two simple kind- with an 
appropriate number of syllables of a determinate quantity. 

Another class, in which every verse of the stanza is dif¬ 
ferent, appears more complex. But, here also, the quantity 
as well as the number of syllables being regulated, the 
stanza is in fact composed: of fo ur kinds of uniform metre. 

The most common metre of this class is that called 
ITdyatd, Here the number of syllables in each verse, as 
well as tfeetr quantity, differs ; the first verse comprising an 
anapaest, iambic, tribrachys, and trochee; the second, »• 
tribrachys and anapaest with two kmfcies; the third, a 
trochee, tribrachys, and two anapmsts f and the fourth, 
an anapaest, iambic, and pyrrhichius with three iambics. 

The twelfth canto of the Cirdtdrfuniya is in this metre ; 
and so is the fifteenth canto of MXoha's epic poem. It 
begins thus: 

Hrfn?rf 11 

" But the king of the Ohedis was impatient of the ho¬ 
nours which the son of Pandit commanded to bo shown in 
that assembly to the foe of Madhu ; for the mind of the 
proud is envious of the prosperity of others.” 


• Or the third verse rosy consist oi a trochee and dactyl, with two 
arjapeeaia ; or of two trochee^ with two fmaptedts: and the metre i» 
henoraia&teJi ia the first tejatanee, in the kernel, 

Laliti. 
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Oilier kinds of metre, in which every verse of the stanza 
differs in it a n umber and quantity of syllables, are com¬ 
prehended under the general name of Gdt’hd ; under which 
also some writers on prosody* incl tide any sort of metre 
not described by Tingala, or not distinguished by a spe¬ 
cific appellation, The same denomination is applicable 
also to stanzas consisting of any number of verses other 
than, four.-j- An Instance of a stanza of six verses lias been 
remarked in the Mo.hdh'hdrata,, and another example occurs 
at the beginning of MAgha's poem,* 

q?[ m *rm r^fNifr^n: 

Dioidhd crUdtmc!, dm ayam divdeard1 
Vidkwma.-rd chih, d m ay am '/mtdMnuk l 
Gaian tiraidhincm anwru-sdrat’Mk, 

Pradddhavv uirldhwajiucllanam havirbhujali. 
Palatyadhd ilMma-rnsdri mrvatah. 

Gim etad 'l itydmlam ieemtam janaik. 


« HklS xonaA and NArAta^a tAra. 
f DivAcatla on the Vrttta, retmteara. 

£ It ia cited by I) tv Ac aka bha^^a as an instance of a stanza of 
six. Yet the flclioliasta of the poem omit the two first verses and 
read the ataxiaa as a tetrastich. 0 oe com men tutor, lie \r ever, does 
remark, that copies of the poem exhibit the additional versea \ and 
another commentator has joined them with two more versea m & 
separate slanm 
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NAueda descending from the heavens to visit CsftmfiA, 
is thus described : 

* 'Is this the sun self-parted into two orb*? Is it fire 
shining with light divested of smoke ? The motion of the 
luminary whose charioteer had no legs, is distinguished oy 
its curvature; the ascent of flame is a known property of 
fir a Then what h this, which descends diffusing light 
aiouhdT Thus was the sight contenipUted with wonder 
by the people ” Mdgha 1. % 

VI. Prose; and Verse mixed with Prose, 

I follow the example of Sanscrit writers on prosody, in 
proceeding to notice the different species of prose. They 
discriminate three, and even four sorts; under distinct 
names, 1st. Simple prose, admitting no compound terms. 
It is denominated Muolaca, This is little used in polished 
compositions; unless in the familiar dialogue of dramas. 
It must undoubtedly have been the colloquial style at the 
period when Sanscrit was a spoken language- 2d, Prose, 
in which compound terms are sparingly admitted* It is 
called Culm a. This and the preceding sort, are by some 
considered as varieties of a single species named Churmcd, 
It is of course a common style of composition; and when 
polished, is the most elegant as it is the chastest. But it 
does not command the admiration of Hindu readers, 3d. 
Prose, abounding in, compound words. It bears the appel¬ 
lation of UtcdlicA prdya, Examples of it exhibit com¬ 
pounds of the most inordinate length: ami a single word 
exceeding a hundred syllables is not unprecedented This 
extravagant style of composition being suitable to the taste 
of the Indian learned, is common in the most elaborate 
W'&fe* of therir favourite authors, 4th, Prose, modulated so 
ita frequently to exhibit portions of verse. It is named 
Vnliagarulhi. It will occur without study; and even 
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against design, in elevated compositions,, and may be 
expected in the works of the best writers, 

Some of the most elegant and highly wrought works in 
prose are reckoned among poems, as already intimated, in 
1 j ke manner as the " Tdl4mar[ue" of F&jTiJLON and " Tod 
Ahcb ” of Gessner. Tli e most celebrated are the Vdsa- 
vadattd of Subandhu, the Dasa cumdra of Dan hi, and 
the Cddambart of VANA, 

The first of these is a short romance, of which the story 
is simply this. C A N D A up a o ft t tj, a young and valiant 
prince, son of C ir i rt t a m A i king of Cusiima.jmra,* saw 
in a dream a beautiful maiden, of whom he became despe¬ 
rately enamoured. Impressed with the belief that a per¬ 
son, such as seen by him in his dream, had a real exist¬ 
ence, he resolves to travel in search o flier, and departs, 
attended >nly by his confidant MACAR and a. While re¬ 
posing under a tree in a forest at the foot of the Vindhya 
mountains, where they halted, Macau and A overhears 
two birds conversing, and from their discourse he learns 
that the princess VAsavadAtta, having rejected all the 
suitors who had been assembled by the king her father 
for her to make choice of a husband, had seen Cardar- 
PACftTtr in a dream, in which she had even dreamt his 
name. Her confidant, Tamalioa, sent by her in search 
of the prince, was arrived in the same forest, and is dis¬ 
covered there by M^acaranda. She delivers to the prince 
a letter from the princess, and conducts him to the king’s 
palace. He obtains from the princess the avowal of her 
love; and her confidant, CalavatI, reveals to the prince, 
the violence of her passion. 

The lovers depart together: but, passing through the 


* |m with Pet all pura or Put alt pulra ; the ancient Pal'bothra 
no* Palrut, As. Res., vol, ic., p. 11. 
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•. ho loses her in the night. After long and unsuc¬ 
cessful search, in the course of which he reaches the shore 
ol; the sea. the prince, grown jjjpsperate through grief, 
resolves on death. 'But at the moment when he was about 
to east himself into the sea, he hears a voice from heaven 
which promises to him the recovery of his mistress, and 
indicates the means. After some time, OandAEPA cifertr 
finds a marble statue, the precise resemblance of Vasava- 
It proves to be her; and she quits her marble 
form and regains animation. She recounts the circum¬ 
stances under which she was transformed into stone. 

Having thus fortunately recovered his beloved princess, 
the prince proceeds to his city, ‘where they -pass many 
jeers in uninterrupted happiness. 

The story, t<m in elegant language, and intermixed 
with, many flowery descriptions in a poetical style, is the 
V ASAVA d A t t A of S u b AlfDH v. There is an allusion, 
however, in BnAYABirfrrfa drama* to another tale, of 
VaSAVADAtta’s haying been promised by her father to 
the king SaxtayA, and gi ving herself in marriage to Uda- 
YASA. I am unable to reconcile this contradiction other¬ 
wise than by admitting an identity of name and difference 
of story. But no other trace has been yet found of the 
story to which BHAVABHtfTl has alluded. 

In the work above described, as in various compositions 
of the same kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza 
or even several, either in the preface or in the body of the 
work, does not take them out of the class of prose.. But 
other works exist, in which more frequent introduction of 
verse makes of these a class apart. It bears the name of 
Chanvpu : and of this kind Is the Ncda ckarapu of Tbiyi- 
ckama before mentioned. This style of composition is not 


# Mdlait mddhuva* Act 2d, 
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without example in European I.I 10 ^ oyu 0 '- 

lit; Bachaumtmt et de la Chapfelle” which is the most 
known, if not the first instance of it in French,.lifts jlpp|P^ 
imitators in that and in other languages. The So^ncHt 
inventor of it has keen equally fortunate; arid a numerous 
list may be collected of works expressly entitled Ohampu* 

The Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture 
ot prose and verse; and, m already mentioned, they like¬ 
wise intermixed a variety of dialects. Our own language 
exhibits too many instances of the first to render it neces¬ 
sary to cite any example in explanation, of the transition 
from verse to prose. In regard to mixture oi languages, 
the Italian theatre presents instances quite parallel in the 
comedies of AjJgelo Beolco surnamed BczaNti ;f with 
this difference, however, that the drama^of Bitza.nti and 
1]Ls imitators are rustic farces, while the Indian dramatists 
intermingle various dialects in their serious compositions*; 

Notwithstanding this defect, which may indeed be easily 
removed by reading the P-rdcyit speeches in ia $iotYl8GV$& 
version, the theatre of the Hindus is the most pleasing 
part of their polite literature, and the best suited to tha 
European taste. The reason probably is, that authors axe 
restrained more within, the bounds* of poetic probabuity 
when composing for exhibition before an audience, Han 
in writing for priva te perusal or even for public recital. 

The SacAi'iitaM by Oaudasa, which certainly is no un¬ 
favorable specimen of the Indian theatre, will sufficiently 
justify what has been here asserted. I shall conclude this 
essay with a short extract from EfiAVABinb’fiS unrivalled 
drama, entitled Mdlati mMdhava; prefixing a. concise argu¬ 
ment of the play, the fable of which is of pure invention. 

-- — ' . . . 

o Ae the Nrtnnha champti, Ganyx champs, V findixvma champk 
&e, f Walkhr's Mb moir ot) Italian tragedy * 
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‘ Bht'trivaru, minister of the kiog of PadmdvaU, and 
DfiVARitTA in the service-! of tlie king of V icier bha, had 
r greed, when, their children were yet infants, to cement a 
long subsi sting friendship, by the intermarriage of MalatI, 
daughter, of the first, with Madhava, son of the latter, 
'lhe king having indicated an. intention to propose a match, 
between IlHCRivASrj’s daughter a,nd his own favourite 
Nakdana, who was both old and ugly, the minister is 
apprehensive of giving offence to the king by refusing the 
match; ana the two friends conceit a plan with at; old 
priestess, who has their confidence, to throw the young 
people in each other's way, and to connive at a. stolen 
marriage. In pursuance of this scheme, Madhava is 
sent to finish his studies at the city of Pad-mtivati, under 
the care of the** old priestess' CAmakdaci By her con¬ 
trivance, and with the aid of Mahati’s foster sister La- 
yanqica, the young people meet and become mutually 
.enamoured. It is at this period of the story, immediately 
after their first interview, that the play opens. The first 
scene, which is between the old priestess and her female 
pupil AvaiAcitA, in a very natural manner introduces an 
intimation of the previous events, and prepares the appear¬ 
ance of other characters, and. particularly a former pupil 
of the same priestess named SaudaminI, who has now 
arrived at supernatural power by religious austerities; a 
circumstance which her successor Avaujcita has learnt 
from CapalacOn/jala, the female pupil of a tremendous 
magician, AcHdiUGHAkfA, who frequents the temple of 
the dreadful goddess near the eeraetry of the city. 

' fhe business of the play commences; and Madhava, 
his companion MacaBAHHA, and servant Calahansa, 
appear upon the scene. Madhava relates the circum¬ 
stances of the interview with MalatI, and acknowledges 

himself deeply smitten, His attendant produces a picture 

k 2 





which MAtATi bad drawn of MAdhava, mid which had 
come into hi a hands from one of her female, attendants. 
In return Madhava delineates the likeness of MAbatI 
on the same tablet, and writes under it an impassioned 
stanza. It is restored ; and being in the sequel brought 
back to MALATI, their mutual passion, encouraged by 
their respective confidants, is naturally increased. 1 his 
incident furnishes matter for several ;;cenea. Meantime, 
the king had made the long expected demand; and the 
minister has returned an answer tha’t “the king may dis¬ 
pose of his daughter as he pleases.” The intelligence 
reaching the lovers throws them into despair. Another 
interview :in a public garden takes place by the contrivance 
of CAMANDACf. At this moment a cry of terror announces 
that a tremendous tiger has issued from the temple of SivA: 
an instant after, Hand ana’s youthful sister,- Madayan- 
tica, is reported to be in imminent danger. Then Mi- 
JiHAVA’s companion, MAGADAN DA, is seen rushing to her 
rescue. He has killed the tiger. He is himself wounded. 
This passes behind the scenes. MadayaNticH, saved by 
the valour of MacabandA, appears on the stage. The 
gallant youth is brought in insensible. By the care of the 
women he revives: and hi A DAY A STIC A, of course, falls 
in love with her deliverer. The preparations for Mad ATI'S 
wedding with NANDANA are announced. The women are 
called away. MadBAVA in despair resolves to sell his 
living flesh for food to the ghosts and malignant spirits, as 
his only resource to purchase the accomplish men t of liis 
wish. He accordingly goes at night; to the cemetry. 
Previous to his appearance there, CAP AD A 0 trkbALA, in a 
short soliloquy, has hinted the magician’s design of offer¬ 
ing a human sacrifice at the shrine of the dreadful goddess, 
and selecting a beautiful woman for the victim. Madhava 
appears as a vendor of human flesh ; offering, but in vain, 
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to the ghosts and demon a the flesh off his limbs ns the 
purclmse of the aecompHshment of his wish. Be hears 
cry of distress and think's be recognizes the voice of 
Malati. The scene opens, and she is discovered dressed 
as a victim, and the magician and sorceress preparing .for 
the sacrifice. They proceed to their dreadful, preparatives. 
Mabhava rushes forward to her rescue: she flies to his 
arms, v u.ices are heard as of persons in search of MX- 
LA'ib Mad Hava, placing her in safety, encounters the 
magician. They quit the stage fighting. The event of the 
combat ts announced by the sorceress, who vows ven¬ 
geance against Madiiava for slaying the magician her 
preceptor.’ 

The table of the play would have been perhaps more 
judiciously arranged if this very theatrical situation had 
been introduced nearer to the dose of the drama. BhA- 
VAmnm has placed it so early as the fifth, act. The 
remaining five (for the play is ill ten acts) have loss 
interest. 

f MAlati, who had been stolen by the magician, while 
asleep, being now restored to her friends, the preparations 
for her wedding with Nan DANA are continued. By con¬ 
trivance of tho old priestess, who advised that she should 
put on her wedding dress at a particular temple, Maca- 
eanda assume.', that dress, and is carried in procession, 
in place of Malax!, to the house of Na ndana. Dis¬ 
gusted with the masculine appearance of the pretended 
bride, and offended by the rude reception given to him, 
Nandana, to have no further communication with hxa 
bride, vows and consigns her to his sister’s care. This, 
of course, produces an interview between the lovers, in 
wliieb Macaranda discovers himself to Ills mistress, and 
&he consents to accompany him to the place of MalATI’ s 
concealment. The friends accordingly assemble at tho 




garden of the temple : but the sorceress, CAPiLACOi- 
' idALa, watches an opportunity when Mai at! its ub pro¬ 
tected, and carries her in a. flying car. The distress of 
her lover and Mends is well depicted: and, when reduced 
to despair, being hopeless of recovering her, they are hap¬ 
pily relieved by the arrival of S a u dam iNf, the former 
pupil of the priestess. She has rescued M/.iaiI from 
the hands of the sorceress, and now restores her to her 
despairing lover. The play concludes with a double wed¬ 
ding.'' 

From this sketch of the story it will be readily perceived, 
that the subject is not ill suited to the stage; and making, 
allowance for the belief of the Hindus in magic ami super¬ 
natural powers, attainable by worship of evil beings as well 
as of beneficent deities, the story would not even carry the 
appearance of improbability to an Indian audience. Set¬ 
ting aside this consideration, it is certainly conducted with 
art,; and notwithstanding some defects in tbe fable, the 
interest upon the whole is not ill preserved. The incidents 
are striking; the intrigue well managed. As to the style, 
it is of the highest order of Sanscrit composition; and the 
poetry, according to the Indian taste, is beautiful. 

I shall now close this essay with the promised extract 
fixun the play here described. It contains an example, 
among other kinds of metre, of the Da-hdaca or long 
stanza, and is selected more on this account than as a. 
fair specimen of the drama. This disadvantage attends all 
the quotations of the present essay. To which another 
may be added: that of a prose translation, which never 
conveys a just notion of the original verse. 
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Extract from Miiati viddhava. Act 5. 

Madhava continues to wctnder in the cemetery. 

“ Rnman flesh to be sold : unwound eel, real flesh from the 
members of a man. Take it. Take it.” 1 * 

1 How rapidly the Pai&dclia s flee, quitting their terrific 
forms. Alas 1 the weakness of these beings.’ 

lie walks about, 

f The road of this cemetery is involved in darkness. 
Here is before me "the river that hounds it; and tremen¬ 
dous is the roaring of the stream, breaking away the bank, 
while its waters are embarrassed among the fragments of 
skulls, and its shores resound horribly with the howling of 
shakafa and the cry of owls screeching amidst the conti¬ 
guous woods. ”f 

Behind the scenes, 

' Ah; unpitying father, the person whom thou wouldst 
make the instrument of conciliating the king's mind, now 
perishes.’ 

Madil, listening with anxiety.] "I hear a sound 


* Anushlubh, 




J idrdila ticri&ittt. 


’srar: ^^Xmi^xxtn ; - 
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piercing as the eagle s cry 3 and penetrating my soul as a 
voice but too well known. My heart feels rent within 
me; my limbs fail.; I can scarcely standi. What means 
this r* 

“ That piteous sound issued from the temple of Cakala. 
U it not the resort of the wicked % a place for such deeds i-f* 
Be it what it may, I will look/' 

He walks round . 

The scene opens; and discovers C A pa la cirri £> Al a and 

A g 1 16 n A an ant A, ' engaged in worshipp ing the idol : 

and MAlaiI dressed as a victim* 

; ‘ •/* j ■ 1 V ,; '/r .'i h 1 1 --/a i ■ * i ‘^ ■, ■ • ‘ ‘ 1 A . ' y ' . ’ ■ •. ■. ’ ► ‘!*V, m 

Mae.] c Ali unpitying father I the person whom thoii 
wouldst make the instrument of eoncibating the king's 
mind, now perishes. Ah fond mother! thou too art Siam 
by the evil sport of fata Ah venerable priestess! who 
lived but for MAlatI, whose every effort was for my 
prosperity, thou has been taught by thy fondness a lasting 


* Manddcrdnld. 


^ Hfd f ^ H ftlTWW 


f Pactra* 
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sorrow. Ah gentle Lav.angica! I have been shown to 
thee but as in a dream.'* 

Madh.] ‘ Surely it is she. Then I find her living.’ 

GapA.Ii A c ON dal A wor shipping the idol Cabal A.J ‘ I 
bow to thee, divine ChAmunda.’ 

“ I revere thy sport, which delights the happy court of 
&IVA, while the globe of the earth, sinking under the 
weight of thy stamping foot, depresses the shell of the 
tortoise and shakes one portion of the universe, whence tho 
ocean retires within a deep abyss that rivals hell”t 

“ May thy vehement dance contribute to our success gnd 
satisfaction ; amidst the praise of attendant spirits, astonished 
by the loud laugh issuing from thy necklace of heads which 
are animated by the immortalizing liquid that drops from the 
moon in thy crest, fractured by the nails of the elephant's 
hide round thy waist, swinging to the violence of thy ges¬ 
tures: while mountains are overthrown by the jerk of thy 
arm, terrible for the flashes of empoisoned flame which 
issue from the expanded heads of hissing serpents closely 
entwined. The regions of space meantime are contracted, 
as within a circle marked by a flaming brand, by the roll- 


* Tho Prdcrtl original of thin passage, though prose, is too heau- 
tifu! to bn* omitted, 

’' i t&dft rticcarun'a! 6*6 dan/i n'ar£mfo'ChiMrirjh6ba&r&nVn jm6 
bibajjau HA amba ain£hania&-liii£! turn apt hadasi d^bba dubbiLv 
aiddna, IL& AUladfmria ji^id 4, mama CHHin ; a-afihan^cea^uba-ea^a» 
bhaJtvadi f chirassa jgn&bidfci ducu’ham eimlh^n'a, pia 
fl&hi La vwgivl siviaa-ivasarii-niiSMa daaaaa ; A altam d& sambutte,* 
t £&rdul<t victidMa* 









i tig of thy bead terrific for the wide flame of thy eye red as 
raging fire. The stars are scattered by the flag that waves 
at the extremity of the vast skeleton which thou be ares t 
And the three-eyed god exults in the close embrace of 
frightened by the cries of ghosts and spirits trium¬ 
phant”* 

They both how before the idol 

MXr>ru] -Ah! what neglect.’ 

u The tinaid maid, clad as a victim in clothes and gar¬ 
lands stained with a sanguine die, and exposed to the view 

The original stanza is in Dad-finca lncturo, of the species* dennmi- 
ntte4 Prackita and $inhtip,wrdntn t Th<i verse con tains eighteno feet 
(2 Tr, 16 C.) or fifty-four syllables, and the sUnmi. comprises 216 
ayUabiee, 

ywvjfh i - 

mivx w rgroi ifftriftiJftTOV fh ^ w - 

€ienfl^.iww^iTft(rwTiir^ n 

» 
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of these wicked and accursed magicians, like a fawn bdfove 
wolves, is in the jaws of death ; unhappy daughter of the 
haron Bh^rivasv. Alas! that such should he the relent¬ 
less course of fate.”* 

CarXf,.] “. Now, pretty ' maid, think on him who was 
thy beloved. Cruel death .hastens towards thee ”f 

M.iLAi'f.J ‘Beloved MXdha va! remember me when X 
am gone. That person is not dead who is cherished in the 
memory of a lover.’ 

Capa i,.] 'Ah! enamoured of MAduAva she will he¬ 
roine a faithful dove. However that he, no time should be 
lost.’ 

A a ii 6 e. lifting the award .] "Divine C H A mu A 1 
accept this victim vowed in prayer and now offered to 
thee,”}- 


* tfdrrfula. vicri&Ha, 


f Praha rshHt t 


| PraharshHL 


VOL. 1L 







top' 
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Mad:t. rushing forward raises Malati in his arm*.) 
‘Wicked magician! thou art slain,' 

Capal.] 1 Avaunt villain. Art thud not sod’ 

Mal.] f Save me, prince!’ She embraces M adHAva. 

Madh.] ' Fear nothing; " They friend is before thee, w ho 
banishing terror in the moment of death, has proved his 
affection by the efforts of despair, Oeaso thy trembling. 
This wicked wretch shall soon feel, the retribution of his 
crime on his own head.” ’* 

Ami dnJ 1 Ah ! who is he that dares to interrupt us V 
Capal.] i Venerable Sir! he is her lover; he is Ma- 
DHA.VA, son of Gam AND Act’s friend, and a vender of hu¬ 
man flesh.’ 

Maj>2£ in tears,'] ‘ How is this? auspicious maid!’ 

Mal. sighingh\ 1 1 know not, Prince! 1 was sleeping- 
on the terrace. X awoke here. But how came you in this 
place §’ 

Madh. blushing.] "Urged by the eager wish that I 
may be blessed with thy hand, I came to this abode of 
death to sell myself to the ghosts. I heard thy weeping. I 
came hither.”*f 


Haririi* 


rpTrf <?ni qig; m eft m i H 

t Pa Sant a tilaca, 

Wsi m wnm : i 
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Mal,] f Alas! for my sake wert thou wandering regard* 
less of thyself;' 

Made.] ‘ Indeed, it is an opportune chance.’ 

Having liappily saved my beloved from the sword of 
this murderer, like the moon’s orb from the mouth of de¬ 
vouring Rdku , how is my mind distracted with doubt, 
melted with pity, agitated with wonder, inflamed with 
anger, and bursting with joy.”* 

A on d R,] * All! thou Brdhmen boy! "Like a stag 
drawn by pity for his doe, whom a tiger 3uis seised, thou 
seekest thy own. destruction, approaching me engaged in 
the worship of this place of human sacrifice. Wretch ! I 











f &ird£ta vicri&iia* 









will first gratify the great mother of beings with thy blood 
•flowing flora a head less trunk.” < 


M X ip Ii.J r Thou worst of sinful w ret olios ! “How 
couldst thou attempt to deprive the triple world of its rarest 
gem, and the universe of' its greatest excellence, to bereave 
the people of light, to drive the kindred to desperation, to 
humble love, to make v.ision Vain, and render the world a 
miserable waste 

* Ah wicked wretch ! " Hast thou dared to lift a weapon 
against that tender form, which even shrunk from the blow 
of light blossoms thrown in merry mood by playful dam¬ 
sels. This arm shall light oil thy head like the sudden club 
of Va.va.”+ 

Aghoh,] ‘ Strike, villain ! Art thou not such ?’ 


AIA L. to M X D H.l r Be pacified, dear hi AD H A V A ! The 



• tfic’Karh.f i. 


f A very uncommon metre named dvitQt'ha or 1Varcufaca* 

si s 

Vi V* 





ciuei man is desperate, .Abstain .from tbjfe needless ha¬ 
zard.’ 


OapaR. to ierable Sir, be on your guard. 

Kill the wretch;’ 

Ma.dh. and A o h6r., addressing the women.] “Take 
courage. The wretch is slain. Was it over seen that the 
-lion, whose sharp fangs are fitted to lacerate the front of 
the elephant, was foiled in fight with deer V’* 

A noise behind the scenes They listen. 

' Ho 1 ye guards who seek MIlat/. The venerable and 
unerring CA>rANl>ACtf encourages BHtJKlVASff and instructs 
you to beset, the temple of CarXla, She says this strange 
and horrid deed can proceed from none hut Aohora- 
GHArifA; nor can aught else, but a sacrifice to CaralA, 
be conjectured,’ 

Capa r. ] 4 We are surrounded.’ 

Aon6a] ' Now is the moment which calls for courage.' 

Mal.] ' Oh father ! Oh venerable mother I’ 

MAdh.] ‘ ’Tis resolved. X will place MalatI in safety 
with her friends, and slay this wicked sorcerer, 5 

MAdh. condnsis MXlatI to the other side > and ret 
towards AGHd raghA if fA. 

AgH(5r.J 'Ah wretch I "My sword shall even now 
cut thee to pieces, ringing against the joints of thy bones. 


* Ffismta titaca. 
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passing with imfcemfcaneQUs rapidity through thy tough 
muscles, and playing unresisted in thy flesh like moist 
clay."* 

They fight. The see?ie closes. 

* i Gic’hnrM 

it 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLES 


Q}? 


INDIAN PROSODY. 


Feet used in Sansci J U Prosody, 

Trisyllabic. 

M. --*— MoLO.iaus, M, 

T r w —— BA€cn*m B* 

M * — w _ CrSticus or Amphimacea* C, 

S\ u v ~ AHAF-*ttXns. A, 

T, - - Att-nBAcaiirua, Paumhaccjuiois^ or KreoBACCicrua* H* 

j 4 w — w Amphibrachys or Scolius. Sc_ 

“ M lUcTYLUk, B. 

AT* M X# 1 M( IbIMACHYI. Ttt. 


Brevis, 


Monosyllabic. 

Bn. (?. — • Longab. 


h. 


' Jpyjf usad m Proaorfy. 

1 C, Que jHUtfr* or Saras Breyib v Biw 

2 c* Two ifa'Vrar or £?«&* j. 

IJ/rn ; LotfOtis — L* 

Atypriya; pYimExicanLi or Pari Ait tijutf. v v F* 

3 c* Three Ifa/ras or Cald$, 

Tdla; Trqchi&us**~ T. 

Dmaja : IA mu us v —* 1. 

TVrftfaWtJJ TlUS&ACHYB « u w Tr. 

; 4 c, MdCrds or Calds, 

Car-Aa ; Stond-eos —— 5 . 

Patjodhara ; Sconu3 w ~ w So* 

Matin; An^JP^BTUS w w — A, 

Charwtia ; DactSAP s— w v 1)» 

Vipra : Preble trsKATiot a * ^ ^ w Pn,* 
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Indrthina i 5 c* F ve Mat rets or Caltfs, 
CftETIC^a 0 ., Bacchim B*, Pjsott F^. 
&iirvja: (5 r„ SU; or Cafas, 

M s &e. 


il/rfre 0/ //it! Ve las; regulated by the number of syllables. 
Seven classes subdivided into eight orders. 
CLASSES. 


Jnush* f/iii 



Gdyutti. 


luhh. 


Pane £i. 

iubh. 

Jagati. 

A r j f l L4 »■ i . * 

* * * * 24 

28.- 

32 

30 

40 

44 

43 

IJpYl'. t* a.* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

G 

7 

i/i A*u rf. 


It 

13 

12 

ii 

10 

9 

£j FrAjipatyA . 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

23 

32 

A iTftjlVilll . . *.. 

.... 6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

II 

12 

o 3&rrma 


14 

1G 

18 

20 

22 

24 

KLch.,. i... 


21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

Br&hraf, * *.. 


42 

48 

54 

, 60 

66 

72 


1 


DisL’ifwAiou 0/ i^e Syllables in, Triplets, Tdrastichs, &c. 


I. GAyatbI. 


Ill, Akusht use. 


3 , Tripod .8 x ■3™24 

2, CbfclushjiSd.. .Gx-l—24 

S. PSiftnivrlt. 7 X ■!—?] 

4, Atipitdanivrit,..64-8 4- 7—9 i 

tv N S (fl ,-..***•** ,.9 + 9 + 6 ~z 2 i l 

C. VArShi. ...6 + 9 - 1 - &—24 

7. V ; .rdhf.rn&ni....G +7 + 9—21 

5, PratUht'hi.8 + 7 + 6=s31 

9, OwlpiaritAj,.12+S—20 

10, TcipAdviraj..11 X3—3!J 

II. ITshSih. 

1. Tripftd (12 + 8X2). 

1. Cacubh .8 +12 + 8“28 

2. Pura ITshAUt. ,12 + 9+8—28 

3. PjUtSjhiU .8 + 3 +12—28 

2* Chalutfbpdd. .«*J X 4—28 


1. Chatetshpfid.-BX4“32 

2- Teip&d (8+]2x?) f yk* 12 + 3 
+ 12 , or 12+12 + 8 , or 8 +U 
+ 12—32* 

IV. VbihatL 

] * CbatuaUpicL. *.9X4“38 

*2. .9x5-+IQX Start 0 

3. --8x3+12 “36 

1, Pafy0 r < ,&+ a + 18 + 8=46 

2. NyancusdriM (Scandhogrivd or 
Urovri Aiijfi J, 8 + 12 -l 1 " 8 + 

3G. 

3, Upar i thfddvnha 1 1 1 8 X 3 + 12— 
30* 

4. Aa#i 12 + 8 X 3“36 
4* Mivhivrlhatf (Sfctuvrlh&tf), 12 X 

3:=z36. 
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V. Pakott. 
ClifttmhpAd (12x2 + 8 X 2 ). 

1. Satai.p . . J2 + 3 4- I g-f. 8 — 40 

or .8^.12 + 8+12-40 

2 . AMra-f. .6 + 8 + 12 + 12 — 40 

3 . Prasttt ^.1^*12 + 8+8^40 
4 Vistira+p. 8 + 12+12 + 8 = 40 
5, Sanstira-p. 12 + 8+^ + 12 = 40 

2 , 1 . Aosharnpmeti . 5 x 4 = 20 

2. AlpojakprjTicti .g X 2"." 10 

3, I'ndapancli .5X5* as 


4. 

3. Pat'},yd, 

4. Jsgstf,, 


. . 4+0+3 x3=26 

. P Hit. *4.8 X —. 1 0 

. .........8X6—48 


VI. Tiusarciur, 

1. .fydtjshmatf.11+8 X4—43 

2 . Jagarl.. 12 + 6 x 4—40 

Pu rasldtjyd tithmali .... 11 (12) 

+ 8x3. 

Madhya, 8 + 8 + 11(12) +8 + 8 
UparithUd .,8+8+8+1+11 
(12). 


Deficient and exuberant Metre. 

1. SoncBmatf— 5 + aX 3, ex. (GUyatrTa + e X 8=88. 

2* Cacudmatizz:6-f a ^<3. 

if fUi* = (Trip64} zn many 4 - f gw f f 4 4 . 3 

4 Yavamadhyh —(Tripid)-few + mflny + feWj e3t + + )0 + s . 

a * —1< ex, iGftyatri) 24 —1™23* 

6. BhuJrij —Jj ex, ((r&yatri } 24 -f I“25, 

7 ‘ ^ aA i —2, ex*(G4yatd) 8 iB-f.fi—9^, 

8, $ wAj £:& + 2, ex. (GriyatrO 8+ia.ffi IQ — 26.* 

1 . Gamma of sme**i Prosody, and Mdlrdvrtiia of 
PrdcAl Prosody ; regulated by quantity. 

Each verse end# in L. 

Pause in 1st verse before 7lk ff. 
if Pb. But if Gth ft. be Pk,, then 
pause after 1st ay liable, 

Pause in 2d verse before 5th ft. 


1. tf-Tt/d or Qdl'H, Pr. Gdkd 
30 + 27—5 7 e. 

Odd verse : 30 p $ ft. (6 th— 
So. or Pa.), 

Even verse; 27 c.“ 7j, Si. (Sth=: 
Br.). 


if Pb. 


’ Ir ! k ; 3 be room t0 dwtt the metre be reduced from 

the next above, or raised from the next below, the first verse deter 
the ,.4.H for it is referred to the d aos to which the l n( 

If thi * <!f) not the metre is referred 

to that class which re sacred to the deity, to whom the prayer is 

addressed, Should Ibis also be insufficient, other rule, of .eWtp” 
have been provided. Sometimes the metre is eked out by substitut e 

vzsuz mm . ». *«4 

L 2 












ON SAtfSOBfr AND 


I6 Speciea: Pat'hijd * 
aft^t3d ft. fL aod 12 

+ 18+12+if’<£)> : 

PauHe placed otherwise* Hence 
Jftiyfmjiwta' and Ohka^ 
ymipuM, Tvith I at verge, 2d, or 
both, irregularly divided by the 
pause * Chapel® 1 st f* S. or A, 
2d Sc. 3d S. 4Ui Sc, 5th &. or B, 
Sc- ot Pk. (hi the ^hott verse, 
Bit.), ^th S D. A. or f*- Hence 

Mnc ' hachapald , Jaghmya chapaId 
and fflahavhapnhij with 1st, 2d 
ot both vetmn so constructed. 
Therefore Jryd + 3 @Hp 0 dd& X 
Pul'fajiz + 3 Fipnhte'zz 16 spe cies* 
Yariati on a : Jr yd, J &v vet we 
10,800, 2d yor*e 6,400. Cftapalrf 
1st verse 32, 2d verse 1.6. 

In PrdcrTt pToeoOy, 27 ape exes 
from 27 L, +3 Bn—30 «yIL to 
1 L. and 55 Bn— 56 syU. 

Specific varieties. CultfiJ con- 
iaining L So, Culufl b- t 2 Sc. 
ffiiyti, many Sc. no Sc, 

OutniM. Sc. 1st, 3+ 5th or 7ih 
ft. Bat tHi» is against rule s 
which exclude** amphibrachys 
from the odd feet, 

% UdgUL or rigdt'hd ; Pr, F»- 
^^27 + 30^57 c. vi-+2 + l5 + 
12 + 18. 

3, Vfi&fftti, Pr. Cr^^u. 27+27 
—54 ci viii. 12 + 15 + 12 + if 
~ 4 , Giti or P** tfy- 

30 + 30 —60 c. vi?s. 12 +IS 

. +12 + if 

5, or c handhuc&i Pr- 

Sccmdh^ 32+-32-64 c, 


S ft. complete. (3 + 5 —S ft. and 
12 + 20+ 1,2 + 20-64 c. 

Species 15 (faifp.i ^), va¬ 
riations of each verse 10, SCO. 

In ppierit prosody, 2S specie a 
from 2S L, & 8 Bft. to 1 L. and 62 
Bin 

6. ffAuptfrto', a? Qdt'hmi, 

Pr, i Ifihirii* 30 +32—62 c, via. 12 
+ ]S + 12 + 20, 

7, Sugiti, or ParigHi, Pr- SinMrA 
$2 + 30^:62 c, viz, 12 + 20+ 12+ 
13, 

Also 

6, tfangiii, 32+29 — 61 cn 
Ai*ya(7A ft.) + B. in both $&pii 
F Sugft*, 32 + 27 — 50 c. 

B. in first verse only. 

S, Pragith 30 + 29^.59 c, 

+ L. in second v^ree only. 

<j t Jiti’Uffiiit 27 + 32 — 59* 
pteverse of Stigiti, 

1 o. Maniugiti, 29 + 30— 5 9 e* 
Reverse of Pmgfti, 

11 , FigUi 29 + 29— 53 c- 
V pagiti + X/. in both verses* 

12 . G^difogtth 29 + &i ^61 c, 
Beverac of Sf&gitb 

13, Vullari. 32 + 30 — 62 c. 

Aryagxfci—-X. in venm- 

14. Lcditd, 80 + 32- 62 c. 

—1+ in first verse, 

15* JPrams44, 29+ 27 — 50 c* 
Upiglti + hi in Bpt verse, 

16, Chandri&i, 27+ 29—“56 c. 
+ L. in last verac. 

All thee*e lands admit 16 ape 
cies m above: ih> Pat’htf Stc, 





mmm* poetky. 
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iL Mdtrd 'orStta or M dti 'd oh 1 ka ndci 0/ Sanscrit 
Prosody. 


1 YattAi i'vA, 56 to 68 e, 

1. Vmdliyt^ 14+X6 + 14 + I6 
™60 c. 

End m C, 4- X, 

Short syllables by pairs (even 
versus not to begin with 
2 Tu.) 

2. Bin! in D, & S, 

3 * Atop <ich 5 h an da s ku. 3 6 + 18 + 
X$ + I8™68 c, Eud in C* 
& B. 

Each kited admits 8 varieties 
of the short verse and 13 
of the long; from 3 long 
sylh to b short beginning the 
one, and from 4 long sylL 
to 1 long and 6 short in the 
other* 

klso the following species un¬ 
der each kind* 

1* X)tta&hiMntied t begin with I. 
Comprising % varieties of the 
odd verses. 

I. I- (or Tii,)i and 4 of the 
eroEi verses, X. (or Vm* 
2d or 4th or 5 Bn*) 

2* Udtckya vn(ia f odd verges 
begin with L 

3, Pracht/a Ef| ’U(tj even verses* 
CL or Pm. 4, 

4 * Fra vHi taca, th e two p recod - 
'log combined. 

5* Jpardnticu, 1G x 4 = 64 e, 

( PtoVj,)* 

6. CMruhdsint, 14 X 4—56 c. 

(OcffcA,). 

2. MAtuA sawaca r 16 (4x4)X 
4~64 c, End S. or A* Begin 
S. A, I). or Pn, 


1, Mtidfd samaca, 2d ft. $, A. or 

D* 3d ft. A, 

2 f PUl4ca } 2d Sc, or Pr, 3d S. 

or D. 

3, FUn iidsicd, 2d S. A, or I), 
3d ?Se, ov Pa, 

4, 2 d Sc, or Pit, 3 d A. 
Sc, or Fb# 

5, DpoteAiirf^ 2 d. S, A, or D, 3 d 
$, or B, 

6 * Pdddrulaca f the above inter* 
mixed, 

The let species admits 24 va¬ 
rieties; the 2 d, 32 ; and the 
3 next, 48 each. The varia¬ 
tions of the last species very 
numerous, 

3, OXtyAryA or AckaiadhrWt 16 X 
4. AH short 3ylfables* 

4* Bwio ? ma* 6 ica ; or Couplet 
K StdM or €hMd, 32 B&, + 
16 L. 

X wo specie a : Jydtish i 1 st versa 
33 -Ek, 2d lilt. 

fiaumyd nr Jnan$acr{dd t let 
verse U L. 2 d 32 Be. 

Also 1 ijc'kf 30 + 32—62 c, 
1st Verse 28 Br, + JL, 2 d 3 Q 
Br ( -b L* 

2, 32 + 30—62 e, 

Ut 30 Br, + b, 2d 28 Ba, 

+L, 

3, tfA-dliCflf or Aliruchird 23 + 
29—58 c .27 Br, + Ij* 

A! io 3 29 + 31— 60c, 

1 st Verse 27 Br, + 1 , 3429 

Br, + L. 


Ill, Mdtrd vrUta of Prdertb prosody contw.ued frdpx 

Table I. 


8 . r>iM, S. Dvc-ipat'kij, 13 + 
11+13 + 11—48 c. 

S ft., vie. odi verse 0 + 4 + 3; 

even verse fi-M.+i,- 
23 speaks from 23 L- 4 2 Bit, to 
48 Bn- 

0. L 3 fceaeh*M, Pr„ ETcccieA/tof, 
UX«& 

0 vew, 3 £t. each, 4-44 43. 

8 species, from 66 Bis.. to 28 L. 
4 * 1 . 0 . Eu. 

10* ftjSU or L61&, 24 X4=96 c* 
Piuse 1 1 4 I'5* Uttaall/ end m L* 
12 epeeles, from 12 E* to 24 Bn* 
H. Gandhi Fr, GatrMdm, 17 
4 18 4 17+ 13=70 SylU 

12* ChatusUpadd or Chatush- 
padicA, Pr. ffj&apofa, Chd^pdU, 
SOX 4 X 4=480 t. 

16 verses i 7& ft* 4 X i. 

15, Ghntft'a & GUat'i-Aoaiada, 31 

X 2^“62c, 10 + 84 13=4 X 74 

3 Bju av ,1,1 + 7 + 13=6 4 4 X 3 4 

54,4434242 Bn, 

14. ShiU r pada or Shat f padtG&, 
Vx. Ch ' - appiU , 0 6 4 0 6= i 52 c* 

24 r 11 414 4 x 4 

4 2 Br.) 44=0(>, UlUda 88 (15 
4 13 J X 2=5 6 , Varieties of the 
Tetrastich 45, from 90 B+to -M 
^48 Bu, Variotiea of the wliuta 

71, from 70 E*4 18 Bit, to 
152 Br. 

15, PrajjaFica Fr* JWtottC' J® 
X 4=04 c. 4 ft* End ia Sc* 

16. AUliha At'MHA Pr. AMd, 
16 X 4=6 4 c, No Be. Bod in P. 

17 , F&dficulaca, Pr, 

10 X 4=64 c» 6 4 4 X 2 4 2 L* 

16, MdS jstaaza ofmna=116 


Ist=15 c* = 4 ft* v 155 * 3444 
44 4. End in Sc* or Fn- 
24= 12 c, = 4 ft. End in Pr* 

S d= 15 c. End in D. 
dUi-H c, := 3 ft. End in Tit* 
fittfe 15 c. End in D* 

6 th to 9lh= Ddliit as before* 
Pive sptffSj^s. 

19* Fadmftvati, Pr* JPlifttwf, 32 
X4= {28 c* B ft. no So, 

20 . CunM'alien, Pr- 
stanza of eight —142 c. 

E6U4 4 RdU dr Cfivya* 

21 * Gagan'hrigand, 25 x 4 = 100 
C* 26 cjylh via. r> E* & 15 Bb. End 
in L 

22 . Pwipadi or Dwipada, 28X 
2 =56 c, 6 A ft. B 4 4 4 Jf + 

23, U'imnjA, 41 xS—82 c- 

10 ft. via. 0 Pn 4 4 th 

21 . gic’hd, 23 X2»«G c. 

7 ft, viz. G Pit, + Sc. See San- 
serffc metre* 

2.8, Mm, 45X2 — 90 <% 

11 ft. vi k. 4 X 9 + c* + S. 

\Uo 25. Mala 45^st“72 c, 

1st veiae an abjVX, 2d verae jfryd* 
26* Ciidd'iealA, Pr* ChuViald $ 29 
X2=5S c* Half the DdbiifS* 

37, Saur£*bP|,a, Pr, 5 'd'ratVha, 
11-1-13411413 -48 c* 

He verse of the D6hd* 

28 * HicalL, 1 1 X -4=56 c. 

3j ft* viz, 4x3 4 h, (syll* 11 or 
10). ft„ I>, f». or A* sometime* 
S, Not ertd m P* S- 

29. Madhnbhdvc, 8X4 = 32 c* 
2 ft* End in Be. 

30. Abhlra, II x 4=44 c* 

7 4 Sc, or D. + I* 4 s c,or Sc/+ 

Tb*4Sc 


t. viz. 





31* Dau'd'acala, 32x4:^ 18$ <\ 
4X4+6+2+S (H lfj .8 4 - M 
L 

32, t)^|aca, 10Xte40 c, 

4 + 5 + Br* usoaUy end in Sc* 

33, Siubav&I&ca, Pi. SinkttlftJ 

l^X 4 — 64 «■ 

4 ft. A* or Pa, hut end in A* 

34, PI a v a h gam a> Pi\ Pa ^ n ye? m « r 

21xfcS4 c, 

6 X$fH“A. Begin with L* 

35* Lil&vatf, 2-1 or leea x 4^: 
9$ or le*ia, $ ft, or less ; not end 
in A, 

36, Hangs tA, 23x 4 ^lf2 c. 

5 4 6 + 5 X 3 + E. Should begin 

with 3 Pe, and end in S. 

37* Tribhangf, 32 X 4X12S e* 

3 ft, No Sc. End In E- 

38, Durmitd or Durmiljcd, 32 
X^isa c, 

20-(-8.f 14. ft. 8 , 

:9. Him or Hfraca, 23x4?™ 
92 e, 

4 ft. via, 6 X 3 4-5, ft, 6 Bn* ot I 
L* with 4 Er* Bud la L, 

40, J&latihaxa or Jahtharara'a* 
32X4 — 128 c, * 

Paum 20 f S + G+ 8 ,ft. 8 , Gene- 
rally Pn, End in A, 

4L Madanagriha or Mariana* 


PJiki'Mr PQETKV* 

s 



am 40 x 4“ 160 e* 

10+8 + 14+6^40*, 

42. M & haras hi'rn, Pr, Mara- 
Mtfit ; 29 X 4 i J 6 c, 

1. 0 4 8 + 114 or 644 X -5 4 E. + 

Br. 

Also the following .kind a : 

43. Kuchirfi, 30 X 4 -= ISO c. 
71 ft. end in L* 

44* CaJicpHx4^56 e. 

Paused 846 * 

45, VsUan'a 20x4—80 c. 

4 a Ijnd in O, Pause before the 
last* 

46, Chaurnla, 16 4 14+ S6f 

Mr.;6G c* ft* A, nr Pa, 

47, «*))&&£, 37 X 4 ” 148 e. 
71- ft. 5 X 7 + E Pnus t & 10 4 10 + 
104 7, 

48, AeMtTba, 12+7+12^ 7’ir 

38 0 . 

49, mUvi> 15 + 12+Ifl +12= 
56 c* 

Bong verse 4 ft., short veree end 
in L* 

50, Malta, 20 X 4z=80 c* 

5 ft, no Sc, 

51. lias a mala, 24 x 4::-9 6 c, 

6 ft, 

52, Avalambeea, 13 x 4 ::;j 52, 

8 ft* 4 X 2 + 5* End in L, 


IY. Metre regulated 
YactrA, 8 x 4 "32 8 yll. 

2 ft* between 2 syll* The spe¬ 
cies vary in the 2d ft, or 3d 
place* 

i. Simple Pactra, 

L, or Ba* + M* ke* (except 
Tr, At, A* and* in the even 
verse, C.J + B. + L, or Br* 
Therefore 1st 4lh & 8th &ylh 


by n' lmher of syllables. 

either long or short, 5th short* 
6fh and 7th long. Either 2d or 

3d long, 

* 

Variation* of the 1st verse 24 1 
of the 2d 20. 

2. Pftt'&yd. 

1st verge as above ; 2d with 
Sc- for 2d ft. Hence 7th ay'll, 
short, 




of sprgc 

!|Sp 

The preceding transposed* 

4 , ChapttM* 

Xat vetae wi$b Tr- for 2d ft* 
Therefore titb and 7 th uy lb 
short* 

5, Vipnld, 

2d verse (some say 1st* others 
all} with 7 th syll* short. 
Therefore 2d ft* D. Be* H* or 
Tb* 


aiT AND 


5 or' 7 species : 

1st verse (some eay either) 
with D* for 2d ft- tta-vipuktj 
with C. for 2d £t* Na-vipnld/ 
2d ft, Ta. Ta-vipttU, 2d ft. 
H* Ma-viptelrit 2d ft. M* To- 
vipuld, 3 ft. B* Ja-tripnld, 2d 
ft* So* 

No iustance occurs with an ana- 
jwist for the 2d ft. or 3d 
place* 



y, Acsh&rct ch’hanclas or Varna vrUta. Metre regulated 
by number and quantity. 

Regular or uniform metre ; the stanza being composed of 
equal and similar verses. From, one to five nyUables in 
the verse, or from four to tvoenty in the stanza. 


L Her A or UcVlXAi I X 

1 * §ri, :L* 2 Mahf, Ba, 
II, AtsuctA* 2Xfc8. 

1* sirs, or C&rna, 2 2* 

Bati, or MaH l ff~t* 3 Sdru, 
g. 2, —T, 4. Madhu, Pr, Mahu, 
2 kzz P. 

III. MauhyA. 3x4m2* 

L N&ri, or TAH, m* M. % 
§B,£k P j;. Sdjti, y.^% 3 * Priya, 
Pr, Fid 1 or Mrigf, r. = 4, 

liama. 11 % or Raman^, j*™A. 5. 
IVichAIa, ot P&tich&la, ft '= H. 
6, Mfiggndra, Pr* /« 

Sc* 7. Mandara, bh^ D. 3* Ca- 
raali, or Gamada,, ?*• — Tb# 


IV* PRATi&Hf' ua* 4X4X16- 
1. Catiyji* or Third, Pr* JVfy- 
«a, w, g 4 ” 2 B, 2. Ghan. ot 
HAricA, r, *.:=2 T. 3* NagAlicA, 
Lag&lidi* NagAiii, or NngAnicS, 
Pr, Nag&mdt Or Nat/dni, j. p-tr' 
2 L 4. Satf, n. I* 

Y* StPBAT^aHf s MA 5 X 4rr20* 
L Panctij Acaharapaucti, or 
Htmsa, £/** 2.y*^r:l>. S* 2, Sami 
muiia, m, 2 jfr^M* S* 3* Hj&ri* 
tabandha, or HAri, 2 ff. L 2 y* or 
l. 2 B* 4. Priyd, 2 2* r t =z 

A* L 5* Yamaca, Pr* Jdwxca, n< 
2 i,.sssP; Ta. 





/;/ 
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PEACEIT POETRY. 

From six to twenty-syllo.bks in the Verse. 


I. GiiYATRf, 6 x 4.-24. 

1. Tammadhyu^ t y, — S PS, 
Vuiyulltfc’M, or Sualm, Pr. 
Ses-x i 2 ^:3 Si 3, ^aSivadacUt, 

or OfmuTAosi, n y “ 2 PS, 4, 
Vaammatf, t s — S I J f. 5, 
niU, or Tilaca, Pr Dilld , 2 * — 
2 A r 6. Ytidha, or Dvi y 6<1M, 
Pr. ryVAa, 2 , r. TSI. ?. Cha¬ 
in mnsti, Pr* «, y'.'si 

P B. 8, M&nt'h&ua/ or CiS mi- 
vat fliu, (half of the Sdranga), 2 
t -~z S 1 T* 9. Sanc'haniH, or 
Sd.minttjf, (half of the Bbujan* 
S^tbydta) 2 5=1 T S, 10- Mi- 

Sirniitatf, Vaaanta, or Ci- 
miniciata, 2 yul P T* U Da» 
mauacs, 2 «rr3 P. 

II Usiniiii 7 X i=S$®. 

1 . CornAralaliti, (2 + 5) j s g 
— I + Tk. S* 2. Madaldc'hi, 
?;i .? g S U §, 3. Hans&miU, 

f r A T S. 4 * Martlmmatf 
2 fi p 2 P A* 5* S initialed, 
r ^ 1“2 TC, f>, Suvftaa, y / 
”;2 P p. 7 * Oarahanchi, a $ f 
zr 2 P Sc* 8, $&£&&,. Pr, 

2 m ^2 S M* 

nr. ANFSK^apn s x 4 = 

32, 

1. ChitrapaiU, 2 £ft, 2 jr — 2. 

E S. 2. Vidyurinilti, Pr. By,. 
jumzli, (4 + 4 J) 2 w 2 g — 3 
S + 2 S. 3. JIAn'avaca, or Ma¬ 
ri'avacicrid'fi, (4 4. 4f) it. t l g= 

T I + T I, 4, Haasavuta, m n 
2 y 4" S D B. ,». Pr&m&n'icit, 
Nagasivai-upin'i, or Mataliicil, j *■ 
l j” \ 1. P, SiunAniod, or i:.'. ’ 

Hei , r j g l ~ 4 T. 7. Vi Uni; 

} t 'l g~ 2 I T S. 8. TuugA, 2 


n 2 g 53 3 T S. 9. Can.aU, 2 l 
« i'=2P3L 10. H an a a rad t, 2 

g m s~2 S T I. 1 j,. Mating!, m 
2 i m S T'U i«. Bambini, 

* i j m ^ 2 P 2 S. 

IV. Vb&iatI 9 X 4 =.36. 

I* Halamiic’I) i, (3 4 - 6 ), r n $ 

— C 4 . 2 P f. 2 . BliujfigaB- 
^uar.fft ( ( 74 . 3 ), 2 « w = 2 V 
A 4* S, 3. B hadricft. t n r 4 2 
T A I. 4. Mah/U.acsltmf, 3 r —j 
T S B I, 5. Sdtangf, or Sfirngf, 

* V ■* — 2 r S A. 6. F4vi(ra, Pr. 
Pdptti, m hh, s — 2 S P A. 1, 
CaniaU, 2 n s — 3 P A. 3, 
Biml.,A, n i y ~ P Tr.. I S, 9 , 
TOmara, s 2 j ~ A f P T, 10. 
lidpamfll/, r jw = 3 S M. 1 1. 
Man'inladhyn or Man'iLandhai 
^ r t~ D S T I. 12. Bhtmn-. 
g-i langatS, s j r r A 3 I, 

V. PAttm 10 x 4=; 40. 

1. Sviddh^vhij^ m s j g — S 
T 3 L 2 * F&imva, (5^5) ?n n 
y g zz S D -f A S or m 
S B A I* 3* Kftydraaarihff^ t 
j r y ~ 4 T S* 4, Malta, (4 -{- 
6), n bh* s g “ 2 S + 2 p S, 5. 
Tjpaflfe’MW, ( 2 + 8 ) / 2 / j? rr B + 

2 A L 8 , Haemavatf or Ohanip^- 
(S + 5§) U. ms g D S 
B S* 7. K.an6r&mi t n r / ^ — p 

4 1* 8 . Sanjucta, P* j g 

y^P2T£l* 0. SiraVat l t S bh* 
g “ 2 D T I. 10. Susiumi, f y 
bh, g 2 Z S.-A S A. II* Amrlta¬ 
rn at f, or AmxUagati, y « g rz P 
A a A* 12, Hanafj (4 + 6) 7 j?r 
bh. m g zz 2 S Te, S* 13. Chi- 
^unuc+i, n y hk. g — p ASA. 

14, Chaiiclrainuc^hij f n 5i* 7 

5 P 2 A* 


0 


OS SAN'SCAIT AND 



YL TS Vi rim 11 x 4 = 
41. 

I,. InUtiTMTA, 2 ( / 2 gzr. S I 

].) 1’ ft, 2. upSiiilrfiViijvA, j t j 2 

& 2 ! D T S, 3, UpajAti, or 
Ae’hyinaci, (14 species). The 

tuiL> foregoing intermixed, (, DA- 

(l’hac,-i, Biui.Thu or N{la»W&pa> 

3 bb. 2 0 — 3 11 s - 5. SiUAn', 
(4 + 7|), m 2 t 2;::2 S + ; C 
T S. 6. V4t6rrnf. (4 4- Tf). ">i 
hb,t 2 3 r. 2 S 1 ATS. 7, 
Bhramamvilasita. (1 4- 7f), *n 

bh, h l g =. 2 S + 3 i’ A. 8. 
JEW&M<lb*W, *» r l ff '-: 2 T 
A 2 2. 0 SwAjjSM*- r n bb, 2 g 

2 T APS. 10. VTnitd or 
Vritti, (4 + 7t). 2 » * 8 8 ~. 3 
PAS. 11. SyiSinOi'i. or Snui'icA, 
r j r, l ij -L- 4 T C. 12. Sumuc’M, 

<5 + r,$);« + 2 A. 

13. BaaiiiVvl, 2 n r l g=z .2 P A 2 
jj, H Msuclieaiu&U, Srf, A&u- 
cvila or -Cudmaladanti (5 4~ G)» 
frA, l n 2 g r_ D 8 4* 2, P S, 15 
typastfhllk / A t 2 T&, STS 

16. Up&cbifcrA or VHG&luCA 3 ^ ^ 
g — 3 A I. 17. Cupnmabajani- 
U, 2 ;t r 2 P A 1 S. 1$. 
AnavavUA, ft «/ hkt 2 g “ , 2 PS 
1> S 19. M6 1 anaca, f 2 j i 
7— S ft A, 20. M41&LiraA)A. 3 m 
2 § ^ 4 S, M. 21. EfeifihtiMa, 
t m i $ — 4 P A, 22. Mad A ad h&, 
t» 2 ;/ r S 2 T S. 


VII. JAG ATI 12 x 4=4S. 

1, VaiiAaat^ha or VanAasPha- 
yiU, / / i r ^ 2, I T 3 1, 2. lu- 

dravanAA, £ t g r ZZ S I T 3 I. 3. 
Upajfiti, the itco foregoing inter- 
mixt i* 4, Tdt aca, 4 $ ■ =£ 4 A, 
fa Diujaviiambltfi, ft 2 &A r 
p J 2 A h 6, Srlpdta or PuU, 


(3 + 4), 2 * w y - 3PH r i’ 

S, 7* Jfll6ddlmtagatij (6 -f 6) P 

yij-is:! P i + i P l, 8, T& : » 

trt or Lahti, 2 « m r ~ 3 P 2 S 
I. y, Cutaum&vidhU^ (& 4* 0), 

p? ^ w ?/ ^ 2 P S -f- 2 P S, 10. 

Cfencbal tohic a, P ra ra u dlta v a- 
dand, ManddcPii, Gaurf or Pra- 
bh;P(7 + «).„>* 2 r =2 P A 4^ 

B 1, IP Bhujaugnpmydta, 4 y 

— I T S I T Si 12, .Sragvin'f or 

Lr.csbiwidhara, 4 r rr T S I T S 
3, 13. PrainUficaha ? j £ 5 

A Sc. 2 A, 1 P Ca^totphd/A ox 
Jaladhara[ii^]4 t (^4 B i?i W, j 
m “ 2 S + 2 P 2 S oi. iA. w j ^4 

— D 3 D 2 Si lb. VatS^iddvi, 

(5 -f 7), 2 »i 2 j/ ^ M S + X S 
B, 16, Navamdlin 1 !, (8 4) f 

n j II ?/ — o P 2 T 4 p : S. 17, 
Ctiandravartma, (4 ,4 8{) P r n 

bit. s “ 2 T -(- P D A. 18. Pxi* 
yamvftiAy j r z: P 1 P 3 T, 

] 9, Maa^inAlai (6 Hr 0)i t y £ y 

SPS + SPS, 20. ^ 

y f — S 1 p 3 P 21, Ujjwap 

2 71 bh. r — 3 P T .2 P 22 
iiatl or Yaxataiui, 3 4- 7), « 2 j 
t-z P A 4 A 2 I. 23, XA.maraaa 
ox LalUapada, n 2 j P 2 B 

S, 24, LaUtti, (5-|-7) 1>A. 2; j 

“ D S 4- D T I ot / n i ^ D 
S 4. 2- P A. 2iP Brutafada, 
hh. n y ^ P I3 P S. 26. VidyA- 
dhata, (4 4- 4 i» - 2 S -P 4 

S. 27 Saranfjrft, 4 f S 1 T S I 
X. 28. MaucLicadAma, 4 i — I 
P T 1 P T, 29, M&daea* 4 5A- 
— 4 1), 30, Tamlaoayant 4 n 

= 6 P. 


TUI. AtxjAgati, 13x4- 
52 , 

1. Prahar i, (3 + 10) w n j 
r y - M 4 2 P 2 T S. 2, Bu- 
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chirk, or Atimekiri, (44-9) / £ft, 
*;>■£ = 2 I 4“ 2PTO. 3, Eat- 
ox Mayk f (4 4 9) m 
t y. * g^z2 S4 T I 1) B, 4. Gauil, 
Sftl'tfeSPTSS. 5- Mm- 
jubhAjihin'f, Pr&b6dhiU, Simn* 
dial, or C'rttticitpiiftiii $ j $ j 
A 1 + P 3 I, 6, Cimndriek, 
Cahamd, Ulpaling or Cut'iJagAti,, 
( 7 4 6 ) 2 n 2 t pzzV A + ®6 
I. 7. CalaJhaftae, Ckiiravatt, or 
SmbandcU, $ j 2 s $ ~ jp 2 T P 
D S. S, Ghaneh&nMvali, y s# 2 
r f/ — I 2 S 0 T B . 9* Ckau. 

(6 *|- 7) n. $ r y g 2 
P I + 2 T M, 10* Vidyuf, (fi 
4|)flj2i ^r —2 P 1 + S I 
C* 11* Mrfgdnilramuelia, n 2 j 
r g P A P 2 T S. 12, Tdra- 
ca f 4 ■« p isj SAPS. IS, Cali* 
or Cauda 4 j 1 z B M 
S f T, 14. Pakcajdyalf, or Pan- 
ckvalf, lh. n % j l — D 2 P 2 B, 

15, Chau^C 2 n 2 j f? — 4 P 0 S. 

16. PrabhAYatf* (4 + 9)i M, tj-g 
^ S 1 4 2 P T C, 

XX eWcaiu, 14 x 4 -~ 
56, 

1. AaamhSdhi, (5 -{- 9) m # ?i 
t 2 j r; M 5 + 2 P A S. 2. 
Ajiarijitfi, (7 + 7) 2 * r j ! 

1 P i + I A I or * i! r i I j z 
P T A I A T. 3. Praha raw'acaliUl, 
or Caliei, (7 + 7)2n bh. nig z£ 

2 P A + 2 P A. 4. Vaaaatati- 
loea, SiuhfianaU, Uddbarf^ia'f, 
STailhumiidharl, or §61)hivati, t 
$4. 2/2 ,7--S I PIPIS, 5. 
LdU, or h 1 oia, (7 -(- 7) m * on IK. 
2ir=SDS + SDS. 6. Itidu- 
radanS, or Varasundsrf, bh. j s n 
2 g =T P T P T P S. 7. Nadf, 
(7 + 7)2»ij 2*=S P A + 
D I 8i 8, LacalimJ, m ,t ( bh. 

vot, II, 
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'JyirKDSTDR. S. SupavUr* 
(8 + 6) 4 ft 2 g — 4 p + 2 P 3. 
ID, Madhj-aesbainfi, (4 *f- 10) of 
Cut'ild, (4 + 6-p 4} mi f.A. « y 2 
?—2 S;+ 3 P 4- 2 S. IJ. Prama. 
di, » j bh y 2 g—% p 2TPTI. 
12. Manjarl, (5 + 9) sjs y l g~ 
PSTPTSr. 13. Gamirf, (8 
+ 6) J* j bh . j 2 9 “ 2 P 2 T P 
T S. 14, Sttcdsara, n r n r l g -— 
P 2 1 P 3 I. 15. Vfisaatf, rntuv,- 
2 g ~ 2 S D A 2 3. 1$, K4nifr 

maa’hr, (7 + 7) 2 «■ 2 / 2 j r 3 
PS ITS, 17. Chacra, or Cha- 
era pita, AA 3 n l <j—'t 5 P I. 18. 
LI16pnvatrr(4 4- 10) 4 m 2 ,^~2 

5 + 5 S, J9, Na£ f ngati, 4 n 2 jp 
— 0 P 4* S» Cipavatl, bh. » 
r t ly ~ D S D S T I. 

X. AtisAccAbI 15 X f= 

60 . 

1 * 'ChaaidvdY6vid| (7 n fra 
2 P Tjl+P Tit, A, 2, Mild, or 
(6 + 9) 4 n s — 2 Tr, -f 2 Tku 
A, 3, Man'i^an^nicara, (8 + 

7) 4 ?a ft. 4 P -f 2 P A, 4, 
Kklinf, or N r a rt d i m u v*h i, {B 
-f 7) 2 n m % yzz 3 P S 4* C T 
3, 5, Chandml^h^ (7 -p 8) 
m r m 2 y !r= 2 S B -P SITS, 
6. Cimacrid\4, Lilttc’kdlft; or SA- 
T>rangicd r and SaTangtiea T 5 m;— 

6 S K. 7- Prabkridraea, or Su.- 
b had me a an d Suc^ara, (7 -p 8 

/ bh. ; f r 2 P C i ? 3 L 8, 
EU f (5 -p 10) f y 2 « y r= A C 
+ 4 1 T. 9* UpamaJini, (S -p* 
7) 2 n / bK r 3 P T -f S A I* 
10* Vipmatilacn, n $ n 2 r — 2 
P I Tr, TSI. IX, Chitr^ 3 m 
2 3 S H I T S* 12. Ttm^- 

eon, or Chamara ($ L 7 Br, &£ 
23 c.) z 6 T C. 13, Bbramar^^ 
vail, 5 i z: 5 A, 14. Ifai^bRiiiBp 

M 




OK SANSCRIT AND 


<SL 


* 2 i bh t T rr A I F 3 T 2 h 15, 
&aJ?|bhA f or SaiicsU. 4 » + * ~ 
6 P A* 16, NL3+&U, £A. f & n r 
{Ss DIP! P £ 1. 17. UU&m, r n 

■a A/J r r 2 T 3 A I* 13. Hanss* 
(a4-7) n 2Jt P B 3 T S. 

XL AsBrfi\ 10x4=64 

1* £{tB‘habhsgajavIIaujta f or 
jaWroiigavnaaitA, (7 + 9) ftA. r 3 n 
y—P 2 T + a PA- 2. VAn'- 
inf, ft / 6 ft. y r y ~ 2 P 2 T P 2 T S. 
3, Chitra, Ohitraeanga, Atisun- 
d&va or ChandialA (double Sam 
Minted) r j rjr i”3 l 1 * 4. Pan* 

eh&ch&mara, NftiAeha, or N&rA* 
cha, (double j t j t 

/ <jr S T, 5, Dhf rata tit a, Jft- r ft 
r n g-B2 T P 2 T A. 6. C ? ha- 
gati, NIK LIU or ASwagali, 5 
$k 1 D T L 7. Ch&cifca (8 
+ &) 6A, jf to £ ft gzz'i) A S + S D 
A. 8* Marla milfrlst&> (4 4* 6 + 
m Ih. n m n g—2 84-2 l 1 I-(-S P L 

Pravaralalita, ™ n s t g-,1. 2 S 
2 P I T S, 10. Garud'anUa, nj &A. 
j t P 2 T PT S I. 11, ^ai- 
3a^sc J hA, (16 or 5 ,+ 6 + 5} 6A, r 
ft 2 $A, y .^B 2 T 3 A or D T + T 
P T 4“ 1 A, 12* Yarayuva|& bh* 
r y2 n g^z D 2 T S 2 P A, J 3 
BriLomerupaca, (double Vidyun* 
■vi it id ) 5 m y H r:8 8* 14. Achfrfa- 

dhrila, or Gitijdryi, 5 ?; I “ 8 P. 
15, PinanUambi, (4 + 5+ 7) wt i 
y to *r 2 8 + D S + S D S. 16, 
Yauvaaaaiatt^ (5+ 11) 6A. 3 to £ 
y— D S + 3 S JJ S. 

XII. Attashh, 17 x 4— 
6S. 

1. S£e, ? harin'?, (6-f-H) y « ns 
Ih. I g— 1 2'S + 3 P ID I. 2. 

Prlt’hwb (8 + 9) / » / s V l g~zi 

P2I + Tr.TS L 3. VarJapa- 


trapatite, or Yao^apatra r (10 + 
7 s bh. r n IK n l gzzl> 2 T A + 2 
P A. 4, Hariri, ( 6 -+ 4 + 7 or 4 + 
6 + fr) »•-i t g:~:2 P I + 2 3 
+ H L 5. MaiidAcrAtttA, (4 + 0 
+ 7) m bK n 2 i 2 y~ 2 S +2 P t 
+. 0 T 8, 6. Narcul'aca.. t)? 

Nardhat^aca (7+■ 10),’ or AvilaPlia 
(171 )p n 3 bit, 2 j l 21 y 

Tr. T I A. 7. ikt iliem (7 + ^ 
*+ 4J or 8 + 5 -+ 4t)zrTn. 2 1 + 
PI P+Tl, 8. Han, (6+4 + 7) 
2 ft m r $ l gtz 3 P + 2 8+1 A (. 
Q, CAotA r ot Cr&Htk (4 f 6+ 7) y 
£A. ?i r t Z I S + 2 P 1 + 1 A I* 
10, Chitra1£c*b&j or AtiSayanfi 
(10+7) 2sjbK j2 g — 2 A21 
+ Tb. T 8- 11 AffiiAdbara, or 

VanaTn^Udham, 7i ^ y 5 y l g~: 2 
P 2 I Ta, T S X. 12, lUrin^, (4 
+ 6 + 7) m &h* ft *'« y i 8 + 2 
P 1+ S B L 

X1XL DhbXtl A X 4 3= 

72* 

1. CuEtuiuitalatA vdllH^. (5 + G 
+ 7) M t ft 3 r - M S + 2 P I + 0 
T S. 2, HahAm&Uc4< HAtAeba, 
VanamAlft, (]0 + 8f) 2 ft 4 
1r = S'PTS + I f;fe h 3. Su- 
dK4> (6 + 6 + 6) y m n sis— 12 S 
+ 2 P I+S PI- 4. Harin'&pliita, 
(8 + 5 + 5) m s 2 j bit. tzz: S T 2 I 
+ A I + A X. 5* Aiwigiti, 5 ift. 
j — 5 T> A, 6. Chitraldc s h,b (4+ 
7+ 7) m 2 ft 2 T + P Tr, 

S + I T M, 7, Bhramarapada, 
Er3inJis'D2T3PAS. 8, 
j§;Udui [iiHta t (12+6) m s j s t s 
— S I> 2 T A + S P 1. 9, §fit‘ 

dula, (J2+ 6) s j s r m — S D 2 

TAf T 2 S, 10. C4aar% (4+7 
+ 7) m 6^* ft y 2 r r 2 S f 2 PA 

+ s ic, u. (ii + 

7) n / 6A j 2 r =2 P T B 1 + 2 I 

' 4 * • , 
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C- 12. Chi trasS+i, Chiirftiac’h.'i, 
(4 + 7+7) m bh. n it y—2 £i 4 * 2 
P A + C T S. 13. Chain, 4 + 7 
+ 7)' SA. n j bh. r~ 2 S + 2 P A 
+ I A I. 14, V'itiudhapriya, (8 + 
lot's r s 2 f bk. r 2 12 1 + 

P 2 T 2 I. 15. Kanjlra, 2 M M. 
w j m—3 S I> S I) 2 S. 16. Crfd- 
Acbandra, 6 y—1 T P 1 X’ T> I T P. 
17. Clmrcharf, r s 2 y bh. r™T IJ 
ID2TU 

.XIV. AtidhkI'ti, 19 x 

4=70. 

I." olrthilavir+dLla, or JBAnhila, 
(12 + J( 3 ~S a 2 T 

A + S l C. 2 . Mdghavisp)har- 
jitft, or Vismita, (6 + G + 7) y m 
*■ s 2 r g~I 2 $ + 2 P X+C T S. 
3. PanchacliAraai'a, 2 n + alter¬ 
nate y 2 ~Tk, P 7 I. 4. Puthpa- 
^taav'(5+7 +7) m £ it. $ 2 / g :~ 
MS+2PA+CT S, 5 BimM, 
(5 + 7 -4.7) mtnsZ t yrr.M 3 + 2 
P A + H S I. 6 , Ch’hSyfL, (6 + 8 
+ 7 or 12+7) y r n n $ bh. t y~I 
2S + 2 P 1 +D B J. 7. Maca- 
randied, (6 + 6 + 7) y m « * 2 y ff 
=~ 1 2 3 + 2 P 1 + 1 A l. 8. Ss- 
sn u drat at-A, (8 + 4 +. 7) j s j s t bh. 
ffzz 1 P 21 +PI+S I A. 9 . Su- 
raafl, (7 +7+-S) vi t hh. n y n g 
r.M T S + 2 P A + D I. 10 . 

Man'inaaujarf, y bh. n y j n — T 

S 2 P A 2 T 2 I. 1 + Chanil ra- 
niAW, or Chandra, (JO + 9 ) 3 n y 
2 n i~5 P + D 3 P. 12. i)ha- 
val&nca, or Dhavata, 6 n g~8 P 
A. 13, Sarobliu, (7+ 6 + 6 ) 1 < y 
bh. 2 m g~ A BAB A 3 8 , 

XV. CrIti, 20 x 4=30. 

I. Suvftdandp (7+7 + S) m r bh. 
n y bh. I g—2 S B+ 2 P A+ S P I. 

2 . Vrltta, or tXandaca, r J r j r j 
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9 l~ 10 1’. 3. i§ 6 hhfi, (6 + 7 + 

7) ?»2»3< 2 y=I 2 S + 2 H 
+■ TSB. 4 duties, or Gif 4, a 2 

j bh. , r i <?-a r pairs i a i. 

XVI. .PitACPITIj 21 x 4= 
84. 

1 . Srsgdhard, (7 + 7 + 7) w r 
bh. n 3 y — 2 S B + 2 P A + 

1 S B. *2. Salilanidhi, SaraaJ. 
S i d 0 hac.a, §a3 ivad ana, or Dlirf- 
tu+f, n j lh. 3 j r:— 2 P T D I f 

2 A 2 I, *3. Nargmlrn, Ik. t % n% 
j y.™D 2T3P2 DS. 

XVII, AorIti, 22 x 4 ss 

88 . 

]. Rhadrara (10 + 12 ) bh, r n 
mm g~ D 2 T A+ 1 Tie. S T A. 

2 . Mfidird, or Lalitn, 7 bh. g ™ 6 
,D T I. 3. Hanai, ( 8 + 14) 2 d; 2 
y 4 rr 2 g ~4 S +-6 P S. 

xvm. Vicitlii, 23 x 4 = 

92. 

1 . Aiirnlalita, “or AdritanayA, 
(11 + 12 ) n j bh. y bh. j bh. I r— 
2 P T D I +1 Ta, T D I. 2 . 
Matfcftorfd'A, or VAjivAhana, (3 + 
15) 2 mb 4 n I yz. 4 8 + 6 P A. 3. 
Snndari, (7 + 6 + 10 ) 2 s bh, s t 
2 j~ A P 8 + 2 PS+ 2 I) 4 . 

SIAhitf, or Mo daman A, 7 bh 2 g 
7 P S. 5. Chitrapada, 7 bh. I 
7 P I. MallicA, 7 j l g~l P 
T I P T I p T 1 A. 

XIX. SancrItIj 24 x 4 
=90. 

1. Tanw( (5-j- 7 + 12 or 12 + 12) 
bh. f m a 2 bh, rt y— D S + 2 P A + 2 
Ri P S. 2. DnrmiU, 8 ^.“6 A» 

3. Cidta, 8 bh.zz.8 37, 4 . J 4 na- 

ci. 8 r:.T3 IX3ITS ITS i. 
5. MaAkAvieA 7/y= I P T I P T 
I P T L P S. 


OS SAKSCTtr" ABO 



. XX. AviCftiTi, 25 X 4 

BiSst 100, 

1. C.’aunatpiulA (5 + 5 + 8 + 
f) hh. « , si 4 * {f “ B S + D S 
+ 4 P + 2 PA. 2. Saiubhn, 8 
m «U S M, 


■ 

XXI. XItck'Iti, m ; x 4 ~ 

304. 

1. BhujangavijrSiallika, (8 + 

11 + 1) 2 m t 3 n r 1 1 g ~rA S + 
4PA+IU 2. ApavAha, (9 
4- 6 + 6 + 5)ti6 m2 gzr. S D 3 
B + 3 P + 8 P + A 3* 3* Gaiivfj 

8 »Sjs: 18 S, 


From 27 to 999 syllables in the verse. 


Daj£*Uca t 27x4—108 to 999 X4 
— 3 , 906 , 

K Ohan'd'avrisM'ipra^£&, 2 tj 
7 mi2 Tr. 7 a 

£ Pracbifs, 2 ft 8 Ike, n 
325 species from 9 to 333 feet, 
nH. ScTAffitaj 2 s 8 r. 3d Ar- 
Ji'liva, £ « 9 r, 4th VyAla, 2 n 10 
s % 5th Jim fit a, % n 11 r & e. 

Or 3. Prachitft, 2 n 7 y zz 2 
Tiu 7 Uv. B* 


A- KaitarndtaagaHUcara, 9 &c* r 
= 9 ike.. C. 

5, SiiihavicrAnta, 2 » 10 &c, r P 

6 * Cusmjimiii&vaca, 9 &c. j ££ 9 
&c. A. 

7- AnaDgas'fic’haTa i y l $ fkc. 

15 Slc, I, 

8* AdficRTnanjarl, r j fee r '$± 15 
&c« T. 

Also SAlAhAp 2 g 8 n s sb-fi 12 
P A. 


YI &£uaZ jlfafru; the stanza being composed of equal 
and similar couplets; hut the couplets, of dissimilar verses. 


X* UpaeMtTfr, (Upajdti 4, Ta~ 
??it*r£u<*) 1st 3 vers* 3 tf l tj =3 A 
), £d 3 bh. 2 y—3 B S, 

2, BrutaiD&dhy& # {^Dddhtwa -f* 
TVciarasa), 1st 3 hh. 2 gzz 3 1) 

S. 2d 7 * 2 j tj-2 P 2 P S, 

0, Vfigavati, ( tfpacMlra —pe- 
unit Er. in lat verse 1st 3 s g 
— 2 A P S, 2d 3 bh. 2 D S, 
4v Bhadravirfij (epecies of .4*- 
jtol/t-AOrttfriiitt) 1st / j r #z:S P 
3 T S. 2d * j 2 B 2 T S. 

5. Cdtum&tf, let j? j 3 A I 
Th.* S. 2d bh* f to 3 0 xzz *T* 2 I 
Tiu S, 

6- Ac'hyAnad (XTpagdii vis. al¬ 

ternate Indravejra and Upen* 


drauctjru'i some my ont' vatae 
In drm aj r a, t hr e e cf/ , ) 

1st (and 5d) 2 ^ j 2 I D TS, 
2d (and 4th, some say 3d) j i /4*2 
g—2 1 P T S, - 

7* ViparfUe^hydiiaet ( fAt? con* 
terse of the preceding') l^t j i j 2 

g-2 IDTS. 2d Ztj 2 I 

DTS, 

8. ITarin'aplotA {DrntavUam- 
bitK—onv syllable) 1st 3 si g^z 

3 A L 2d n 2 bh* r—f* 12 A L 

9. Aparavaetra of Vai~ 

tdliya or Bhadricd 4 Mtlaity. 1st 
2 n r l g-= 2 P A S I. 2d n 2 j r 

4 P 2 A 2 I, 

10. PushpitdgiA (flptciw of 
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Jupach'Aimdasica). 1st 2 ?! - y 
r:$ P 2 T S, 2 / r gZZ% JP 

D 2 T S. 

31. Yav.-uniiM’, lat r jj t-j ifc># 
T. 2il j ?■ i r 1 £, 

13. Sje’ha. 1st 28 l 3 ~i Tn. 
I. £rt 30 l g ~l Tb. P 1. 

13. CT'haiyd, 1st 30 l s*=7 Tb. 
I*. 2d 20 l g=^7 Ta. 1. 


14. LaHhl t&t'r a £ y“2 T 2 

1. 3d >'.«'/ A Tit. 2 f- 

15* Caunnulf* -f 

3)* lat 2 n. r-i $ 
z“ Tn, P 3 I- 2d 2 « 2 t 3 F. 
t S I. 

1 6. Ma«; it s a u rabha (JStf ftid r 

1st n 2 j r rr=r 

2 P T 3 L 2d sjsjg-A 1 P 31. 


VII. 


tfriejual Metre; the stanza being composed >/ , 
dissimilar verses. 


1* Udg^tA, let. Tern $ j s f zr: 
A I Tiu T* 2d ft j jjf A 2 

Is 3d M* n / l #Z2 T Tn, 2 A* 
4th. jr y * A I P 5. L 
2 varieties : via. ^auratAnp^ 3d 
terse r w M. T) 2 A* 

Sd verso 2 « 2 r fft* 2 A, 

2- Upas^MtapJ acitupita, 1st 
verae ftt j J bh * 2 - 7 ^S D 2 T D S. 
2d f ft / r 2 P 2 TS* 3d 2 ft * 
— S P A. 4Hu 3 ft / y—5 P 1) S* 
2 varieties t via, Farddav^na, M 
verse % tl r 2 n rz^3 P A 3 P A ; 
iudUhamdlrtsAabTia, 3d tcrae * 
y r^S A 2 I. 


3* Padachatnrurdha, mctt&aittg 
in arithmetical progmBi%ii from 
3 to 20 aylL vias* lat verse' S, 2d 
12. 3d 16. 4 th 20, 

6 spcie* : viz, dpidd. End m S* 
Best Bn, 3PT<iitydpi&d t Begin with 
S or begin and end with S. Man* 
jarj or Caliv£ k 1st and 2d veryna 
t rati s p o fled 12 -f■■ B r-p 16 -t* 2 0 * 
Lnmlti i;f| and 3d transposed 16 
+> 12 -f B + 20. 
lat and 4th t Jana posed 20 + 12+ 

+ 1 6 4' B* 


till, Siy.ip ferns irf, under the denmrdnaiwn of G^t’fX. 


1. Stanzas comprising fonr im- 
equal verses, confuting a metre 
not described by writers on pro¬ 
sody. 

2. Stamaa comprising more or 
fewer vcues than four; via., three, 
£ive t sir, &c. 


3. Any metre not specified by 
Fine ala. 

4* Metre not ape titled by any 
writar on prosody* 






V. 

Int R£i mcTom" Rema'bks, 

Prefixed to the Edition of the Hit6pad£6a, 

Published at Calcutta, 1804* A to. 


To promote and facilitate the study of the ancient and 
learned language of India, in the College of Fort William, 
it has been judged requisite to print a few short, and easy 
o impositions in the original. 8art§Mi. The first work 
chosen for this purpose, and inserted in the present volume, 
under its title of EU6p(t(MM, or ‘Salutary Instruction/ 
bad been translated by Mr, Wiuutfs, and by the late Sir 
William Jones, as the text of a very ancient collection 
of apologues, familiarly known, in the numerous versions 
of it, under the name of ‘ Fables of Pilpay/ The great 
advantage, which may be derived by students, from con¬ 
sulting correct translations, at their first acquaintance with 
Sanscrit literature, lias indicated this work as the fittest for 
selection ; although it be not strictly the original text, from 
which those beautiful and celebrated apologues were trans¬ 
fer-red into the languages of Persia, and of the West. 

In the concluding line of the poetical preface to the 
HilJpade'sa, it is expressly declared to have been drawn 
from the Fanriiatantra and other writings. The book, 
thus mentioned as the chief source, from which that col¬ 
lection of fables was taken, is divided into five chapters, as 
its name imports : it consists, like the IHtdpadetia, of apo¬ 
logues, recited by a learned Brahman named VlsrnJu gAR¬ 
MAIS for the instruction of his pupils, the eons of an Indian 
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monarch ; but it contains a greater variety of fables, and 
a more copious dialogue, than the work, which has been 
chiefly compiled from it; and, on comparison with the 
Persian translations now extant, it is found to agree ;vith 
them more nearly, than that compilation, both in the order, 
and the manner in winch the tales are related. 

io compare them, it has been iivsi necessary to exclude 
all the additions, which have been made by translators. 
These have been explained by Abu’lfazl, with the history 
of the publication itself, in the preface to his own version, 
entitled Aydr ddniah; and by HuSAjtf W Am, in the in¬ 
troduction to the Anwdvi Stihaili. 

They recite from Abu’lmalA’s preface to his translation 
of the CttKlah v, Damvaoh, that Barzutah, an emir-tent 
and learned physician, being purposely seat into Hindustan 
by NbsufRYAN, king of Persia, brought a tran/script of 
this with other books, which were preserved among tin; best 
guarded treasures of the ldng3 of India; an.A it was imme¬ 
diately translated into fehlevi, for thy- gratification of the 
Persian monarch, under the super:buteiulence of his minister 
EpZERCHtfMIHR. 

hrom this version m. Pehlevi, by Buzerchumihr, or 
by bAnzdvi;!, (and which is said to have borne the title 
% Yiuiridy&n nctmeh, Jdtoiddn khird, and testament of 
JIvshmk,} the book was translated into the Arabic language 
by Imam Aeu’lhasan Abdullah eenu’l Mukaffa, in 
obedience to the commands of Ami'lo afer Mansur, 
second khalif of the house of Arras, From Arabic, it 
was restored into Persian, by direction of Abu’l HAaAiT 
JN r ASRO ! DDfv Ahmed, a prince of the race of Samar ; 
and was clothed in verse by the poet Pudaci, for dulidn 
M A Hit fro Sab A CT AGIN. It was again translated into 
prose, from the Arabic of Abdullah, by desire of 
rnimfr Bahram shah, son of Sidtdn, Masaud, a de- 
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seemhmt of Bnltdn M Amufio of Ghazna: and this version, 
the author of which was Abu'i.mala NASHtfLLAH, id 
the same which has been since current under the title of 
Calilah u Damnah, It underwent a revision, and received 
the embellishment of flowery language- from Husain WAez 
CAshaft, at the suggestion of Amir ijluiikh Ahmed, 
sor mimed SqhailI, a chieftain commanding under Fulidn 
Ht'S-inS MrnzA, of the house of Taim*r ; and this highly 
polished version is named from the author’s patron Anwari 
Stihaili. It was lastly revised, and put into plainer, but 
elegant language, by Abc’lfaze, in obedience to the orders 
of tbe Emperot Acbar, 

This amended translation comprises sixteen chapters; 
ten of -which, as Aru’lfazl states fin his preface, were 
taken- from the Hindi original entitled Gctrcitctc and 
Darnmac; and six were added by BrzEECH0MT.H R, 
namely, th e four last, containing stories recited by the 
Bnihman BiiAuAi, in. answer to the questions of the King 
DAbishtAm ; and the 1 two first/' consisting of a preface by 
Buzerchumihb, with AlR introdaction by Barzutah. 
Both these introdactor}- chapters had been omitted, by 
HtJSAlS WiEz, as foreign to the »;n%inol work: but he 
substituted a different beginning, and made btu'£f additions, 
some of which are indicated by him, and the rest are poiifJ‘ e d 
out by Abu’lfazl ; who has nevertheless retained them, 
as appendages not devoid of use, and therefore admissible 
in a, composition intended solely to convey moral instruction. 
The whole of the dramatic part, including all the dialogue 
between DAiushi,! M, king of India, and BfppAl or 
PiLrAT, a Brahman of Sardndlp, as well as the finding of 
HusheKk’s legacy, (from both which the work itself has 
derived two of the names, by which it has been most fre¬ 
quently distinguished ;) appears to have been added by the 
translators, although the appellations of tjie king, and of 
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'•the philosopher, lire slated to be of Indian origin.* if or 
Abu’lvazi. has inserted the story at the dose of the second 
diopter; aider expressly declaring, in one place, that the 
substance of the work begins with the third; and in another, 
that the two drat were added by the author of the Pehlevi 
translation, 

lettinff apart then iho dramatic introduction, in which 

’S 

the Persian differs from both the Panckatanira and the 
FfU6p&Ma, and beginning the comparison from the third 
Chapter of the Caltlah u Damnah, it is found, that the fable 
of the oxf and lion, with all the subsequent dialogue be¬ 
tween the shakals GdYtxiccccfi and Dcfi7nQiTiac(t> } constituting 
the first chapter of the Panckaiantra, corresponds with the 
Persian imitation; excepting, however, a few transpositions- 
and the omission of some apologues, as well tie the insertion 
of others, 

Thus the fable of * The Ape and the Carpenter's wedge/ 
which is first in both works, is immediately followed, in the 
Fmich(it(mP-%M that of ‘ The Slmkal and the drum / but 
the Persian translators have here introduced a different 
apologue. They ha ve placed the story of ‘ The hhief and 
the Mendicant/ with others included in it, immediately after 


• Husain Wiitt and Abu’lVA&l explain Sldpdi, m MpH valent to 
ifce Pe .m term £t*c(m whrbdn , and, according to tie >&»».<>«» 
conjectv.ro of Sir William Sq«*b, that appellation » corrupted from 
the Sanscrit F^V a - T!le nam « w P4*nurt(M, “Jf*** 1 * 

Pdduhdh biaurg, or great King, has not so striking a resemblance ,o 
any ,?o merit terra of the, same signification. Jty«f ippwM to 9*. 
Persian ; and in some cdpiw the AniUri S*kati (fo* «“ 
i« iv an ting in o there), it is metmoned to lmte been translated fiom t ... 
Hindi Bastipdti which, iu Smnrit, hear* the same meaning, «*• 

eidphfoot. _ , -* , ^ 

The Persian name Sk^ueiah (for eg the word should be read, 
and not, as written in »» ce^ea, ShatM), is evifUiiUy formed on 
tho Sanscrit ruma to i *hj* ox, ifatfiraeop 

M 2 
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that of f The Fox and the drum f but the Pamhatardra 
interposes another tale, the omission, of which, however, 
induces no imputation on the good taste of the translators. 
They have next substituted two fables, (* The Sparrow, the 
Hawk, and the Sea,’ and * The Reformed Tyrant f) for a 
story of a wheelwright's marriage with a king’s daughter. 

The next three fables are alike in the Sanscrit and Per¬ 
sian ; but two, which follow (viz.' The Louse and the Bug,’ 
and ‘The BlueShakal, 1 ) are omitted by the translators; who 
have evinced their judgment in the rejection of the first. 

The fable of ‘ The Three Fish,’ is placed next by the Per¬ 
sian authors, and is followed by five others, which do not 
occur in the Panchakmtrci. These art succeeded by thice 
more, which are placed by the Sanscrit author, immediately 
after the fable of * The Blue Shakal,’ and before that of ’ The 
Three Fish.’ 

Here the Panchatanira introduces a story of an elephant, 
whose death was procured through tb.e means of a gad-fly, 
by birds whom lie had aggrieved. But it has been omitted 
in the Persian, and so has the next fable, of { The Lion and 
the Leopard.’ 

The remaining apologues, belonging to the first chapter, 
are alike in both works ; excepting that of £ The Gardener,, 
the Bear, and the Fly,’ which is inserted last but one, in. 
the Persian translation; but which does not occur in the 
Panchatanira. 

Many of these fables are also found in the Hit&pad/.Siz, hut 
arranged in quite a different order, being interspersed with 
others, through the three last chapters of that compilation. 

Without farther particularizing the variations of the Per¬ 
sian from the Sanscrit) it may be sufficient to say, that the 
five chapters of the Panchatanira agree, in the subject, and 
in the general arrangement of the fables, with the third, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eight, and ninth, chapters of the Aydr 
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. c0msh r and that more than half of the tables, contained ia 
that part of the Persian work, which putportfij to Lave been 
derived, from the Indian text, corresponds exactly to similar 
apologues in the Sanscrit, In, most instances of omission, 
a reason may be easily conjectured for the rejection of the 
original stories: and those, which have beer;, substituted 
for them, as well as the few contained in the remaining 
chapters, which are not avowedly additional, may have been 
taken by the first translator, either from, other Indian works, 
(for BauziSyah is stated to have brought more than one 
book from ifindustdn;) or, though not acknowledged by 
him, may have been drawn from different sources. It pro¬ 
bably was more his design, to present to the King of Persia 
a pleasing collection of apologues, than a strictly faithful 
translation of a single Indian, work. 

This collection of fables has been translated more fre¬ 
quently, and into a greater variety of' languages, than any 
other composition not sacred ; and, although the earliest 
paraphrase, in Pchlezi, be now lost, its Arabic version is 
extant, or lately was so; and may be easily verified through 
fch< translations made into mo-ro than one language, upon 

P 

the Arabic text. 

It is unnecessary to speak of another Arabic version said 
to Lave been taken from the original text of a pretended 
king of India named IsASfc, three hundred years be for:: the 
time of Alexander. ; or to mention that made from the 
testament of Hpshenk (entitled Jdwiddn khird), by 
Hasan, son of Suhail, Minister of ax, Mamnn, the 
seventh kkalifof the Abbdsi dynasty. 3?or both these pre¬ 
tended versions are probably the same with AbdP'llah’s, 
but erroneously ascribed to other authors. 

From his Arabic text, a Greek translation, erd idled Ste- 
phanitee and Ichnelates, was completed, seven hundred 
yearn ago, by Simeo Setitus, for the Emperor Alexius 
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Com menu s. One in Syriac, under the title of (MloPeg 
and Di&rti'iKig, is probably taken from the Arabic, though 
purportim., to be derived immediately from On: Indian text. 
The Turkish versions (for there are more than one) have 
been derived mediately or immediately from the Arabic; 
and several Latin arid Italian translations have Steen drawn 
from the Greek of Skthtts : not to mention another Latin 
one from tho Hebrew, nor the German and Spanish versions 
from the Latin and the Italian. All these, as well as the 
French translations of Gattlmin, David Said, GalBABd 
and Cabdonne, from the Persian Oalilah u Damncih, 
and from the Turkish Humdydcn ndmeb and An'njdri SukaiH, 
as also the English version from the French, appear to have 
been compared with considerable attention by various per¬ 
sons ; but, excepting two unfaithful imitations in Latin and 
Italian, the general correspondence of tho rest seems to bo 
acknowledged.* 

"We may conclude, therefore, that tho Persian CuHlcch u 
Damnah, and Ay dr ddnish, exhibit a sufficiently exact 
representation of tho Arabic translation from the Pcltlcvi 
ami that, after rejecting avowed additions, we ought to find 
there a near resemblance to the Indian orignal. From a 
careful collation of both Sanscrit works with the genuine 
parts of the Persian translation, it is evident, as has been 
already shown, that the Panchalantra corresponds best 
wit h them: and there can be little hesitation in pronouncing 
this to be the original text of the work, which was procured 
from India by NfrumiVAN more than twelve hundred 
years ago. 


• Sac Bibliotheca Grteea of Fabricius, vo!. vi, p, 460, and vol, s. 
p. 324 j BibEiotiifque Orieu<ale of d’Herhaiot, pp. 118, 206, 245,309, 
and 4 j 6 , Works of Sir W, Jones, voh vi. p. 4 ; and As, Ees, vol, i. 
p. 429 j aho Wilkiu'a Beetopadea, preface, p, xiii. 
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This foot is not withou t, importance in. the general history 
of Indian literature , since it may serve to establish the 
greater antiquity of authors who are quoted in the Panchv.- 
tantra ; and amongst others, that of the celebrated astro- 
loger V A R a h A M i Ji I li A, who is cited by name in ouo 
passage of the first chapter. 

The Uiidpacle&i) containing nearly the same fables told 
more concisely and in a different order, has been translated 
into Persian, in comparatively recent times, by Maulavi 
Taju’dmn’, who entitled it Muferrekit’lkuhib; arid who 
does not appear,, from bis preface, to have been aware, that 
the work, translated by him, was any way connected with 
the Calilak u Damnah. # 

This, as well as the Hindi version of it, by Mir Blha dur 
.A li, which has been printed for the use of the College' of 
Port William, and which is entitled AJMdki Hindi, may 
afford some help to a student, reading the HitdpadSsa, for 
his first exercise in tire Sanscrit language. He will find 
still more effectual assistance in the English translations by 
Sir 'William Jones and Mr. Wilkins : and, for this 
advantage, no less than for its easy style, the Hit&paieda 
has the first place in the present collection of Sanscrit 
works. 


The second place in it has been allotted to a short story 
in verse, which is abridged from a celebrated poem of 
Dan bis. This distinguished poet, famous above all other 
Indian bards for the sweetness of hia language, and there¬ 
fore ranked by Cdliddsa himself (if tradition may be cre¬ 
dited) nest to tiie fathers of Indian poetry, YjClmici and 
,r YASA, composed a pleasing story in harmonious verse, 
under t te title (if Daia cumdra ckariia. or ‘ Adventures of 
the Ten Youths,’ It is divided into two parts: the first 
comprising five chapters, and ending with the marriage of 
the principal hero; the other containing, through eight 
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more chapters, the adventures of the same prince and his 
nine companions. The first part ha a been abridged by 
more than one author* among others* by Vi hay Ac A in. 
about two hundred couplets collected into three section's ; 
and by Adyatya, in as many sections, and nearly the 
same number of couplets. This abridgment, being com** 
posed in easy, correct, and smooth language, is preferable 
to the other, and has been selected for its merits in those 
respects; though the story be told with too great concise¬ 
ness to preserve much interest. 

Concerning the author of this epitome, or argument, 
of DA.Khfa poem., no information* has been yet obtained. 
Hi? calls himself a counsellor and minister, and was pro¬ 
bably in the service of some Hindu Rdjd. 

The present volume ends with three 8a.tav.a3 or centuries 
of verses by Bhartbi hart. They were recommended 
for selection, partly by their prevailing moral tendency, 
though some passages be fivr from unexceptionable; and 
partly* as a fit specimen of polished Baaiscvvi Avrse, a he 
poetical, beauties, which are most admired by the Hindu 
learned, and which are inculcated by their writers on 
rhetoric, are scattered In these couplets ot IjIiarirj hare, 
•with, a more sparing hand than in most of the Inborn ed 
performances of Indian, poets: and, from this cause, his 
poetry is less obscure than theirs. 

These Sat ocas are ascribed by the unanimous consent of 
the learned, to BhartrI hath, the brother of V .cha¬ 
sm Adit y A. He is also the reputed author of a, gram¬ 
matical. treatise. It is possible, perhaps it might be said 
probable, that these may have been composed by a dif¬ 
ferent person in his name. But it is clear from the fust 
couplet of the Mti iataca, that they have been written 
either in the real, or in the assumed character of BEAJtTR* 


jt 
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kari, since that couplet alludes to a circumstance con¬ 
spicuous in the traditional story of his life. 

Tlie authentic history of BharxrI HAKX, is too in¬ 
timately blended with, that of ancient India, and involves 
questions of too great intricacy, to be stated, or discussed, 
iu thin preface. It remains only to say a few words respect¬ 
ing the present edition of the three works which have been 
here mentioned. 

The editor, Mr, Carey, undertook, the publication, on a 
suggestion from the Council of the College of Fort ’William, 
and under the patronage of Government. He has, at the 
same time, risked a larger edition than was required for the 
College, in the expectation of encouragement from tho 
public, 

In printing the Ifitdpadeja, six manuscript copies wore 
collated. They were found to differ much, in the quotation 
of whole passages, as well as in the reading of single w ords. 
Either the reading most suitable to the context, or that 
•which was found in the greatest number of copies, has been 
selected, according as circumstances have dictated the pro¬ 
priety of following one rule or the other. 

The abridgment of the Dada cumdra lias been printed 
from a single copy: and the Satacas of jBHARTiuf ham 
from three manuscripts; every one of which was incom¬ 
plete : but the deficiencies did not occur in the same 
places. 

With the last Sataca , the style of which is, in general, 
less clear than that of the preceding, the scholia have been 
printed. They will serve to make the reader acquainted 
with the manner of Sanscrit commentators : and owing to 
the peculiar difficulties of the language, the student will 
find it long necessary, and. always useful, to consult the 
commentaries, while perusing (Sanscrit compositions. To 



lesson one of those difficulties, which arises from the 
queut permutation of letters at the beginning and close of 
words, the editor lias marked, by a dot under the syllable, 
places where the elision of a letter is found, or any other 
pei imitation, that is not obvious. 

In this first attempt to employ the press in multiplying 
copies of Saitscnt hooka with the Ddvanagart character, it 
will he no matter of surprise, nor any cause of imputation 
on the editor’s diligence, that the table of corrections should 
be large. The whole volume has been carefully examined 
by several Pandits ; and there is reason to believe, that no 
error of consequence can have escaped their notice. 

Calcutta, 17 f h September 1S01. 



(From tho Asiatic Researches, voL v. p. 03—57, Calcutta, 
1708i~4to.] 


The: permanent separation of classes, with hereditary 
professions assigned to e&ob, is among the most remarkable 
institutions ot Indiaand, though now less rigidly main¬ 
tained than heretofore, must still engage attention. On. 
the subject of the mixed classes, Sanscrit authorities, in 
some instances, disagree; classes mentioned by one, are 
omitted by another ; and texts differ on the professions 
assigned to some tribes, A comparison of several autho¬ 
rities, with a few observations on the subdivisions of classes, 
may tend to elucidate this subject, in which there is some 
intricacy. 

One of the authorities I shall use, is the MtivncUd, or 
Garland of Classes; an extract from the Ru&ra ydniala 
tcmt-m, which in some instances corresponds better with 
usage, and received opinions, than the ordinances of MeS0) 
and the great Dharma pwm-ha* On more important points 
its authority could not be compared with the Dh<mnasd$t , a ; 
but, on the subject of classes, it may be admitted ; for the 
Tantraa form a branch of literature highly esteemed, though 
at present much neglectefff Their fabulous origin derives 


4 The text are cited in the Fivdddr4ava situ , from fte fi&And 
ra&rmn purdda. This name I therefore retain; although I mnnvt 
ie&rt* that sttch a putrid* exists, or to what treatise the quotation 
refers under that namep [See voh L p. 103 of the present Work] 
t tA i. p. 199 of tbo present work.] 
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them from revelations of Siva. to Hir&t confirmed By 
Yistrtfu, and therefore called Agama, from the initial* of 
three words in a verse of the TiSdala t antra. 

tr Coming from the month of 5~>IVA, heard by the maun- 
"tain -born goddess, admitted by the son of V ASUDfev A, it 
«is thence called Aguma” 

Thirty-six are mentioned for the number of mixed classes , 
hut, according to some opinions, that number includes the 
fourth original tribe, or ail the original tribes, according 
to other authorities: yet the text quoted from the great 
MarrMT 2m.rdna- in the digest of which a version was trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Halhed, name thirty-nine mixed classes; 
and the Jdllmdld gives distinct names for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may suffice, in this place* 
to quote the JdiimdW, where the distinction of Bfdhma-hm, 
according to the ten countries to which their ancestors be¬ 
longed, is noticed : that distinction is still maintained. 

«Xu the first creation, by Be ah M a, Brdhmanaa pro- 
"• (seeded, with the- V<fda, from the mouth of Beabm.B 
“From, his anus Cshatriyas sprung; so from his thigh, 
« YaUyas: from Ins foot SUma were produced : all with 

“ their females. . 

« q<jj e Lord of creation viewing thorn, said, f What snail 

«t be your occupations V They replied, ‘We are not our 
« own masters, oh, God ! command us what to undertake. 1 

“ Viewing and comparing their labours*, he made the 
“first tribe superior over the rest. As the first had great 
« inclination for the divine sciences, ( Brdb.me vtda,) there- 
“ fore be was Brakmanct. The protector from ill (cshayaU) 
“ was Cahatriya. Him whose profession {>Asa) consists in 
“ commerce, which promotes the success of wars, for the 
« protection of himself and of mankind, and in husbandry, 
<i ani i attendance on cattle, ho called Vai&ya. The other 
« should voluntarily serve the three tribes^ and therefore 



'■''lie became a. Siidnt: he she aid humble himself at there 
" feet.” 


And in another place : 

" A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by Yl.SHtfrr’a 
" eagle from 'Baca d-wlpa : thus have Sctca dwipa BrAhma* 
111 dias become known in Jarubv. dwipa. 

" In Jarnbu dwipa, Brahmcihae, are reckoned tenfold ; 
* Bdretmata, Gdnyctcubja, OmUia, Mait’idla, Utoala, JOrd- 
" vida, Mahdrdsklra, Taihmga, Gujja-m, and Cdsmira, re- 
“ eiding in the several countries whence, they are named.* 

“ Their sons and grandsons, are considered as Cdnya- 
" culpa priests, and so forth. Their posterity, descending 
" from Menu, also inhabit the southern regions ; other;; 
"reside in Am/a, Banga, and CaUnga; some in Cdnpx- 
u rdpa and Odra. Others are inhabitants of Svmbkadeia; 
“ and twice-born men, brought by former princes, have 
been established in Jidda, Mdgadha, Vardndra, Ghdta, 
" Swernaip'dma, China, Oula, Sdca, and Berbers.” f 


# These several countries are, Sdrgswatn, probably the region 
watered by the river Scrsuiiy, as it is marked iu maps y unless it be a 
pu-vt of Bengal, named from the branch of the Bhdprafhi, which is 
distinguished by this appellation; Cdnyaev.lja or Oanej; Guild a por- 
bftbly the western <7(/r, and not the Gaur of Bengal; {»} Mit'hiia, or 
TirrJAucti, corrupted into Tiri.ul ; Ul.iia, said to be situated near 
the celebrated temple of Jinjanndi' ha ; Brdvidit, pronounced Dravtr.i ; 
possibly the country described by that name, as a maritime region, 
aoidh of Oanictla , { As. lies. ved. ii* p, .117) ; Itfuhdrdshlra, .or JtforAnffa p 
Tiling a, or Telingdim • Gujjara, or Guxrat; Casmtra, or C'B/wiir. 

f Anga includes Shtlyalpur, Benya, or Bengal Proper, is a part 
only of the Suba. Barendra, the tract -of inundation north of the 
Ganges, in a part of the present Zila of liajesfc/Ll. Calhign la watered 
by the Qo4i*tri, (As. Res, vol. iii. p. 4B.) Camariipa, an ancient em¬ 
pire, is become a province of Asdm. Odra I understand to be Crixi 
proper. Bdda (if that be the true reading) in well Jmowu as the 
country west of the Bhdgirat'ha. IMgodha, or Magadha, is JSedo'r 
Proper, Gfafla is part of Birbhim. Another region of this name is 
mentioned in the Asiatic Researches, vol." iii. p. 48. Stvcrdagrama, 

* [See (lie cote at rage 27 iff the present volume-] 
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1 shall proceed, without further preface, to enumerate 
the principal inbred classes, which have sprung from inter- 
marriag e of the original tribes, 

L Murdhdbhishtcla, f'om a Urdbrnadia by a girl of the 
Gshairiya class; his duty is the teaching of military exer¬ 
cises. The same origin is ascribed in :he great Dhamm 
purdha to the Cumhhacdraf or potter, and Tantmvdya^ {* * 
or wpyer: but the Tantvav&ya? according to the Jdiimald, 
sprung from two mixed classes ; for lie was begotten by a 
man of ffie Manibas^dha on a woman of the Manicdra 
tribe. 

2, Amlmht’ha, or Vaidyaf whose profession is the 
science of medicine, was bom of a Vaiaya woman, by a 
man of the sacerdotal, class. The same origin is given by 
the Dharma purd&a to the Camacdra,\\ or brazier, and to 
the Sane7tt£icc(r4|§ or worker in shells. These again are 
stated, in tho Uiiitrft, as springing from the intermarriages 
of mixed classes ; the CmwaedrQ, from the Tdmrac'&ta and 
the Sam'hacdra; also named Sdm'haddrem> from the 
Edjaputra and Gdndhim : for Hdjaputm not only denotes 
Gshatriyas as sons of kings, but is also the name of a 
mixed class, and of a tribe of fabulous origin. 

ttudra ydmala (antra; The origin of Rdjapuims is 
“ from the VaUyd on the daughter of an Arabashilia. 

Again, thousands of others sprung from the foreheads of 
** cows kept to supply oblations,” 

3, Nishddcr, or Pdrasava, whose profession is catching 
fish, was bom of a Siidra woman by a man of a sacerdotal 
class, Tho name is given to the issue of a legal marriage 


vulgularly Sunargau, is situated cast of Dacca* China is a portion 
ot the preaewt Chinese empire. On tie rest I can offer no conjecture. 
&rica anti Bcrbcra, here mentioned, must differ from the Dtetpa and 
the region situated between the Cuia and £ane'ha dmpHs* 

• Vulgarly, Cumdr, f Vulgarly, Tdnti* J Vulgarly, Baulks. 
§ Vulgarly, Castrd* [[ Vulgarly r<?. 
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a BrdJiwiami and a woman of the Stidra tribe. It 
should seem fcii.at the issue of other legal marriages in dif¬ 
ferent ranks, were described by the names of mixed classes 
springing from intercourse between the several tribes. This, 
however, is liable to some question; and since such, mar¬ 
riages are considered as illegal in the present age, it is not 
material to pursue the inquiry. 

According to the Pharma purdna, from the same origiu 
with the Ni,Jidda springs the Vardjivi, or astrologer, in 
the tantrdj that origin is given to the Brdkma-^tidra, whose 
profession is to make chairs or stools used on some religious 
occasions. Under the name of Varajivi* is described e„ 
class springing from the Go pa and Tdntravdya, and em¬ 
ployed in cultivating betel. The profession of astrology 
or, at least, that of making almanacks, is assigned in the 
tantra, to degraded BrcUiinttnas. 

" Brdkmanis, falling from their tribe, became kinsmen 
a of the twice-born class : to them is assigned the profession * 
" of ascertaining the lunar and solar days." 

4. Mdhishya is a son of a Cshatrlyd by a woman of the 
Vm-sya tribe. Id. is profession is music, astronomy, and 
attendance 0 n cattle. 

b. ifgni was. born of a Stidra woman by a man of the 
Eiiptary class. Hie profession, according to M je n it, is 
killing or confining such animals as live in, holes: but, 
according to the tantra, he is an encomiast or bard. The 
same origin is attributed to the lYlpitaf or barber ; and to 
the Maudaca, or confectioner. In the tantra, the Ndpita, 
is said to be horn of a Guvcrina wont. a, n by a man of the 
Patticdra class. 

6 . Camna% from a Yaisya, by a woman of the Stidra 


* Vulgarly, liamiya, f Vulgarly, Nay a or IVctt 

} Vulgarly, Catan, 
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class, Is an attendant on princes, or secretary. The appel¬ 
lation of Odya.sCha*- is in general considered as synonymous 
with OdTd'kct ; and accordingly the 0<xr(t<ri<i tribe commonly 
assumes the name of Cdybst’hd: but the Cdyasthan of 
Bengal have pretensions to be considered as true hudras, 
which the Mtimdld seems to authorize ; &i' the origin of the 
Cdyast'ha is there mentioned, before the subject of mixed 
tribes is introduced, immediately after describing the Gdpa 
as a t rue Sudra, 

One, named Bhuiidalta , was noticed for his domestic 
assiduity ;f therefore the rank of Cdyd$t’ha was by Brdk- 
fanMs assigned to him. From him sprung three sons, 
Ghitrdngada, Oldfrct^nx, and Chiiragwpta.; they were 
employed in attendance on princes. 

The JJhwrma purd-ha assigns the same origin to the 
TamUtM, or betel-seller, and to the 'J’antica, or areca- 
soller, as to the GafcaM. 

Tlie six before enumerated are begotten in the direct 
order of the classes. Six are begotten In the inverse 
o rder 

7. Mtci, begotten by a CshoMyct on a woman‘of the 
priestly class. His occupation is managing holies a^d 
driving cars. The same origin is given, in the pw4^> : 
to the Mdldcdrat or florist; hut lie sprung from the OWT~ 
raacdra and Tailica classes, if the authority of the tantra 
prevails. 

8. M&gadka, born, of a Gshatriya girl, by a man of the 
commercial class, has, according to the sdstra, the profes¬ 
sion of travelling with merchandize ; but, according to the 
purddia and tantra, is an encomiast. From parents of those 



* Vulgarly, Cdit, 

f Liberally, Staying <if home, (cdydtanit’hitah,) whence the etymo¬ 
logy of Cdyzst ' h *. f titaU , 








classes sprung the G<fpa* if the maybe beliewd, 

but the ian.fra, describes the 06pa as a true S't'ulra, and 
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names G&pajivi-f a mixed class, using the same profes¬ 
sion, and springing from the Tantmvdya and Mdf' djandka, 
tribes. 

9 and 10, Yaiddha and Aydgava. The occupation of 
the first, born of a lirdhinaod by a man of the commercial 
class, is waiting on women: the second, born of a Vaisyd 
woman by a man of the servile class, has the profession of 
a carpenter. 

II. Cshattrl, or Oshatld, sprung from a servile man by 
a woman of the military class, is employed in killing and 
confining such animals m live in holes. The same origin 
is ascribed by the purdna to tha Carmaedra, or smith, and 
Bdtia, or mariner. The one is mentioned in the tantret 
without specifying the classes from which he sprung; and 
the other has a different origin, according to the sdstra and 
iantru. 

All authorities concur in deriving the Chdh&dla from a 
Sudra father and BrdkmaM mother. His profession la 
carrying out corpses, and executing criminals; and officiat¬ 
ing in other abject employments for the public service. 

A third set of Indian classes originate from the inter- 
marriages of the first and second set: a few only have 
been named by MENU; and, excepting the Abhira, or 
milkman, they are not noticed by the other authorities 
to which I refer. But the purdda names other classes of 
this set. 

A fourth sot is derived from intercourse between the 
several classes of the second: of these also few have been 
named by Menu ; and one only of the fifth set, spring¬ 
ing from intermarriages of the second and third; and 
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another of the sixth set, derived from into rectum; between 
classes of the second and fourth. Men a adds to these 
tribes four sons of outcasts. 


The tantra enumerates many other classes, which must 
be placed in lower sets * and ascribes a different origin to 
some of the tribes in the third and. fourth sets. To pursue 
a verbose comparison would be tedious, and of little use ; 
perhaps, of none ; for I suspect that their origin is fanciful ; 
and, except the mixed classes named by Mentt, that the 
rest are terms for professions rather than tribes; and they 
should be considered as denoting companies of artisans, 
rather than distinct races. The mode in which AmerA 
Sinha. mentions the mixed classes arid the professions of 
artisans, seems to support this conjecture. 

However, the Jdtimdla expressly states the number of 
forty-two mixed classes, springing from the intercourse 
of a man of inferior, with a woman of superior class. 
Though, like other mixed classes, they are included under 
the general denomination of SiXdm, they are considered as 
moat abject, and most of them now experience the same 
contemptuous treatment as the abject mixed clarifies men¬ 
tioned by MeSto. According to the Rudrtt ydmttla, the 
domestic priests of twenty of these tribes are degraded. 
« Avoid,” says the tantra, " the touch of the Chdfi&dta, 
* and other abject classes; and of those who eat the flesh 
« of kirie, often utter forbidden words, and perform none of 

the prescribed ceremonies; they are called MMch’bd 
a going to the region of Yavana, have been named 
" Ydvanas. 

« yheso seven, the Rdjaca, Carmacdra, Wafa, BaruMa, 
« Caiveria,, and MMabkilla, are the last tribes. Whoever 
“associates with them, undoubtedly falls from, bis class; 
« whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools which they 
<t have caused to be made, must be purified by the five 
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productions of kino; whoever approaches their women, 
“ -is doubtless degraded from his rank* 

" For women of the Naia and Capdlct clashes, for pro- 
utitutes, and for women of the Ilajaea and JS T dpitcb tribes, 
ff a roan should willMgly make oblations, hut by no means 
ff daily with them. 11 

I may here remark, th at, according to the Rudra ydnialci, 
the Nata and Nataca are distinct; but the professions are 
not discriminated in that tantra* If their distinct occupa¬ 
tions, as dancers and actors, are accurately applied, dramas 
are of very early date. 

The Pmi&raoa and PaUasutmcwra , or feeder of silk- 
worms, and silk-twister, deserve notice; for it has been 
said, that silk was the produce of China solely until the 
reign of the Greek Emperor Ju&TiHUtt, and that the laws 
of China jealously guarded the exclusive production. The 
frequent mention of silk in the most ancient Sanscrit books 
would not fully disprove that opinion ; but the mention of 
an Indian class, whose occupation it is to attend silk-worms, 
may be admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the iantm bo 
not questioned, 1 am informed, that the tantras collectively 
are noticed in very ancient compositions j but, as they are 
very numerous, they must have been composed at different 
periods ; and the tantra which I quote, might be thought 
comparatively modem. However, it may be presumed that 
the Rudra yd mala is among the most authentic, and, by 
a natural inference, among the most ancient; since it is 
named in the Dwrgd mehattwa where the principal tantras 
are enumerated # 


* Thus enumerated, u Cali tmtra, Mdndmdtd, Tint, IfirutlAa tantra r 
Serua srfrart, JS^ta tantm, Singdrchan i, Bhita tan fra, UddeJan and 
Cdlicri calpa f BhaitUtti tanfrfy and Bkairavi c atpa, Tddala, Matrix 
bh<f danaca, Mdyd tan fra, Birrs war a, Fit \<a$dra f &maayd"tantra } 
ina-ijdvuila'tantrat Mucha-ifdmala-tmtra, $anm~yd>nato-tantra, Wya¬ 
tt 2 
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fn the comparative tables to which I have referred!the 
classes are named, with their origin, and the particular pro- 
i os rims aligned to them. How far every person is bound, 
by original institutions, to adhere rigidly to the profession 
of his class, may merit acme enquiry. Lawyers have largely 
discussed the texts of lav/ concerning this subject, and some 
difference of opinion occurs in their writings. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the place for entering into such disquisitions. 
I shall therefore briefly state what appears to be the best 
established opinion, as deduced from the texts ox Menu, 
and other legal authorities. 

The regular means of subsistence for a Brdfanaiia, are 
assisting to sacrifice, teaching the Frifoa mid receiving 
gifts; for n Cshatviya, bearing arms; for a Vaiiya,, mer¬ 
chandize!, attending on cattle, and agriculture; for a BudrU, 
servile attendance on the higher classes. The most com¬ 
mendable are, respectively for the four classes, teaching the 
Viiki, defending the people, commerce, or keeping herds 
or Ifoeks, and servile attendance on learned and virtuous 
priests. 

A Brdhmana, unable to subsist by his own duties, may 
live by those of a soldier : if he cannot get a subsistence by 
either of these employments, he may apply to tillage, arid 
attendance on cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, 
avoiding certain commodities. A CshatHya, in distress, 
may subsist by all these means; but lie must not have 
recourse to the highest functions. In seasons of distress, 
a further latitude is given. The practice of medicine, and 
other learned professions, painting and other arts, work for 
wages, menial, service, aims, and usury, are among the 


Iri-tantra, Cdiictlcvla serva.iwa, Ctttdr&ava, FriginiMnira, and the 
T/mtra Mehishwndini. These are here universally known, Oil 
Bn-.uiAvf, greatest of souh ! And many are the tantras uttered by 
Sambjii'.” 
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raodea of subsistence allowed to the Brdlmub'Aa and Csha- 
triya, A. Vmsya, unable to subsist by his own duties, 
may descend to the servile acts of a BvAtcl A nd a Silt ’ <’u-, 
not finding employment by waiting on men of the higher 
classes, may subsist by handicraft':); principally following 
those mechanical occupations, as joinery and masonry , 
and practical arts, as painting and writing; by following 
of which he may serve men of superior classes: and, 
although a man of a lower tribe is p general restricted 
from the acts of a higher class, the Sudra is expressly per¬ 
mitted to become a* trader or a hush and man-. 

Besides the particular occupations assigned to cadi of 
the mixed classes, they have the alternative of following 
that profession which regularly belongs to the class from 
which they derive their origin on the mother’s side : those, 
at least, have such an option, who are bom in the direct 
order of" the tribes, as the MtirdhdWwhieta, AmbasWic t, 
and others. The mixed classes are also permitted to sub¬ 
sist by any of the duties of a Sudvit; that is, hy a menial, 
service, by handicrafts, by commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears that almost every occupation, though 
regularly it be the profession of a particular class, is open 
to inost other tribes; and that the limitations, far from 
being rigorous, do, in fact, reserve only one peculiar pro¬ 
fession, that of the Brdkmana, which consists, in teaching 
the Veda,, and officiating at religious ceremonies. 

The classes are sufficiently numerous; but the subdivi¬ 
sions of them have further multiplied distinctions to an 
endless ^variety. The subordinate distinctions may bo best 
exemplified from the /ird/M/uxwJ and. Ociyctst /w, because 
some of the appellations, by which the different rimes are 
distinguished,'' will be familiar to many readers, 

The Brdhunanas of Bengal are descended from five 
priests, invited from C&nyacubja, by AiASwarA, hung of 
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Qaura, who ia said to have reigneti About nine hundred 

years after Christ. These were BhA tf A N A uA. Y A S A, 
of the family of SAtffiinA, a son of CaSyapa ; DACSHA, 
also a descendant of 0 A & y A P A ; V & j> A o a r v a, of the 
family of Yatsa ; ChaKDBA, of the family of SavebSa, 
a son of CaSyAPa ; and SKI Heksha, a descendant of 
BjiabadwAja, 

From these ancestors have branched no fewer than a 
hundred and fifty-six families, of which the precedence 
was fixed by Ballala sfiflA, who reigned in the eleventh 
ddntury of the Christian ana. One hundred of these fami¬ 
lies settled in Vdrerbdra, and fifty-six in. Hard, They are 
now dispersed throughout Bengal, but retain the family 
distinctions fixed by Ball An A sfeh'A. They are denominated 
front the families to which their five progenitors belonged, 
an are still considered as Cdni/acubja Brdhmai'uis. 

At the period when these priests were invited by the king 
of Gawrct, some Sdwsvjata Brdhmanas, and a few Vaidicae, 
resided in Bengal. Of the Brdhmanas of Sdreswala, none 
are now found in Bengal ; but five families of Vaidieas are 
extant, and are admitted to intermarry with the Brahnatias 
of Mrd. 

Among the BriUmahas of Vdreiulra, eight families have 
pre-eminence, and eight hold the second rank.* Among 


* VAb£nDRA Br^EMAIWAS. 

CulIma 3, 

Maitta. Mima, Eudra- Fdgi&L 

or 
Cdli r 

Mhm*. Bhaduri* Sddhu-FdghL 

The laat was admitted hy emotion of the other seven, 

Supha indrfeivvk 8. 

Cabuta 6 r 6 tiuya 84 * 

The names cf these 92 families seldom occur in common intercourse. 


s^iJuTninii 

or 

Sandy*!. 

Bhadara, 
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Observations on the Sect of Jains, 


[From tie Asiatic Researches, vol, ix, p. £87—33£, Calcutta, 
1807, 4to,] 


The information collected by Major Mackenzie, 
concerning a religions sect hitherto so imperfectly known 
as that of the Jainas, and which lias been even confounded 
with one more numerous and more widely spread (the sect 
of Buddha), may furnish the ground of further researches, 
from which an exact knowledge of the tenets and practice 
of a very remarkable order of people may be ultimately 
expected, What Major M a c k e n z i e has communi¬ 
cated to the Society, comes from a most authentic source; 
the declarations of two principal priest© of the Jamas 
themselves. It is supported by similar information, pro¬ 
cured from a like source, by Dr, R Buchanan, during .his 
journey in Mysore, in the year following the reduction of 
Sevingapatam. Having the permission of Dr. Buck A- 
N a n to use the extracts, which. I had Ms leave to make 
from the journal kept by him during that journey, J. have 
inserted, in the preceding article, the information received 
by him from priests of the Jct ina sect, 

I am enabled to corroborate both statements, from con¬ 
versation with J&inct priests, and from books in my pos¬ 
session, written.by authors of the Jainct persuasion. Some 
of those volumes were procured for me at Benares; others 
were obtained from the present JAO.at sfiT, at Morsheciti- 
bdd, who/havfog changed his religion, to adopt the wor- 
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ship of Visn^ir, forwarded to me, at my request, such 
books of bis former faith as were yet within his reach. 

It appears, from the concurrent result of all the inquiries 
which have been made, that the Jainas constitute a sect 
of Hindus, differing, indeed, from the rest in room very 
important tenets ; but following, in other respects, a siniiiaj 
practice, and maintaining like opinions and observances. 

The essential character of the Hindu, institutions is the 
distribution, of the people into four great tribes. This is 
considered by themselves to he the marked point which se¬ 
parates them from MMck’tim or Barbarians. The Jainas , 
it is found, admit the same division into four tribes, and 
perform like religious ceremonies, termed sanscdras, from 
the birth of a male to bis marriage. They observe similar 
fusts, and practise, still more strictly, tho received maxims 
for refraining from injury to any sen tient being. They ap¬ 
pear to recognise as subordinate deities, some, if not all, 
of the gods of the prevailing sorts ; but do not worship, in 
particular, the five principal gods of those sects; or any 
one of them by^preference; nor address prayers, or per¬ 
form sacrifice; '.to Urn sun, or to fire: and they differ from 
the rest of Urn Hindus, in assigning the highest place to 
certain deified saints, who, according to their creed, have 
successively become superior gods. Another point in 
which they materially disagree is the rejection of* the 
Vedas, the divine authority of which they deny ; condemn¬ 
ing, at the same time, the practice of sacrifices, and tho 
other ceremonies which tho followers of the Vedas per¬ 
form, to obtain specific promised consequences, in tins 
world or in the nest. 

In this respect the Jainas resemble the Bauddhas or 
Sangatas, who equally deny the divine authority of the 
Vedas ; and who similarly worship certain pre-eminent 
saints, admitting likewise, as subordinate,deities, nearly 






the whole pantheon of the orthodox Hindus. They differ, 
indeed, in regard to the history of the personages whom 
they hare deified ; and it may he lienee concluded, that 
they have had distinct founders ; but the original notion 
seems to have been the same, lu fact, tins remarkable 
tenet, from which the Jainas and Bauddhus derive their 
most conspicuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to 
the orthodox Hindus. The followers of the Vedas, accord¬ 
ing id the theology, which is explained in the Veddnta, 
considering the human Soul ad a portion of the divine and 
uni vernal mind, believe, that it is capable of perfect union 
with the divine essence: and the writers on the Veddnta, 
not only affirm, that this union and identity are attained 
tiirough a knowledge of God, as by them taught; but 
have hinted, that by such means the particular soul be-' 
comes God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy.* 

So far the followers of the Vedas do not virtually dis¬ 
agree with the Jainas and liauddkas. But they have not, 
like those sects, framed, a mythology upon the supposed 
history of the persons, who have successively attained divi¬ 
nity; nor have they taken these for the objects of national 
Worship, All three sects agree in their belief of transmi¬ 
gration. But the Jainas are distinguished from the rest 
by their admission of no opinions, as they themselves af¬ 
firm, which are not founded on. perception, or on proof 
drawn from that, or from, testimony. 

It does not, however, appear, that they really withhold 
belief from pretended revelations: and the doctrines winds 
characterise the sect, are not confined to a single tenet; 
but form an assemblage of mythological and metaphysical 
ideas found among other sects, joined to many visionary 
and fantastic notions of their own. 
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Tit fir belief it; the eternity of matter, and perpetuity of 
the world, is common to tbo Sdnchya philosophy, from 
which it was, perhaps, immediately taken. Their descrip¬ 
tion of the world has muflh analogy to that which is given 
in the Burdiuts, or Indian theogoiues ; but the scheme has 
been rendered still more extravagant, Their precaution to 
avoid injuring any being, is a practice inculcated in the 
orthodox religion, but which lias been carried by them to 
a ludicrous extreme.* 

Tu their notions of the soul, and of its union with body, 
and of retribution for good and evil, some, analogy is like¬ 
wise observable. The Jainas conceive the soul (jiva) to 
have been eternally united to a very subtil material body, 
or rather to two such bodies, one of which is invariable, 
ami consists (if I rightly apprehend their metaphysical 
notions) of the powers of the mind ; the other is variable, 
and is composed of its passions and affections : (this, at 
least, is what I understand them to mean by the taijam 
and edrmaha savivas). The soul, bo embodied, becomes, 
in its successive transmigrations, united with a grosser body 
denominated auddrica, which retains a definite form, as 
roan and other mundane beings; or it is joined with a 
purer essence, varying in its appearance at pleasure, as the 
gods and genii. This last is termed vaiedrka. They dis¬ 
tinguish a fifth sort of body, under the name of dhdrim, 
which they explain as a minute form, issuing from the head 
of a meditative sage, to consult an omniscient saint; and re¬ 
turning with the desired information to the person whence 
that form issued, or rather from, which H was elongated; 
for they suppose the communication not to have "been in¬ 
terrupted. 


* Jaina priests usually hear a'broom adapted to sweep insects out 
of their way ; leat they ahouiil tread on the minutest being. 





those of lidrd, six hold the first rank.* The distinctive 
appellations of the several families are borne by those of 
the first rank; but in most of the other families they are 
disused; and dermcM or fie,rmd, the addition common to 
the whole tribe of Brdhma'has, is assumed. For this prac¬ 
tice, the priests of Bengal are censured by the Brdhinttdias 
of Mit'kild, and* other countries, where that title is only 
used on important occasions, and in religious ceremonies. 

Iii Mit’kild, the additions are fewer, though distinct fami¬ 
lies are more numerous ; no more than three .surnames are 
-in hse in that district, Thdcura, Misra, and Ojkd ; each 
ct-pftTOpriatcd to many families. 

Thef Cdyast'has of Bengal claim descent from five Cdya~ 
st'kas who attended the priests invited from Cdnyacv.bja. 
Their descendants branched into eighty-three families ; and 
their precedence was fixed by the same prince Baleala 
sfcwA, who also adjusted the family rank of other classes. 

In Benga and Daoshina Rard, three families of (Mya- 
st'hds have pre-eminence ; eight hold the second rauk.f The 



* BArIya BrAhma^as* 

CtJLlSA ti. 


Mucfwti, 

Gcmguli* 

Cdnjelala* 

Tillgatly, Muc hcrju. 
Qhdshdlx t 

MmdijaguU t 

Ckoiftti, 


vulgarly, BmvojL 
§r6tiuya 50, 

vulgarly, ChcUoju 


Thfl names oi these 50 fa mi lie a seldom occur in common intercourse. 
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GMshu 

Va&u i 

Mitra* 


Y nig 1 , BS #<?, 
SA^MAUmCA S, 


D<*\ 

patte. Gut a. 

Palitu* 

SJnci* 

SinMfc Ddsu, 

Git ha. 


Mav> 
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Oa-yast'has of inferior rank generally assume the addition of 
DUsa, common to the tribe of S'&dras, in the same manner 
as other classes have similar titles common to the whole 
trilie, The regular addition to the name of a Cshatriya is 
Verman ; to that of a Vdi4yd, Gupta.; but the general title 
of Ddua is commonly assumed; and, with a ferni nine ter- 
nation,.is also borne by women of other tribes. 

The distinction of families is important in regulating 
intermarriages, Genealogy is made a particular study; 
nndthe greatest attention is given to regulate the alliance 
according to established rules, particularly in. the first mar¬ 
riage of the eldest son. The principal points to be observed 
are, not to marry within the prohibited degrees; nor i'n a 
family known by its name to be of the samo primitive, 
stock; nor in one of inferior rank; nor even in an in¬ 
ferior hianch. of an equal one; for within some families 
gradations arc established. Thus, among the OuliftQ or the 
Gdyast'has, the .rank has been counted from thirteen de¬ 
grees ; and in every generation, so long as the marriage 
has been properly assorted, one degree has been added to 
the rank. But, should a marriage, be contracted in a family 
of a lower degree, an entire forfeiture of such rank would 
•be incurred. 


MauucA 72. 

<?«#*. Heda, Muhin ■ Nagtu B hadm* 

Mma. Pul Mudnu Pdia. Adilya. Chandra . 

&dnya f or Sain „ Suift, fie. 

Ttja] fc r 
Chxc*t $ a * 

The other? oniitted for the flake of brevity ; their name? seldom 
occur in common iDtereourBe. 
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The soul is never completely separated from matter, 
until ifc obtain a final release from corporeal sufferance, by 
deification, through a perfect disengagement from good 
and evil, in the person of a beatified saint. int- mediately 
it receives retribution for the benefits or injuries asori fable 
to it in its actual or precedent state, according to a strict, 
principle of retaliation, receiving pleasure or pain from the 
same individual who, in a present or former state, was 
either benefit ted or aggrieved. 

Major Mackenzie's information confirms that which 
I had also received, concerning the distribution of these 
sectaries into clergy and laity. In Ilindmld ti the Jainaa 
are usually called Symmis J but distinguish them .selves 
into Srdvoms arid Yaih. The laity (termed Srdima) in¬ 
cludes persons -of various tribes, as, indeed, is the ease With 
Hindus of other sects: but, on this side of India, the 
J'a intis are mostly of the Vaisyii class.* The orthodox 
Hindus have a secular, as well as a regular, clergy: a 
Brahma ha, following the practice of officiating at the ce¬ 
remonies of his religion, without quitting tlie order of a 
householder, may be considered as belonging to the secu¬ 
lar clergy; one who follows a worldly profession, (that of 
husbandry for example,) appertains to the laity; and so do 
people of other tribes : but persons, who have passed into 
the several orders of de votion, may be reckoned to consti¬ 
tute the regular clergy. The Jainas have, in like manner, 
priests who have entered into an order of devotion; and 
also employ Bmh-ma'iias at their ceremonies; and, for 
Want of Brdkmahas of their own faith, they even have re¬ 
course to the secular clergy of the orthodox sect. This 
subject is sufficiently explained by Major Mackenzie 


* I understand tb at their VaUya claai incJ titles eighty-four bribes s 
ef whotofc the most comm on are those cl e ho mi rated Q ! suit, Ayurw&l 
F<irmdr> and C* 1 mtUwttl, 
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Boot AU AS ; I shall, however, add, for the sake 
of a subsequent remark, that the Jainati apply the terms 
Maud SmmaU, {m Prdorit and Hindi written 
■uyina,) to a person who has devoted himself to religious 
contemplation and austerity; and the sect of bUBDHA 
uses the word Srmnana for the same meaning. It cannot 
be doubted that the Sommonacodom of Slaty, is merefy a 
corruption of the words Sramadia Gautama, the holy Gau- 
tama oi Buddha,* 

Having been here led to a comparison of the Indian 
sects which follow the precepts of the Vedas, with those 
which reject their authority, I judge' it necessary to notice 
an opinion, which has been advanced, on the relative anti¬ 
quity of those religions ; arid especially the asserted prio¬ 
rity of the Bauddhas teiore the Brdhmahas. 

In the first place, it may be proper to remark, that the 
earliest accounts of India, by the Greeks who visited the 
country, describe Its inhabitants as distributed into sepa¬ 
rate tubes.•[■ Consequently, a sect which, like the modern 
Buddhas, has no distinction of caste, could not have been 
then the most prevalent in India. 

It is indeed possible that the followers of Buddha may, 
like the Jamas, have retained the distribution into four 
tribes, so long as they continued in HimlvMdn. But in 
that ease, they must have been a sect oi Hindus ; and the 
question, which is most ancient, the Brahma-ha or the 
BgMddhl l, becomes a solecism. 

If it be admitted that the Bauddhas are originally a 
sect of Hindus, it may be next questioned whether that, or 
any of the religious systems now established, he the most 


* Sea As. Res. vol. vii. j>. 415. 

f Seven tribes are enumerate,!; but it is not difficult to reconcile 
the distributions which a» atated by Amu ah. and Stbabo, with the 
present distribution into four classes, 
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ancient, I hare, on a former occasion,* indicated the 
notions which I entertain on tins point. According to the 
hypothesis which I then hinted, the earliest Indian sect of 
which wo have any present distinct knowledge, is that of 
the followers of the practical VMas, who worshipped the 
sun, lire, and the elements; and who believed the efficacy 
of sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of 
future purposes. It may he supposed that the refined 
doctrine of the Vddd-ntis, or followers of the theological 
and argumentative part of the V><das, is of later date : arid 
it does not seem improbable that the sect 3 of Jin A and of 
Buddha are still more modern. But I apprehend that 
the Vaislmavas, meaning particularly the worshippers of 
Hama and of UkIsh'^A.’X may be subsequent to those 
sects, and that the S divas also are of more recent date, 

I state it as an hypothesis, because X am not at present 
able to support the whole of this position on grounds which 
may appear quite satisfactory to others; nor by evidence 
which may entirely convince them. Some arguments will, 


* As. Rea. v»I. viii, p. 474. [toI. i. pp. 110, 111, of tho present work.] 
t In explanation of a remark conlaitiesl in a former essay [vol, i. 
p. 110, See. of the present work] I take this occasion of adding, that, the 
mere mention of RIma or of CnifitL^Ap in a parage of the Vida*, 
without any indication of peculiar reverence, would not authorise & 
presumption against the genu in one as of that % on my hypo¬ 

thesis ; nor, admitting its authenticity, furnish an argument against 
that system, I suppose both heroes to have been known dm meters 
in ancient fabulous history ; but conjecture, that, on the same basis, 
new fibb have been constructed, elevating those personages to tho 
rank of gods. On title supposition, the simple mention of them id ge¬ 
nuine portions of the Vedut, particularly in that part of it which is 
entitled Bnihfrta&a, would not appear surprising- Accordingly, 
CaiaurfA, aoo of D^Viiof, ia actuary named in the Ch'hdnitfpja 
upanishtd (towards the closte of the 3d Chapter,) as having received 
theological information from Gh6ka, a descendant of Aw emu*. 
This pa mb ego, which had escaped my notice, was indicated to me by 
Mr. Spuke* from the Persian transi&tiou of the jPfamshud. 
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however* be advanced, to show that tho supposition is not 


gratuitous. 

The long sought liistoty of Odrhmir, which in the origi¬ 
nal SanucrU, was presented to the emperor Acber, as re- 
luted by Autf’n-FAZrL in the Ayin Acberi * and of which 
a Persian translation exists, more ample than Anu n-hA- 
zih $ brief abstract, has been at length recovered in the ori¬ 
ginal Inngtmge.f A fuller account of this book will bo 
hereafter submitted to the society: the present occasion for 
the mention of it, is a passage which was cited by 1>R. 
Buchanan^ from the English translation of the Ayin 
A cberi, for an import which is not supported by the Per¬ 
sian or Sanscrit text. 

The author, afeer briefly noticing the colony established 
in Cdshmfo hy OaSvapa, and hinting a succession of kings 
to the time of the Gurus and Pd 4 idavas, opens his detailed 
history, and list of princes, with G63*AltDA, a contempo¬ 
rary of YudhishFhjha. He describes A$<5 ca (who was 
twelfth in succession from (Mnarda,) and his son Jal^ca, 
and grandson JDAM6DARA, as devout worshippers of.SlVA; 
and Jal6oa, in particular, as a conqueror of the MUcKhus, 
or barbarians. Dam6pAUA, according to this history, was 
succeeded by three kings of the race of Turu^hca ; and 
they were followed by a Bddhimtua, who wrested the 
empire from them by the rid of &AoyASinha, and intro¬ 
duced the religion of Buodha into Cdskmir. He reigned 
a hundred years; and the next sovereign was Abhi- 
M AN YU, who destroyed the Bauddhas , and re-established 
the doctrines of the Xila purdna. This account is so far 


* Vol. ii. r. 178. 

f The copy which I possess, belonged to a IhSAmmlu, who died 
some months ago (1805) in Calcutta. 1 obtained it from his heire 
| An. Res. vol. vi. p. 165. 
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/rom proving the priority of the Bauddhas. that it directly 
avers the contrary. 

.From the legendary tales concerning the last BUDDHA 
current in all* the countries, in which his sect now flou¬ 


rishes;* and upon the authority of a life of Buddha in 
the Sanscnt language, under the title of Lalita purdfo.t, 
which wad procured by Major Knox, during his public 
mission in Nepdl , it can be affirmed, that fcho story of 
Gautama Buddha Inis been engrafted on the heroic his- 
tory of the lunar and solar races, received by the orthodox 
Hindu?; an evident sign, that his sect is subsequent to 
that, in which this fabulous history is original. 

The same remark is applicable to the Jetinas, with whom 
the legendary story of their saints also seems to be en- 
grafted on the pawvdnio tales of the orthodox sect. Suffi¬ 
cient indication of this will appear, in the passages which 
will be subsequently cited from the writings of the Jainas. 

Considerable weight might be allowed to an argument 
deduced from the aggravated extravagance of the fictions 
admitted by the sects of »Tina and Buddiia. The my¬ 
thology of the orthodox Hindus, their present chronology 
adapted to astronomical periods, their legendary tales, 
their mystical allegories, are abundantly extravagant. But 
the Jalnas and Bauddhas surpass them in monstrous ex¬ 
aggerations of the same kind. In this rivalship of absurd 
fiction, it would not be unreasonable to pronounce that to 
be most modern, which has outgone the rest. 

The greater antiquity of the religion of the Vedas is also 
rendered probable, from the prevalence of a similar worship 
of tlie sun and of fire in ancient Persia. Nothing forbids 
the supposition, that a religious worship, which was there 
established in times of antiquity, may have also existed 


* Taciubd, Voyage <Je Siam. Lai.oub£re, Koyaumc dc Siam, 
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from a remote period In the country between the Ganges 
and the Indus. 

The testimony of the Greeks preponderates greatly for 
the early prevalence of the sect, from whidi. the present 
orthodox Hindus are derived. Akiuan, having said that 
the Braohmanes were the sages or learned among the In¬ 
dians* mentions them under the hitter designation (<ro?isT<ri) 
as a distinct tribe, ‘which, though inferior to the others in 
number, is superior in rank and estimation : Itouna to no 
bodily work, nor contributing any thing from labour to the 
public use ; in short, no duty is imposed on that tribe, but 
that of sacrificing to the gods, for the common benefit of 
the Indians; and, when any one celebrates a private sacri¬ 
fice, a person of that class becomes his guide ; as it the 
sacrifices would not else be acceptable to the gods. |* 

Hare, as well as in the sequel of the passage, the priests 
of a religion consonant to the Vedas, are well described: 
and what is said, is suitable to them ; but to no other sect, 
which is known to have at any time prevailed in India. 

A similar description is more succinctly given by STRABO, 

* It, js said, that the Indian multitude is divided into seven 
classes, and that the philosophers are first in rank, but 
fewest in number. They are employed, respectively, for 
private benefit, by those who are sacrificing or worshipping, 
&c.’t 

In another place he states, on the authority of Heoa- 
stkeNES, ‘two classes of philosophers or priests; the 
Urachnwnes and Germane#: but the Jirach-mctnes a re best 


*K«1 Tab « Js ooptsral Tok 'frJuis (tan , x. 7 . A- E(Cp. A l. 

V1 + Veytu^TM o! TWti ’twM is <W. l»dA«?r« yereas iv ftiv etirextuv 

,;L ! Tri t i« 1 *.T.A Arman. Indie, c. 11 . # 

1 <Wi 3 ;, TO t< 5 i- 'fr&M' r\n(os its <b w ,> 5 «i, *«< tt^tovs 

rovs tpt^itpovs x. r. a. Strab. x v. c. 1 . (p. 7 j> 3 . ed. basaub.) 
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because ihoy are most consistent in tlieir doc- 
trine. * The author then proceeds to describe their manners 
and opinions: the whole passage is highly deserving of atten¬ 
tion, and willjbe found, on consideration, to be more suitable 
to the orthodox Hindus, than to the Bauddhaa or Javnas; 
particularly towards the close of his account of the Brack - 
manes, where lie says, f In many things they agree with the 
Greeks ; for they affirm, that the world was produced and is 
perishable ; and that it is spherical: that God, governing if 
as well as framing it, pervades the whole : that the principles 
oi all things are various ■ but water is the principle of tho 
construction of the world: that, besides the four elements, 
there is a fifth nature, whence heaven and the stars: that 
the earth is placed in the centre of all. Such and raany 
other things are affirmed of reproduction, and of the soul. 
Like Plato, they devise fables concerning the immortality 
of tho soul, and the judgment in the infernal regions; and 
other similar notions. These tilings are said of the Brack- 
manes . 7 

STitABO notices likewise another order of people opposed 
to tho llmckmanes , and called Prctmnce: ho characterises 
them as ' contentious cavillers, who ridiculed the Brack* 
manes for their study of physiology and astronomy.'f 

Philostratus, in tho life of Apollonius, speaks of 
the Bmchmcmes an worshipping the sun. 1 By day they 
pray to the sun respecting the seasons, which he governs 
that he would send them in clue time ; and that India 
might thrive: and, in the evening, they intreat the solar 


* AAAw & $atQ£<rtv iroteiiat itepi r<ov y>i\o<rn<p<ot' 1 fiuo yeuri <pacnco,)V, <wi/ 
TOVS /ii* axjurxvus xaMi, rolf fit T €Qfxa,vu^ *. r. A. STEAK XV. C. J. 
png. 712 . 

ti}i\o*ro<pov$ re ro"$ B qayjuicrtv KKvrtiUtaiQOuvTfXi Uptxfivu^ Sy'tTiAOvs 

x«l *KtyxTi”*)uq. k . r . A. StBAB. 1. C. pag. 718. 739. 
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ray not to be impatient of night, and to remain a* con¬ 
ducted from them.** 

PUNY and SonNUsf also describe the Gymnosophists 
contemplating the sun: and Hierocles, ns cited by Ste¬ 
phan us of Jfyzantiam,l expressly declares the Brachmancs 
to bo particularly devoted to the sun. 

This worship, which distinguishes the orthodox Hindus, 
does not seem to have been at any time practised by the 
rival sects of Jina and Buddha. 

PoRPHYRius, treating of a class of religious men, among 
the Indians, whom the Greeks were accustomed to call 
Gymnosophists, mentions two orders of them; one, the 
Brodmanes; the other, the Samanceans : 1 the Brachmanes 
receive '’cligious knowledge, like the priesthood, in right of 
birth ; but the Samanceans are select, and consist of persons 
choosing to prosecute divine studies/ Ho adds, on the 
authority of BakdeSANBS, that ‘all the Bradman es are 
of one race; for they are all descended from one father and 
one mother. But the Samanceams are not of their race; 
being selected from the whole nation of Indians, as before 
mentioned. The Brdchman is subject to no domination, 
and contributes nothing to others. f § 

In this passage, the Braehman , as an hereditary order 
of priesthood, is contrasted with another religious order; to 
which persons of various tribes were admissible: and the 
Samanceans, who are obviously the same with the Germanes 
of Strabo, were doubtless Sannydsis; but may have be- 


* fljuLtQrxv filv ovv vAjov virty rtu v fjQcov, x, r. A. lib. iii. cap. 4. 
t PLIN., lib. vii. c. 2. SOJJN. i. 52. 

I To HQayy*(XPcov <puXov <pi\oao(ptov, xai 6toi^(p'iAt,)V ) 

A/* 7 « xafaatvfjiivcov. Stephan. dc Urhibus, ad wcem Brachmancs. 
$ Porfh. de Abstinent ia, lib. iv. 





longed to any of the sects of Hindus. Tho name seems to 
bear some affinity to the SraMQibcis, or ascetics of the Jainao 
and Bauddhcw. 

Clemens AlexANDRtNUS does indeed hint, that all 
the BracJwianes revered their wise men as deities and in 
another place, ho describes them as worshipping Hercules 
and PAN.f But tho following passage from CLBHEN3 is 
most in point. Having said, that philosophy flourished 
anciently among the barbarians, and afterwards was intro¬ 
duced among the Greeks, he instances the prophets of tho 
Egyptians, the Chaldees of the Assyrians the Druids of 
the Gauls (Galate); tho Saraamertna of the Bactriarm; 
the philosophers of the Celts; the Magi of the Persians; 
the Gymnosophists of the Indians : and proceeds thus:— 
'They are of two kinds, some called Sarmanes, others 
Brachmanes. Among the #ar manes, those called A llobii,X 
neither inhabit towns, nor have houses ; they are clad with 
the hark of trees, and eat acorns, and drink water with 
their hands. They know not marriage, nor procreation of 
children; like those now called Encnrietai (chaste). There 
ore likewise, among tho Indians, persons obeying the pre¬ 
cepts of Butta, whom they worship as a god, on account 
of his extreme venerableness.’§ 

Here, to my apprehension, the followers of Buddha arc 


* IW juot hotovaiv, &c. Strom. lib. i. c. 15. p. 130. ed. Sylb. 
f •Strom, lib. iii. c. 7. p. 194- ed Sylb. 

$ Same with the Hylobii of Strabo. 

§ brnot' tie TOVTMV rti y h'oq, cl ZaQfiavat <x£t<£»v, o< tie 1 )QfXfyJUXVat 
x<xj\ovfitvot» Kut TtoV Imq/uxvSv ot A M\6j3iot 7rQ0crayDQ^iOfievot, ovu 
olxovciVfOvre srey a? c^oojti'ytitytiQeuy tie. M/uupinvut wt exKQotiyvcc. 

trnoverat, *«/ vtiiOQ r«i$ X e P ai dtvovoiv* ov yapov> ov xattioTrottrxv tctxcrty, 
cberreQ otv dv 1 Ey xahpvfitvct. il<rt tik r<uv Ivticdu ot to/j Boj/t7 (k 
O ofizvot Ttattifxy yityc'AGiv ov tit v7re(i/3o\hv o^vor^ro* et\ Qeov rtriftf'/Kuci 

Strom, lib. i. <£. 15. p. 131. ed. Sylb. 
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clearly distinguished from the Braclmanes and Sawnanes* 
The latter, called Germane* by Strabo, and Samdnmns 
by Posphyiuus, are tins ascetics of a different religion ; 
and may have belonged to the sect of JINA, or to another. 
The Bmchmane8 are apparently those who are described 
by Philostratus and HierocleS, as worshipping the 
sun; and, by Strabo and by Arrian, as performing 
sacrifices for the common benefit of the nation, as well is 
for individuals. The religion which they practised, was 
so far conformable with the precepts of the Vddas : and 
their doctrine and observances, their manners and opinions, 
as noticed by the authors above cited, agree with no other 
religious institutions known in India, but the orthodox sect* 
In short, the Brdhmanos are distinctly mentioned by Greek 
authors as the first of the tribes or casts, into which the 
Indian nation was then, as now, divided. They are ex¬ 
pressly discriminated from the sect of Buddha by one 
ancient author, and from the 8armanes, or Samanwaus, 
(ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are described 
by more than one authority, as worshipping the sun, as 
performing sacrifices and as denying the eternity of the 
world, and maintaining other tenets incompatible with the 
supposition that the sects of Buddha or Jina could be 
meant. Their manners and doctrine, as described by these 
authors, are quite conformable with the notions and prac¬ 
tice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefore be con¬ 
fidently inferred, that the followers of the Vedas flourished 
in India when it was visited by the Greeks under Alex¬ 
ander : and continued to flourish from the time of Me- 
QASTHKNES, who described them in the fourth century 
before Christ, to that of Poiiphyrius, who speaks of 


• The passage has been interpreted differently; as if Clemens 
said, that the Allobii were those who worshipped Butta. (See 
Moheki, Art. Samautens.) The text is ambiguous. , 
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them, on Inter authority, in the third century after 
Christ. 

I have thus stated, as briefly as the nature of ihu subject 
pe> niitted, a few of the facts and reasons by which tire 
opinion, that the religion and institutions of the orthodox 
Hindus are more modern than the doctrines of Jina and 
oi Lohdha, may, as I think, bo successfully resisted. I 
have not undertaken a formal refutation of it, and have, 
therefore, passed unnoticed, objections which are founded 
ou misapprehension. 

It is only necessary to remark, that the past prevalence 
of either of those ^sects in particular places, with its subse¬ 
quent persecution there by the worshippers of Siva, or of 
VjshSu, is no proof of its general priority. Hindpstdn 
proper was the early seat of the Hindu religion, and the 
acknowledged cradle of both the sects in question. They 
were foreigners in the Peninsula of India; and admitting, 
as a fact, (what need not, however, be conceded,) that the 
orthodox Hindus had not been previously settled in tlio 
Caidullaca and other districts, in which the Jamas oi the 
Buiuldhius have flourished, it cannot be thence concluded, 
that the followers of the Vedas did not precede them in 
other provinces. 

It may be proper to add, that the establishment of par¬ 
ticular sects among the Hindus who acknowledge the 
Vedas, docs not afi'cct the general question of relative 
antiquity. The special doctrines introduced by SaKcaua 
Achary A, by Ramanuja, and by MAdhavachA it ya, 
and of course the origin of the sects which receive those 
doctrines, may be referred, with precision, to the periods 
when their authors lived: but the religion in which they 
are sectaries, has undoubtedly a much earlier or igin. 

To revert to the immediate object of these observations, 
which is tliAf, of explaining and supporting the information 
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communicated by Major Mackenzie: I shall, for that 
purpose, state the substance of a few passages from a work 
of great authority among tho Jarias, entitled Culpa autra, 
and from a vocabulary of the Sanecrii languago by an 
author of t he Jaina sect. 

The Abhidhdna chinidmabi, a vocabulary of synonymous 
terms, by HfeMACJiANDRA AciiArya, is divided into six 
chapters \(cdi<&aa,) the contents of which are thus stated 
in the author’s preface. 1 The superior deities ( DM- 
dhidi wuOnro noticed in the first-chapter; the gods {DM*) 
in the second ; men in the third ; beings furnished with one 
or more senses in the fourth ; the infernal regions in the 
fifth; and terms of general use in the sixth.’ ‘ The earth,’ 
observes this author, ‘ water, fire, air, and trees, have a 
single organ or sense ( indriya); worms, amts, spiders, and 
the like, have two, three, or four senses; elephants, pea¬ 
cocks, fish, and other beings moving on the earth, in the 
sky, or in water, are furnished with five senses; and so aro 
gods and meD, and the inhabitants of hell’ 

The first chapter begins with the synonyma of a Jinn or 
deified saint: among which tho most common are A shat, 
Jmtewara, Tirt'hancara or Tirt’hacam: others, viz. Jina, 
Sarvajnya, and Bhagavat, occur also in the dictionary of 
Amera aa terms for a Jina or Buddha; but. it is deserving 
ol' remark, that neither Buddha, nor Sugala, is stated by 
H&maciiandra among these synonyma. In the subse¬ 
quent chapter, however, on the subject of inferior gods, 
after noticing the gods of Hindu mythology, (IDDRA and 
the rest, including BrahmA, &c.) he states the synonyma 
of a Buddha, Sugata, or Bddhisatwa; and afterwards 
specifies seven such, viz, V ipaSy! 61 c’fl 1., V 13 w A N K A, 
Cuciich’haSDA.CANCHANA, and CASYArA* expressly 

• Two of these names occur in Captain Mahowv’h and Mr. June* 
viLLf.’a lists of five SudMiat. As. lies. vol. vii. p. 32-(U'<l 'HI 
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as the seventh Buddha, SXct asinh a, 
anmed ServXrt^hasxddha, son of 6ui>i> n 6 dan A and 
MayA, a kinsman of the sun, from the race of Gautama. 

In the first chapter, after stating the general terms for a 
JLoia or Arhat, the author proceeds to enumerate twenty- 
four Arhats, who have appeared in the present A vasarjMii 
age: and afterwards observes, that, excepting Mtrmsu- 
V.IUTA and jNemi, wl;o sprung from the race of Haki, 
the remaining twenty-two Jmas were born in tlie line of 


IcshwAcU.* The fathers and mothers of the several 
Jmas are then mentioned; their attendants; their standards 
or characteristics; and the complexions with which they 
are figured or described. 

The author next enumerates twenty-four Jinas who have 
appeared in the past VtsarpiM period; and twenty-four 
others who will appear in the future age : and, through the 
remainder of the first book, explains terms relative to the 


Jaind religion. 

The names of the Jinas are specified in Major Mac- 
ketTtjik’s communication.^ Wherever those names agree 
with HfoiACHATfDitA’s enumeration, I have added no re¬ 
mark ; but where a difference occurs I have noticed it, add¬ 
ing in. the margin the name exhibited in the Sanscrit text. 

1 shall here subjoin the information gathered from 
HfeMAciiAKimA's vocabulary, and from the Calpa sutra 
and other authorities, relative to the Jinas belonging to tho 
present period. They appear to be the deified saints, who 
are now worshipped by tho Jaina sect. They are all 
figured in the same contemplative posture, with little varia- 


• I understand that the Jcinas have a mythological poem entitled 
Harinanifi purdiia different from the JtldTitama of the orthodox. 
Their IcshwAcu, likewise, is a different peison; and the mime ia 
said to he a title of their first Jina, ItfsnABHA d^va. 
t [la the Asiatic Researches, vol. i.*, p. 21J, &cc-3 
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their appearance, besides a difference of complexk n 
but the several Jinas have distinguishing marks or charac¬ 
teristic signs, which are usually engraved on the pedestals 
of their images, to discriminate them. 

1. Ttfsn ajjha, or VbIshABHA, of the race of Tosh- 
wAoj, was son of Nabhi by MarudI^va: he is figured 
of a yellow or golden complexion: and has a bull for his 
characteristic. His stature, as is pretended, was 500 poles 
{dhanusk ;) and the duration of his life, 8,4*00,000 great 
years (frdwa varsha.) According to the Cal/pt * sutra, as 
interpreted by the commentator, ho was boro at CMdd or 
Ayodhyd (whence he is named CauSalica), towards the 
latter part of the third age. He was the first king, first 
anchoret, and first saint ; and is therefore entitled Pm- 
Vhama Pdjd , Prat'ham a Bhic&hdcura, Prat* ham a Jina, 
’and PraVhdma Tirt*hanenva. At the time of his inaugu¬ 
ration as king, his age was 2,000,000 years. Ho reigned 
6,300,000 years ; and then resigned his empire to his sons; 
and having employed 100,000 years in passing through 
the several stages of austerity and sanctity, departed from 

■ this world on the summit of a mountain, named AshtdpacUt. 
The date of his apotheosis was 3 yearn and 8J months 
before the end of the third age, at the precise interval of 
one whole age before the deification of the last Jina. 

2. Ajita was son of Jita^atrcj by Vijaya : of the 
same race with the first Jina, and represented as of the 
' like complexion ; with an elephant for his distinguishing 
mark. His stature was 450 poles ; and his life extended to 
7,200,000 great years. His deification took place in tho 
fourth age, when fifty laeshas of erdrs of oceans of years 
had elapsed out of the tenth cror of erdrs* 


• The divisions of time li&ve been noticed by Major Mackenzie, 
Ab. Re9 vol. ix. p. 257, and will ba further explained. ^ 
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SambiiAva was son of Jitari by S£nA ; of the 
name race and complexion with the preceding; distin¬ 
guished by a horse; his stature was 400 poles; he lived 


6,000,000 years; and he was deified 30 Icccshas of crdrs of 
sdgaras after the'secoml Jina, 

4. Abhinanbana was son of SAMBARA hy Sid- 
deArt’hA : he has an ape for his peculiar sign. His sta¬ 
ture was 300 poles; and his life reached to 6,000,000 years. 
His apotheosis was later by 10 lacshas of crdrs of sdgaras 
than the foregoing. 

5. Sumati was son of M6 gha by Manual At lie 
has a curlew for bis characteristic. His life endured 
4,000,000 years, and his deification, was nine lacshas of 
crdrs of sdgaras after the fourth * Tina. 

6. Padmaprabiia was son of JWdhaba by Sus htA; 
of the same race with the preceding, but described of a 
red complexion. He has a lotos for his mark: and lived * 
3,000,000 years, being 200 poles in stature. He was dei¬ 
fied 00,000 crdrs of sdgam w? after the fifth JincL 

7. SupAr&wa was son of Pratish^ha by PhIt’hwi ; 
of the same line with the foregoing, but represented with 
a golden complexion ; his sign is the figure called Swastica. 

He lived 2,000,000 years; and was deified 

_ _ 0,000 crdrs of sdgaras subsequent to the sixth 


Jina, 


8. GkanbjbapuabhA was son of MahAs6na by 
LacsrmaNA ; of the same race with the last, but figured 
with a fair complexion: his sign is the moon : his stature 
was 150 poles, and he lived 1,000,000 years ; and his apo¬ 
theosis took place 900 crdrs of sdgaras later than the se¬ 
venth Jina . 

9. PqshpabantA, also named Suyidhi, was son of 
Supriya by KAmA : of the same line with the preceding, 
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,irul described of a similar complexion : Ins mark is a 
marine monster (macara): his stature was 100 poles, 
and the duration of his life 200,0':0 years. Ho was deified 
00 ct'drs of tdgaraft after the eighth Jin a. 

10. SItaia was son of DrIoharat’ha' by N.vsr>/. • of 
the same race, and represented with a golden complexion: 
his characteristic is the mark called Brivaiaa. 

His stature was 90 poles; and his life 100,000 
great years; his deification dates 9 croro of 
adgaras later than the prece ling. 

11. forisyAS (Sr fev As) or 6 r6vAnsa, was son of 
Vjsin&v by VtshAa ; of the same race, and with a similar 
complexion ; having a rhinoceros for his sign. He was 
80 poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 common years. 
His apotheosis took place more than 100 nd'jaraa of years 
before the close of the fourth age. 

12. VAsoi'tfjYA was son of Vasupujya by Java: of 
the same race, and represented with a red complexion, 
having a buffalo for his mark ; ancl he was 70 poles high, 
lived 7,200,000 years, and was deified later by 54 sdgaraa 
than the eleventli Jina. 

IS. Vim ALA was son of CuItavarmAX by SyAmA ; of 
lire same race: described of a golden complexion, having 
a boar for his characteristic; he was 60 poles high, lived 
6,000,000 years, and was deified 30 sdgarus later than 
twelfth Jitia* 

14. Ananta, also named A> ? ai^ta jit, was son ot 
S'lflHAS&NA by SuyaSXh. He has a falcon for his sign ; 
his stature was 50 poles, the duration of his life 3,000,000 
years, and his apotheosis 0 sdgaras after the preceding. 

15. Dhahma was son of Bhasu by Suvrata ; cha¬ 
racterised by the thunderbolt : he was 45 poles in stature 
and lived 1,000,000 years: he was deified 4 Sdgaras later 
than the foregoing. 




jTH£ jaius. 


^XNTt was son of Vd$WAsfcNA by AcinnA, Laving 
an antelope for his sign; iie was 40 poles high, lived 
100,000 years and was deified 2 txigaras subsequent to 
the last mentioned^ 

17. Ouxt’htt was son of Sdiu, by &tf; he has a 
goat for his mark; Ids height was 35 poles, and his life 
95,000 years. His apotheosis is dated in the last palya of 
the fourth age. 

18. Aha was sdh of SudarSan A by DAvf: charac • 
tensed by the figure called Nanddvarta: 



his stature was 30 poles, his life 84,000 years, and his dei¬ 
fication 1,000 crdrs of years before the next Jina. 

19. Mallt was son of Cumjiha by PrabhXvat/ ; of 
the same race, with the preceding; mid represented of a 
blue complexion ; having a jar for his cliaracteristic; he 
was 25 poles high, and lived 55,000 years; and was. dei¬ 
fied 6,584,000 years before the close of the fourth age. 

20. Munisuvhata, also named S ttvrat a, or Mom, 
was son of Sl/AllTiU by PadaiX, sprung from the race 
called Hariva:s5a ; represented with a black complexion, 
having a tortoise for his sign : his height was 20 poles, and 
his life extended to 30,000 years. His apotheosis is dated 
1,184,000 years before the end of the fourth age. 


• The life of this Jina i« the subject of a separate work entitled 
ot inti purana. 
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Nnri was son of Vi j aya by Vx pnA; of the 
oflosicw&CU: figured with a*golden complexion; haying 
for his mark a blue water-lily {nil6tpala)\ his stature was 
15 poles; his life 10,000 years; a?id his deification took 
pbcc 584,000 years before the expiration of the fourth 
age. 

22. N 6 n I, also called AaiBRtfANlhn, was son of the 
king Samiudrajaya by & I v &; of the line denominated 
HarivanSa ; described as of a blacky complexion, having 
a conch for his sign. According to the Calpa sutra, he 
was bom at Sdriyapura ; and, when 300 yea re of age, en¬ 
tered on the practice of austerity. He employed 700 years 
in passing through the several stages of sanctity; and, 
having attained the age of 1,000 years, departed from this 
world at ITjjmta, which is described as the peak of a 
mountain, the same, according to the commentator, with 
Qirandra .* The date of this event is 84,000 years before 
the close of the fourth age. 

23. ParSwa (or Par^wanAt’ha) was son of the king 
A3was£na by YAmX, or Bamad^vI; of the race of 
ICSHWACU ; figured with a blue complexion, having a 
serpent for his characteristic. The life of this celebrated 
JlNA, who was perhaps the real founder of the sect, is the 
subject of a poem entitled Pdriwaridtlia ckaritrd. Ac¬ 
cording to the Calpa eiitm, ho wasr bom at Bdndvcm, f 
and commenced his sories of religious austerities at thirty 
years of age; and having completed them in 70 years, and 
having consequent^ attained the age of 100 years, he died 
on Mount SammtyoL or Sanet.± This happened precisely 


• I understand this to be a mountain situated in the west of India; 
and much vi. hud by pilgrims. 

f Bh‘Uu.purd t in the suburbs o* Benares, is esteemed holy, as the 
place of his nativity. 

| Samtt iiVAora,- called in Msjor Runnel's map Par sonant, is 
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250 years before the apotheosis of the next J i s A : being 
stated by the author of the Calpa autra at 1,230 years 
before the date of that book. 

24 Vardhamana, also named V i r a, M A it a v f r A, 
&c. and surnamed Gharama Hrt'hacrtt, or last of the 
J%nm : emphatically called 6 BAHAMA, or the saint. He is 
reckoned son of SiddiiAkt’iia by TriAalA ; and is d e - 
scribed of a golden complexion, having a lion for his 
symbol. 

The subject of the Calf i 8'itra, before cited, is the life 
and institutions of this Jina. T shall here state an ab¬ 
stract of his history ns there given, premising that the 
work, like other religious books of the Jaia'is, is composed 
m the Prd<y,-U called Mdgadhi; and that the Sanscrit 
language is used by the Jainas for translations, or for 
commentaries, on account of the great obscurity of the 
Prdcrtt tongue.* * 

According to this authority, the Last Tid'imnmra, quit¬ 
ting the state of a deity, and relinquishing the longevity of a 
god, to obtain immortality as a saint, was incarnate towards 
the close of the fourth age, (now past,) when 75 years and 
8 - iuonths of . ifc remained. Ho was at first conceived by 
Devananda, -wife 0 f RIshabiiadatta, a Brdhmana in¬ 
habiting Brdhrnctnacunda grdma a city of Bhdrata t irsha, 
in Jambu dwipa. The conception was announced to her by 


situated among the hills between JSi Mr and Bengal. Its holiness is 
ffreat in the estimation of the Jain at .- and it is said to be visited bv 
pilgrims from the remotest provinces of India. 

• This Bracrlt, which does not differ much from the language iatro- 
ducea by dramatic poets into their writings, and assigned by them io 
the female persons in their dramas, is formed from Sanscrit. I 0 ncu 
conjectured it to have been formerly the colloquial dialect of the 
^rarwa/n Bra.wn, [p.21 of the present volume]) but this conjecture 
has not been confirmed by further researches. I believe it to be the 
same language with the Pdli of Ceylon. 
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dreams. Indiu*, or 6 acra, who is the presiding deity 
on the south of Mtni, and abides in the first range of 
celestial regions, called Saudkwrwia, being apprized of Ma- 
IIAvIra’q incarnation, prostrated himself, and worshipped 
the future saint; but reflecting that no great personage 
was over bom in an indigent amd mendicant family, its that 
of a Jlrdhmana, I N d r a commanded his chief attendant 
HABi^Aiauil6snf, to remove the fetus from the womb 
of DfcvANANnA to that of TkxsalA, wife of Sir>- 
dhArt’ha, a prince of the race of Icshwacu, and of the 
Gdiyapa family. This wan accordingly executed ; and the 
new conception was announced to T RI 6 A h A by dreams ; 
whicli were expounded by soothsayers, as foreboding the 
birth of a future Jina. In due time, he was born; and 
his birth celebrated with great rejoicings. 

His father gave him the name of V ardh am AN A. But 
he is also known by two other names, SramA^A and 
MahavIra. His father has similarly three appellations, 
Siddh Art’ha, 6reyan£a, and Ya&aswI; and his mother 
likewise has three titles, T R 16 A I, A Y i D & H A I) IN N A and 
Pn^TiCARi^f. His paternal uncle was SupAr^wa, bis 
older brother, Nan diva rdh ana, his sister (mother of 
J am A L I) StJDAR^A na His wife was Y a $ 6 n A, by whom 
he had a daughter, (who became wife of Jamali,) named 
An J J A and Priyadar^AnI His grand-daughter was 
called SfcsHAVATl and Ya66vat1 

His father and mother died when he was twenty-eight 
years of age ; and he afterwards continued two yearn with 
his elder brother: after the second year he renounced 
worldly pursuits, and departed amidst the applauses of 
gods and men, to practise austerities. The progress of his 


* The Jainas admit numerous Indbas ; but some of the attribute*, 
a<U,ted in this place by the Calpci belong to the IndbA of the 

Indian mythology. 
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devout exercises, * * * § nd of his attainment of divine knowledge 
is related at great length. Finally, he became an Arhai, 
or Jina , being worthy of universal adoration, and having, 
subdued all passions;** being likewise omniscient and all- 
seeing ; and thus, at the age of seventy-two years, bo 
became exempt from all pain for ever. This event is stated 
to have happened at the court of king HastipXla, in the 
city of Pdwdpuri or Fdpdpurt ;f and is dated three years 
and eight and a-half months before the close of the fourth 
age, (called Duhchamd mcHiamd) in the great period named 
avcuarpini. The author of the Calpa sutra mentions, in 
several places, that, when he wrote, 9$0 years had elapsed 
since this apotheosis.}: According to tradition, the death 
of the last Jina happened more than two thousand four 
hundred years since; and the Calpa sutra appears, therefore, 
to have been composed about fifteen hundred years ago.§ 


The several Jinas are described as attended by numerous^ 
followers, distributed into clas.ses, under a few chief disci¬ 
ples, entitled GanadkaroQ, or Ganddhipas. The last Jina 
had nine such classes of followers, under eleven disciples. 
iNDRABHfm, AONJBKdTT, VXyobhttti, Vyacta, Su- 
DHARMA, M A V DI T A P U T K A, M A IT K Y A P U T p A, AC'AMPITA, 


• So the commentator expounds both terms. 

t Near B/jagriha, in Bihir. It is accordingly a place of sanctity. 
Other hoiy places, which have been mentioned to me, are Champdpuri, 
near BMgalpur, C/iandrdvati distant ten miles from Benares, and the 
ancient city Haslindpura. in Hindastdix : also &a(runjaya t said to be 
situated in the west of India. 

J Ssmanassa bhagav&u MahAbIrassa j£va duhc’ha hlnaasa nava- 
l>Asa saydin biewantdin dasamassaya bisa sayassa nyam asf imA sam- 
bach’hare cAIA gach'hai. “Nine hundred year* have passed since 
the adorable MahAbIha became exempt from pain; and of the tenth 
century of years, eighty are the time which is now elapsed.” 

§ The roost ancient copy in my possession, and the oldest one '.vhieh 

1 ha^c seen, is dated in 1614 samuai ; it is nearly 250 years old. 
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L AR HR it T A, 


M. 6 V A V. T A, Prabiiasa 


Nine of these 


disciples died with MAHivfRA ; and two of them, Indra- 
nHrri fund Sudhauma, survived him, and subsequently 
attained beatitude. The Calpci a&tra adds, that all ascetics, 
or candidates for holiness, were pupils in succession from 
SUDHABStA, none of the others having left successors. 
The author then proceeds to trace the succession from 
StTMIARMA to the different iic'hda, or orders of priests, 
many of which appear still to ex11. This enumeration die- 
proves the list communicated to Major Mackenzie by 
the head priest of Btlligolxt. 

The ages and periods which have been more than once 
alluded to in the foregoing account of the Jainas, are 
briefly explained in HNmachaxdra’s vocabulary. In the 
second chapter, which relates to the heavens and the gods, 


&c. the author, speaking of time, observes, that it is distin 


guished into Avosa\fird and Utsarpini, adding that the 
awhole period Ls completed by twenty c-'lis of cut its of «d- 
r^vas; or 2 , 000 . 000 , 000 , 000,000 oceans of years. I do 
not find that he any where explains the space of time 
denominated sdgara, or ocean. But I understand it to be 
an extravagant estimate of the time, which would elapse, 
before a vast cavity filled with chopped hairs could be 
emptied, at the rate of one piece of hair in a century: 
the time requisite to enter such a cavity, measured by a 
ydjanct every way, is a pctlyo. ,* and that repeated ten cdUs 
of cilia of times, 4 is a sdgant. 

Each of the periods above-mentioned, is stated by 
iteMAOJiANDRA, as comprising six ants; the names and 
duration of which agree with the information communicated 
to Major Mackenzie : In the one, or the declining period, 
they pass from the extreme felicity (eednia sitc’ha) through 


* 1,000,000,000,000,000 p«lyt»=ono idgara, or sigaripama. 






Intermediate gradations, to extreme raisery (ecdnta duJic'ha ). 
In the other, or rising period, they ascend, in the same 
order, from misery to felicity. During the three first ages 
of one period, mortals lived for one, two, or three paly a t;; 
their stature was one, two, or three leagues (cjavyUtis ); 
and they subsisted on the fruit of miraculous trees ; which 
yielded spontaneously lood, apparel, ornaments, garlands, 
habitation, nurture, light, musical instruments, and house¬ 
hold utensils. In the fourth age, men lived ten millions of 
years; and their stature was 500 poles (dhanusk ); in the . 
fifth age, the life of man is a hundred years: and the limit 
of his stature, seven cubits: in the sixth, he is reduced to 
sixteen years, and the height of one cubit. In the next 
period, tide succession of ages is reversed, and afterwards 
they recommence as before. 

Hero we cannot but observe, that the Jainas are still 
more extravagant in fclieir inventions than the prevailing 
sects of Hindus, absurd as these are in their fables. 

In . his third chapter, H6machani>RA, having stated the % 
terms for paramount and tributary princes, mentions the 
twelve Chacravartis, and adds the patronymics and origin 
of them. Bharata is sumamed Arshak hi, or son of 
Mshabha; Maohavan is son of Vijata; and Sanat- 
cUjMara, of A$was£na. 6anti, Cunt’hu, and Aha 
are the Jina* so named. Sagara. is described as son of 
StJMiTRA; Subiu'jma is entitled CArtavIrya; Padma is 
sridtobo son of PAPM6TTARA; Haiush6^a of Hari-; 
Jaya of VlJAYA ; Braiimadatta of Brahme ; and all 
are declared to have sprung from the race of Icshwacd. 

A list follows, which, like the preceding, agrees nearly 
with the information communicated to Major Mackenzie. * 
It consists of nine persons, entitled Tdmd4ms } and Crteh- 
ms. Here TriprIsh'Fha is mentioned with the patronymic 
PhAjApATYA i DwiPRfefit’HA is said to have sprang from 
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Brakmb; SwayAmbh# is expressly called a son of 
RuDEA ; and POKOSH OTTAWA, of SOma, or the moon. 
Porostiasinua is Surnamed SAivI, or son of t^iVA, Pu- 
Rtisii A po tii) Atti c A, is said to have sprang from MaiiA- 
3xaAs, Datta is termed son of A u s i s i n n A; NarAya#a 
has the patronymic DASabat’HI (which belongs to Rama- 
chandka) ; and (JuioilllA is described as sprung from 
Va'WdRva. 

Nine other persons are next mentioned, ander the desig- 
, nation of Sucla halos, via. 1, Achau, 2. VlJAYA, S. 
Bha-dua, 4. Suprabha, 5. SudarSaNa. 0. Ananda, 
7. Nan PAN A, 8. Padjia, 9. Rama. 

They are followed by a list of nine foes of Visit# < 7 : 
it corresponds nearly with one of the lists noticed by 
Major Mackenzie, viz. 1. ASwacriva, 2. Taraca, 
3. M6raca, 4. Mabiu, 5. Nisumuha, C. Bam. 7. 
PbahiJda. 8. The kingof Land (Rava*a). !). Tb.o 
king of Mctgadha (Jabasandha). 

' It is observed, that, with tho , finds, these complete the 
number of sixty-three eminent personages, viz. 24 Jinas, 
12 Ohacravariis, 9 Vdsudevas, 9 BrilxuUvM, and 9 1 ’r<xiivd - 
sucUvas. 

It appears from the information procured by Major 
Mackenzie, that all these appertain to the heroic history 
of the Joint writers. Most of them are also well known lo 
the orthodox Hindus, and are the principal personages in 
the Putdnas 

IlfcMACHANDRA subsequently notices many names of 
princes, familiar to the Hindus of other seets. He begins 
with PaiT'HU son of VfcXA, whom he terms the first king: 
• and goes on to MAndiiAtA, H A At I# CHANDRA, BHARATA 
son of Dushyanta, &c. Towards the end of his enumera¬ 
tion of conspicuous princes, he mentions C'AIiN V king of 
Okaiwpd and An go } Hala or Sahvajiana ; arid CnwA- 



rAPXlA, sunmmed Chaultjcya, a royal sain';, who. seems, 
from the title of Pwruirhata, to have been a Jdi/na, anil 
apparently the only one in that enumeration. 


In a subsequent part of the same chapter, H & M a- 
ctiandra, (who was himself a theologian of his sect, and 
author of hymns to JmA*) mentions and discriminates the 
various sects ; viz. 1st, Anhataa, or Jainaa. 2dly, Baugatc is, 
or Bomldluts, and, 3dly, six philosophical schools, viz. 
1st Naivydyica; 2d. Mg a; 3d. C A? It as Bdnc’kya ; 4tli. 
VaitiMicu ; 5th. Virhaspatya, or Ndstica ; and 6th. Ohdr- 
vdea, or Ldcdyata. The two last are reputed atheistical 
as denying a future state and a providence. If those i>e 
omitted, and the two Miminads inserted, wc have the six 
schemes of philosophy familiar to the Indian circle of the 
sciences. 

The fourth chapter of Hfi tACHANDUA’s vocabulaiy re¬ 
lates to earth and animals. Here the author mentions the 
distinctions of countries which appeal 1 to be adopted by the 
Jainaa ; viz. the regions (varsha) named Bharata, Aird- 
vatu, and Viddhd, to which he adds Cam; noticing also 
other distinctions familiar to the Hindus of other sects, but 
explaining some of them according to the ideas of the 
Jainaa. ' AryavaHa,’ he observes, ' is the native land of 
Jinas, Chacris, and A rddhaehacrfo, situated between the 
Vindhya and H'mddri mountains.’ This remark confines 
the theatre of Jaina bistory, religious and heroic, within 
the limits of Hindustin proper. 

A passage in BhAscara’s treatise on the sphere, wilt 
suggest further observations concerning the opinions of the 
Jainaa on the divisions of the earth. Having noticed, for 
the purpose of confuting it, a notion maintained by the 


• A commentary on these hymns is dated in Atea 1214 (A.D. 1292); 
lint how much earlier KUuachandra lived, is not yet ascertained. 
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Bu&dhya (whom some of tlio commentators, as usual 
among orthodox Hindus, confound with the Jainae,) res¬ 
pecting the descent or fall of the earth in space ; he says,* 
c the naked sectaries and the rest affirm, that two suns, 
two moons, and two sets of stars, appear alternately; 
against them I allege this reasoning. How absurd is the 
notion which you have formed of duplicate suns, moons, 
and stars; when yon see the revolution of the polar fish.’f 

The commentators} agree that the Jainas oto here 
meant: and one of them remarks, that they are described 
as naked sectaries, &c.’ because the class of Digamboh'as 
is a principal one among these people. 

It is true that the Jainas, do entertain the preposterous 
notion here attributed to them: and it is also true, that the 
Digambaras, among the Jainas , are distinguished from 
the Suoldmbaras, not merely by the white dress of the one, 
and the nakedness (or else the tawny apparel) of the other ; 
but also by some particular tenets and diversity of doctrine. 
—However, both concur in the same ideas regarding the 
earth and planets, which shall be forthwith stated, from the 
authority of Jalna books; after remarking, by the way, 
that ascetics of the orthodox sect, in the last stage of 
exaltation, when they become JParamakansa, also disuse 
clothing. 

The world, which according to the Jainas , is eternal, is 
figured by them as a spinclL resting on half of another; or, 
as they describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is 
inverted; and the uppermost meets at its circumference the 
middle one. They also represent the world by comparison 
to a woman with her arms akiinbo.§ Her waist, or accord- 


* Gdlddhyaya, § 3. v. 8 Sc 10. f Ursa minor. 

J Ii.\c*UMfr>JUA, MuwtgwAHA, and the Faiandlhishya, 

§ The ftajigrahaAi rafna an*i Lt'candb id fra, both in PrtfcHt, are the 
authorities here used. 
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m 8 to ^ 1C description first mentioned, the meeting of the 
lower cups, is the earth. The spindlo above, answering 1 to 
the superior portion of the woman’s person, is the abode of 
the gods; and the inferior part of tho figure comprehends 
the infernal regions. The earth, which they suppose to be 
a flat surface, is bounded by a circle, of which the diameter 
is one rojud The lower spindle comprises seven tiers of 
inferior earths or hells, at the distance of a raju from each 
other, and its base is measured by seven rajv.s. These 
seven hells are Hatna prablid, S'arcard fyrabhd, Bdlucri. 
prabkd, Panca prabhd, J)Mma ptabha, Tama prabhd, 
TamataVna prabhd. The upper- spindle is also seven raju? 
high j and its greatest breadth is five rajue. Its summit, 
which is 4,500,000 ySjanas wide, is tiie abode of the deified 


saints: beneath thfct are five Vimdnaa, or abodes of gods: 
of which the centre one is named Sarvdrfkasiddha: it is 
encompassed by the regions Apdrajita, Jayanta, Vaija- 
yanta, and Vijaya. Next, at the distance of oue -raju 
from the summit, follow nine tiers of worlds, representing 
a necklace (graiviyaca), tuid inhabited by gods, denomi¬ 
nated, from their conceited pretensions to supremacy. Aha- 
mindra. These nine regions are, Adilya, PHtincara, 
S&nxanaaa, 'Sumanasa, Suvkdla, Sarmlbbhadra, Mant- 
ra-ma, Bupravaddha, and Sudariana. 

Under these regions are twelve (the Digambaras say 
sixteen) other regions, in eight tiers, from one to five rajus 
above the earth. They are filled with VvmdnaB, or abodes 
of various classes of gods, called by the general name of 
Calpavdsis. These worlds, reckoning from that nearest 
tiie earth, are, Saudhama and I id ha ; Sanatc-wmdm nud 


This is explained to be a measure of space, through which the 
god. are able to travel in eix months, at the ralo of 2,05/,152 vSjcna, 
(of 2,000 crila each,) in tho twinkliog of an eye. W 
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< 1 : 1 - jfrihtSnti-ra ; Brakme; Lantwa; Giccra ; Sahasrdra; Ana~ 
La and Prdnafa ; Arana and A chyuta* 



The sect of Jina distinguish four classes of deities, the 
Vaimdnicas, Bhuvanajpatis , Jydtishis, and Vydm&aras. 
The last comprises eight orders of demigods or spirits, 
admitted by the Hindus in general, as the Bdceka$a», 
PUdcluxSy Cmnaras, &c\ supposed to range over the earth. 
The preceding class (Jy^fishie), comprehends five orders 
of luminaries; suns, moons, planets, constellations, axid 
stars, of which more hereafter. The Vaimdnicas belong to 
the various Virndna^, in the twelve regions, or worlds, 
inhabited by gods. The class of Bhuvanxxpati includes 
ten orders, entitled Amra^umdra, Ndgwamira, &c.; each 
governed by two Indras. All these gods are mortal, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, the luminaries. ^ 

The earth consists of numerous distinct continents, in 
concentric circles, separated by seas forming rings between 
them. The first circle is Jambu dwipci, with the mountain 
Sudarta Mem in the centre. It is encompassed by a ring 
containing the salt ocean; beyond which is the zone 
named Dhdiuci dwipa ; similarly surrounded by a black 
ocean. This is again encircled by Pushcara dwipa; of 
which only the first half is accessible to mankind: being 
separated from the remoter half, by an impassable range of 
mountains, denominated Mdnushdtlara pawctia. l)IMu- 
ci dwipct, contains two mountains, similar to Surn4i t a % named 
Vijanga and Achala ; and Puahcara contains two others, 
called Mandird and VidyunmdK 

The diameter of Jamba thvipa being 100,000 great yd- 
janfxs,* if the 190th pari betaken, or 526we have the 
breadth of Bharata varbha, which occupies the southern 
segment of the circle. A%rdvcU(i is a similar northern seg- 


• Back grtat ydjana contains 2,000 c<ts. 


* 
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merit. A band (33648 ydjanas wide) across the circle, 
with Sudaria Merit in the middle of it, is Videha vamha, 
divided by Mtr i (or by four peaks liko elephant's teeth, at 
the four comers of that vast mountain) into east and west 
Viddka. These three regions, JJhamta , Airdvata, and 
VlrUha, are inhabited by men who practise religious duties. 
They are denominated Carmabkihni, and appear to bo fur¬ 
nished with distinct sects of Tirthancaras, or saints entitled 
Jinct, The intermediate region? north and south of M&ru 
are bounded by four chains of mountains ; and intersected 
by two others: in such a manner, that the ranges of 
mountains, and the intermediate rallies, increase in breadth 
progressively. Thus Himavat is twice as broad as Bha* 
rata varsha (or 1052 * 5 ); the valley beyond it is double its 

7 

breadth (2105 &)) the mountain Mahdhimavat is twice 
as much (4$10 J$); its valleyis again double (8421 x \); 

y 1 

and the mountain Nieliadha has twice that breadth (10842 
*rV) The valliea between these mountaijis, and between 
similar ranges reckoned from Airdvata (vk. S'ic'hari, 
Rzicmi, and JYila) ore inhabited by giants {Yu gala), and 
are denominated Bkdgahhumi. From either extremity of 
the two ranges of mountains named Himavat and S'ic'hari, 
a par of tusks project over the sea; each divided into 
seven countries denominated Antara duipas. There are con¬ 
sequently tifty-six 3uch; which are called Cubkdgabhltmi, 
being the abode of evil doers. None of these regions .suffer 
a periodical destruction; except Bharata and Airdvoda, 
which are depopulated, and again peopled at the close of 
the great periods before-mentioned. 

We come now to the immediate purpose for which these 
notions of the Jainaa have been here explained. They 
conceive the setting and rising of stars and planets to be 
caused by the mountain Sumdru; and suppose three times 
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M&, period of a planet’s appearance to be requisite for it to 
pass round Sumdru, and return to the place whence it 
emerges. Accordingly they allot two suns, as many 
moons, and an equal number of each planet, star, and con¬ 
stellation, to Jambvj davipa; and imagine that these appear, 
on alternate days, south and north of Meru . They simi¬ 
larly allot twice that number to the salt ocean; six times 
as many to BUdtud dwijxi; 21 times vs many, or 42 of 
each, to the CdtddadbA; and 72 of each to Pitshcara- 
divipa. 

It is this notion, applied to the earth, which we inhabit, 
that Bhascara refutes. His argument is thus explained 
by his commentators, 

♦ The star close to the north pole, with those near it to 
the east and west, form a constellation figured by the In¬ 
dian astronomers as a fish. In the beginning of the night 
(supposing the sun to be near Bhanvhi or Musca), the fish’s 
tail is towards the west, and his head towards the east; 
but at the close of the night, the fish’s tail, having made a 
half revolution, is towards the east, and his head towards 
the west: and since the sun, when rising and setting, is 
in a line with the fish’s tail, there is but one sun ; not 
two.’ This explanation is given by MuulS war a and 
L A C S H H 1 X>jk s a. But the Vdsand bhdskya reverses the 
fish; placing his head towards the west at sun-set, when 
the sun is nea> Bkararii. 






VIII. 


On the Origin and, Peculiar Tenets of cebtain 


MuHAmmedan Sf-cts. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 338—344. 

Calcutta 18 01. 4to.] 

THE Xi6hrahx, numerous in the provinces of the Indian 
peninsula, but found also iu most of the great cities of 
Hinduddn y are conspicuous by their peculiar customs; 
such, for example, as that of wearing at their orisons an 
appropriate dres3, which they daily wash with their own 
hands. Their disposition for trade to the exclusion of 
every other mode of livelihood, and the government of 
their tribe by a hierarchy, are further peculiarities, which 
have rendered them an object of inquiry, as a singular 
sect. 

Researches made by myself, among others, were Jong 
unsuccessful. My informer ? confounded this tribe with 
the lemdUiycths, with the A UAldhiyahs, and even with the 
unchaste sect of Ckerdgh^ciish, Concerning their origin, 
the information received was equally erroneous with that 
regarding their tenets. But at length a learned Snyyad 
referred me to the Mejd lianJlmumin in composed by Nur¬ 
ullah of Shifter, a zealous ShWi, who suffered for his 
religious opinions in the reign of JEHXSfoflL In the pas* 
sage, which will be forthwith cited from that work, the 
Bdhrahs are described by the author as natives of Gvj- 
rdt, converted to the Mubammedan religion about three 
hundred years before his time, or five centuries ago. 

To that passage I shall subjoin extracts from the same 
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work, containing an account of similar tribes, with some of 
which the Bdhrahs may, perhaps, have been sometimes con¬ 
founded. Concerning the Ismdiliyahs , for whom they have 
been actually mistaken, it must be remembered, that these 
form a sect of Rfddhs, who take their distinctive appellation 
from IsMAfL, eldest son and nominated successor of hndm 
Jafer, surnamed Sadik They consider IsmAIl as the 
true heir of the lmamct, and do not acknowledge the legal 
succession of his brother RWs’a and of the five last Imcmis. 
This sect flourished under the .Egyptian dynasty of kha- 
Ujs founded by Mithammed Mahad<, who claimed de¬ 
scent from the Imdvi IsmAIl himself. It was also con¬ 
spicuous under a dynast} r of princes of this sect, the first of 
whom, Hasan Sabah, founded a principality in Irdk * 
The sect may still exist in Syria; but it does not seem to 
be at present known in the Indian portion of Asia. 

The Ali-ildhiyahs on the contrary, are become nume¬ 
rous in India. This sect is mentioned by the author of the 
Ddbutdn, as prevalent in his time, only at TJzbil, or Azbdl* 
in the mountainous tract near Khald. It now prevails, 
according to information which I have received, in a part of 
the dominions of Nawab NizAmu’l-mulc. The singular 
tenets of this heretical sect are thus stated by Mohsen 
FanI " The Ali-ildhiyahs hold, that celestial spirits, 
which cannot otherwise be known to mankind, have fre¬ 
quently appeared in palpable shapes. God himself has 
been manifested in the human form, buC especially in the 
person of AlI MurtezA, whose image, being that of Anf- 
1/llah, or Atf God, these sectaries deem it lawful to 
worship. They believe in the metempsychosis; and, like 


• Soe the Dibiildn of Muiti Mohsrn F1n( ; and D'HtRBBi,<)T ’3 
BibliotMyu* Orientate . If the industrious M&rahs and the remorse* 
lest '‘assassins” had really arisen out of the. ea me sect, it would be a 
nev tact in the history of the human mind. 
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others w lio maintain that doctrine, abstain from flesh meat. 
They imagine, that %ht Mhrteza, when he quitted this 
^arth, returned to the sun, which is the same with himself; 
ami hence they call the sun Al/ Ullah. This sect does 
not admit the authenticity of the Kordn, as it is now 
extant: some pretending, that it is a forgery of AbxjbecrVj, 
O^AR's, and OthmXn's; others condemning it, simply 
because it was edited by the last mentioned khalif. The 


members of this sect appear to vary in regard to some 
points of doctrine; but the leading a.id universal tenet of 
this sect is, that, in every age of the world, God is mani¬ 
fested in the persons of prophets and of saints ; for instance, 
he was Adam, and afterwards Ahmed and Aid : and in 
like manner these sectaries believe in the transmigration of 
God into the persons of the Imdms. Some of them affirm, 
that the manifestation of the divine being, in this ago of 
the world, was Ax i Ullah ; and after him, his glorious 
posterity: and they consider Mohammed as a prophet 
sent by Al< Ullah. When God, say they, perceived 
Muhammed's in.sufficiency, he himself assumed the human 
form for the purpose of assisting the prophet 7 ’* 

It does not appear from any satisfactory information, that 
the Boh rah #'agree witli either of these sects, in deifying 
Al/, or in contesting the legal succession of the six la*st 
Imdms. On the contrary, the tribe is acknowledged to 
consist of orthodox Sunnis , and of true Shidha; but mostly 
of the last mentioned sect. These and other known cir¬ 
cumstances corroborate the following account of that tribe 
as given by Nijxiuli.ah of Shuster, in the work be*fore 
mentioned. 

u The Bdhmhs are a tribe of the faithful, which is settled 
chiefly at Ahneddbdd and its environs. Their salvation in 


• See tUe^D IvitCdn, from vhicl this account U abstracted. 
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the bosom of religion took place about three hundred years 
ago, at the call of a virtuous and learned man, whose name 
was MullA AlI, and whose tomb is still seen at the city 
of Cambay at 

« The conversion of this people was thus conducted by him: 
As the inhabitants of Qnjr&t were pagans, and were guided 
by an aged priest, a recreant, in whom they had a great 
confidence, and whose disciples they were; the missionary 
judged it expedient, first to offer himself as a pupil to the 
priest; and after convincing him by irrefragable proofs, 
and making bim participate in the declaration ot iaitb, then 
to undertake the conversion of others. He accordingly 
passed some years in attendance on that priest, learnt his 
language, studied liis sciences, and became conversant with 
his books. By degrees ho opened the articles of the faith 
to the enlightened priest, and persuaded him to become 
Muslemdn. Some of his people changed their religion in 
concert with their old instructor. The circumstance of the 
priest’s conversion being made known to the principal 
minister of the king of that country, he visited the priest, 
adopted habits of obedience towards him, and became a 
Muslcm. But for a long time, the minister, the priest, and 
the rest of the converts dissembled their faith, and sought 
to keep it concealed, through dread of the ki ng. 

* At length the intelligence of the minister’s conversion 
reached the monarch. One day he repaired to his house, 
and, finding him in the humble posture of prayer, was 
incensed against him. The minister knew the motive of 
the kings visit, and perceived that his anger arose from 
the suspicion that he was reciting prayers and performing 
adoration. With presence of mind, inspired by divine 
providence, he immediately pretended that his prostrations 
were occasioned by the sight of a serpent, which appeared 
in the corner of the room, and against which he was 
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employing incantations. The king cast Ilia eyes towards 
the corner of the apartment, and it is so happened that there 
lie saw a serpent; the minister’s excuse appeared credible, 
and the king’s suspicions were lulled. 

“After a time, the king himself secretly became a con¬ 
vert to the Mv^lemdn faith ; but dissembled the state of his 
mind, for reasons of state. Yet, at the point of death, he 
ordered, by his will, that his corpse should not bo burnt, 
according to the customs of the pagans. 

“ Subsequently to his decease, when Sultan Ze.fer, 
one of the trusty nobles of Sultdn Findz S 11 A 11 , sovereign 
of Dehli . conquered the province of Oujrdt; some learned 
men, who accompanied him, used argumen ts to make the 
people embrace the faith, according to the doctrines of 
such as revere the traditions.* Hence it happened, that 
some of the tribe of Bdhrahs became members of the sect 
of the tiunnet 

“ The party which retains the Inutndyeh tenets, compre¬ 
hends nearly two thousand families. They always havo a 
pious learned man amongst them, who expounds cases of 
law according to the doctrines of the Imdm;iryehs. Most of 
them subsist by commerce and mechanical trades; as is 
indicated by the name of Bokv&h, which signifies mer¬ 
chant, in the dialect of Oujrdt. They transmit the fifth 
part of their gains to the Sayyad# of Medineh ■ ; and pay 
their regular eloemosynary contributions to the chief of 
their learned, who distributes the aims among the poor of 
the sect. These people, great and small, are honest, pious, 
and temporato. They always suffer much persecution (for 
the crime of bearing affection towards the holy family) 
from the wicked murderers,*)* who arc Invested with public 
authority; and they are ever involved kftho difficulties of 
concealment. 


• The Sunnit, or orthodox tteft. 


t The orthodox. 
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tr The Sadikiyaha are a tribe of the faithful HindiUtdn ; 
pious men, and disciples of Sayyad CAldRifDDte, who 
derived his descent from IsMXit, son of Imdm JAfer. 
This tribe is denominated Sadikiyakz, by reason of the 
sincere [6adi!c\ call of that Sayyad. Although that appel¬ 
lation have, according to received notions, a seeming rela¬ 
tion to Ab^becr, whose partisans gave him this title; yet 
it is probable that the sect assumed that appellation for the 
sake of concealment. However, no advantage ever accrues 
to them from it. On the contrary, the arrogant inhabitants 
of Hind, who are Jfinduis, being retainers of the son of 
the impious Hind,* have discovered their attachment to 
the sect of Shidhs, and have revived against - ’*them the 
calumnies which five hundred years before they broached 
against the l&mdiliyahs. They maliciously charge them 
witlx impiety; such, indeed, is their ancient practice. They 
violate justice, and labour to extirpate this harmless tribe. 
In short, they cast the stone of calumny on the roof of the 
xmme and reputation of this wretched people, and have no 
fear of God, nor awe of his Prophet.f 

“In short, nearly thirty thousand persons of this.sect 
are settled in provinces of Hindustan, such as Maltdrc, 
Ldhdv, Dehli, and GujrdL Most of them subsist by com¬ 
merce. They pay ;the fifth fpart of their! gains to the 
descendants of Sayyad CabJr, who are their priests; 
and both preceptor and pupil, priests and laymen, all are 
zealous Skidhs. God avert evil from them, and make the 
wiles of their foes recoil! 


“ The Hdzdrehs of Cdbal are an innumerable tribe, who 
reside in Cabal, Ghaznin , and Kandahar. Many of them 


• Meaning HinoI the mother of Moaviyybh. 

t The author proceeds in « strain of invective against the Sunnis; 
especially Against AIulU Abdullah of TAhir f who bore the title of 
the M.\*uo6ku l-mvlc. This, being superfluous, is here omitted. 
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and adherents of the holy family. At present 
the chiefs of the Shidhs, is Mirzd Shapman, with 
the faithful are well pleased, and of whose incursions 
Kharejis * of Cabul and Ghaznin bitterly complain. 


J®L 


“ The Bal6oh of Sind; many of these are devoted 
Shidhs. They call themselves, and are called by ail the 
faithful. Aid’s friends. Sayyad Raju of Bokhara* exerted 
himself in the guidance of this tribe; his descendants 
remain among them, and are occupied with the concerns 
of the sect” 


• The word is here ur.ed us a term of reproach j for its origin, as 
the appellation of a sect, see D'Hbhbf.i.ot’s BibliothJyue Orientate. 






IX. 

ation of one of the Inscriptions on the Pillar at 
Delhi called the Ldt of Fir£z Shah. 

pFrom the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 179—182. 

Calcutta 1801. lto. '■> 

Sanscrit Inscription* 

*farl ■aiT^H^ >3T»fh 

if^r: irre*iff3frsprfirt^nm’ifa’sr ftrenr: ii 

^0^ni^ ^ < T aiiu.q^s^^ 7nsaii»<nws: i 

wr^if ^t^faf : -j^^^Yflf^rt 




• See Plate i. 





Translation of one of t T ie Inscriptions on the Pillar at 
Delhi culled tlie Ldt of Flutfz Shah. 

[4'rom the Asiatic Researches, vol. *vii- p. 179—182. 

Calcutta 1801. 4to. > 

Sanscrit Inscription* 
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fidcariihhiiH^ inQ^t eiamei^ of the tribe winch sprang from 
the .anna* [of Biuhma,] now addresses his own deacon- 
dimf* * § : 4 By; us fche region of the earth between Mini&vtti 
* and Vlndhya has been made tributary; let not y our 
£ minds be void of exertion to subdue the remainder/ 

“ Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort ; 
blades of glass are perceived between tby adversary's 
teeth if thy fame is predominant throughout space ; the 
minds of thy foes are void [oi hope] j their route is the 
desert where men are hindered from passing; 0 Vigraha, 
Raja DfovA, in the jubilee occasioned by thy march, 

“May thy abode, 0 VmiuuA, sovereign of the earth, 
be fixed, as in reason it ought, m the bosoms (akin to the 
mansion of dalliance) of the women with beautiful eye¬ 
brows, who were married to thy enemies. There is no 
doubt of thy being the highest of embodied souls,t Wrist 
thou not sleep in the lap of Sal, whom thou didst seme 
from the ocean, having churned it?§ 

«In the year from the fortunate VicramaiuitA 1220|| 
on Thursday the 15tli day of the bright half of the month 


* The transcript of the inscription exhibits vtfhatnrtnQ UltxwK 
it was algo read in the former simiU : Sebv&bo T-nivAnf Advise 
im to read it bihujdia ttiac&fe and I accede to his emendation, [See 
the note in the following page.] 

f This alludes to the Indian custom of tt Motor of i#MF an a 

token of aubmisiio-n, and of asking quarter, 

f SshvAru explains this very obs'enro ptisaago otherwise: ' there he 
{L c. there should be) no doubt or he tuition in the mind of t bee, who 
art the highest of embodied souls (Pvrusytfanm),** 

§ PtmosHfiTTAttA is a title of TfrsaAm With reference to thii 
term, the author of the inscription art.*, * Art thou not Vvmiu 
hiinaelf f Art thou not he who slept in the arms of ikofusstf P” 
The legend o£ the churning of the ocean m well known, 

]| la the present copy the date is very dieUnct ; and proves to he 
1220 ; not 123 as w?-a suspected by Sir Wiujam Jowt^ 






TEA^SLATIOK OF AN INSCRIPTION 

ki’kct,) this was written in the presence of* - . * 

* * . by 6 b, 1 patj> the son of MAhAya, a 

Gdyastha of a family in Gf&uda ; at this time the fortu¬ 
nate TjAcshANA pAla, a Ita/aputra, is prime minister* 


f< Siva the terrible, 


_r 

and the universal monarch/ 


There are on the same page, some short inscriptions, 
which I cannot decypher. One of them, however, is partly 
legible, mid appears to be in the UimlvMdni language. 
It contains the name of SvJmn IbhAhIM, and wishes 


Mm a long life. 


Note ioihe preceding TrAS^Ation* 

[From the Asiatic liesearcliefi, Tat p. 453. Calcutta, ISQ 7 , 4 to,] 

A passage in the preface of the BdmgadJiara pad- 
dhati, and another in the body of thifet work, which were 
first indicated by Cap b. WlLFOBD,f show, that a term, 
conliu md in the ins crip lion on the column at Delhi, for 
which I proposed to substitute, with the ad vice of the 
P tndti who assisted me, the word ‘ bdlmjdud as a con¬ 
jectural emendation, must he read * ckaMmana’ or f e-ha- 
havana;* being the name of the tribe ta which the prince, 
there mentioned, belonged, and which h well known at 
this day under the appellation of Ghmikan, In the preface, 
A h N G a d h A u A describes himself as second in descent 
from EaghodSva, a priest attending on Hahmiba king of 
Sdccmbkai'i, of the tribe of Ohduhdn* Chdkuvdn, or Mhu* 
vdna (for the name is variously spelt in different copies). 
The work itself is a compilation of* miscellaneous poetry 


" This pfttt of tha inscription is not legible, 
f Au, Res*, vol. i*, p. IS *h 
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arranged under distinct heads; and one chapter (the 73c 
is devoted to the admission of stanzas concerning indivi¬ 
dual princes. Among them two stanzas occur, which are 
there cited as an inscription on a royal column of stone, 
erected as a sacrificial pillar;* and which, on comparison, 
are found to bo the same with the two first of the stanzas, 
on the pillar at Delhi. Several copies of the Sdrivjadham 
paddkali have been collated, in all of which, the tern;, in 
question is written Sahv.vdna. Comparing this with the 
preface of the same compilation, and with the inscription 
itself, we may be allowed to conjecture, that ChdhvMm 
is the correct reading: the jtfdgarC letters sf and ^ being 
very liable to be confounded. 


* Tt#f It 






X. 


[0;i Ascibstt tfoxCMEsrty, oottiaitirng SxssctCb: 
iNSCRIFJmNS. 

[From tiie Asiatic Reseatchea, voL ix. jj. SOS—444*' 

Calcutta 1307. 4tod 

In the scarcity of an then tic materials tor the ancient, 
and even for the modern, history of the Hindu race* im¬ 
portance Is justly attacked to all genuine monuments, and 
especially inscriptions on stone and metal, -which are occa¬ 
sionally discovered through various accidents. If these be 
carefully preserved and diligently examined, and the facts 
ascertained from them, be judiciously* employed towards 
elucidating the scattered information, which can be yet 
collected from the remains of Indian literature, a satisfac¬ 
tory progress may be fin ally made in investigating the his¬ 
tory oi the Hindus. That the dynasties of princes who 
have reigned paramount in India, or the line of chieftains 
who have ruled over particular tracts, will be verified; or 
that the events of war, or the eftbets of policy, during a 
series of ages, will be developed; i| an expectation which 
I neither entertain, nor wish to excite. But the state of 
manners, and the prevalence of particular doctrines, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, may be deduced from a diligent perusal of 
the writings of authors, whose age is ascertained; and the 
contrast of different results, for various and distant periodtijjH 
may furnish a distinct outline of the progress, of opinions.* 
A brief history of the nation itself rather than of its go¬ 
vernment, will be thus sketched; but if unable to revive 
the memory of great political events, we may at least be 
content to know what has been the state of arts, of sciences, 
of manners, in remote ages, among this very ancient and 
early civilized people ; and to learn what has been the sue* 



oi? akciot monuments, &a 




cession ofdactriiies, religions and philosophical, which have 
prevailed in a nation Ingenious yet prone to superstition. 

Unfortunately, writers have seldom given the dates of 
their compositions ; and the Hindu's love of fable, and 
distaste for sober narrative, have been as unfriendly to the 
biography of authors, as to the history of princes- The 
lives of few celebrated persons have been written; and 
those which have been composed, exhibit the same fond¬ 
ness for improbable fiction whitdi pervades the mytho¬ 
logical works of the Hindus, The age of an author mtfet 
be, therefore., sought from circumstances mentioned in his 
writings: and none more frequently affords the desired 
information, than the author^ notice of his patron; who 
generally is eiViW the sovereign of the countiy, or some 
person standing in tsuch relation to the court, as gives 
occasion to mention the iuvrne of the reigning prince. Thus 
every ancient monument wfrdqh fixes the date of n- reign, 
or determines’06 period of a par ticular dynasty, tend to 
the ascertainment of the age of writers who flourished in 
that reign or under that dynasty: amd conversely, wher¬ 
ever dates can be, with confidence, devlueed immediately 
from an author’s works, these may frmmd dustmeai 1 infor¬ 
mation, and msish the explanation of ancient monuments. 

On this account the preservation and study of old in¬ 
scriptions may bo earnestly recommended. It is not on a 
first or cursory examination, that the utility of any par¬ 
ticular monument for the illustration of the civil or literary 
history of the country can be certainly determined. Even 
those which at first sight appear uninteresting may be 
afterwards found to bear strongly on an important point. 
Instances might be brought from the few inscriptions which 
have been already published. But it is not my present 
purpose to enter on an examination of published monu¬ 
ments, but to urge the communication of every inscription 
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wliich may bo hereafter discovered ; at the same time that 
I Jay .before the Society copies and translations of those 
which have been recently communicated from various parts 
of India, 

It is a subject for Regret, that the originals of which 
versions have before been made public, are not dopes.' ted 
where they might be accessible to persons engaged in re¬ 
searches into Indian literature and antiquities: but much 
more so, that ancient monuments, which there is reason to 
consider as important, have been removed to Europe before 
they had been efficiently examined, or before they worn 
accurately copied and translated, I may specify,, writh 
[ aHicular regret, the plate of copper found at loenarese, 
and noticed by Oapi Wilfoku in the viin'th volume of 
Asiatic Researches (p. 108) j and still/ more a plate winch 
lias been mentioned to me by a learned J^andif, (who 
assured me that he was erbjjldjyed in decyphering it) * and 
which appears, from a copy in bis possession, to have con¬ 
tained a grant of land! by the celebrated JavAoiiandba, 
when a young princeyfesociated to the empire of his father ; 
from this information It seems to have been particularly 
value hke, onmvounfc of the genealogy comprised in it. 

Translations might indeed be made from the Pandit's 
copy of the last-mentioned plate, and .from one taken by 
a learned native in Gapt. Wilford's service, from the 
plate discovered at Benares. But my experience of the 
necessity of collating the copies made by iho best Ptin&its, 
from inscriptions m ancient or unusual character, discou¬ 
rages me from placing implicit confidence in their trans¬ 
cripts ; and the originals are at present beyond reach of 


* Seuv^uu TnivAuf ;■ iho sar^e who asguted use in de cyphering 
the copy of an inscription on Fmoa SiiAh’h pi I )&* at DeihL As. 
Hos, vot, vib p. 180. [page 232 of the present volume.] 
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reference, having been conveyed to Europe to be there 
buried in some public museum or private collection. 

The only amends, which could be now made for the 
# removal, of those interesting monuments, would be the 
publication of copies correctly made in fan simile. From 
such transcripts, provided they be executed with great care, 
the text may bo decyphered and translated. An exact 
copy of the Sonawit inscription on the stone at Cintra in 
Portugal, enabled Mr. Wilkins to ascertain the date and 
scope of that inscription; as well as the names, which it 
contains.* Similar copies of other inscriptions would, in 
like manner, furnish oriental scholars with the means of 
ascertaining their purport; and the publication of fan 
similes may, for this purpose, be recommended to those 
who are in possession of the originals. 

X now proceed to descrioe, and so tar as J have suc¬ 
ceeded in decyphering them, to explain, the several in- 
sc tup lions on ancient monuments in stone and copper, 
which have been lately presented to the Asiatic Society. 

I. I'si3t7t%ptioiih on (t Puate of copper found in the district 

of Tir u it A. 

Towards the end of 1803, a plate of copper was dis¬ 
covered in digging earth for the repair of the highway 
through the ManamaU hills in the district of Tipura. It 
was carried to Mr. Eliot, magistrate of the district; and 
by him communicated to the Asiatic Society. On exa¬ 
mination, it has been found to contain an inscription decla ■ 
ratory of a grant of land, dated near 600 years ago. 

The plate measures eleven inches in height and nine in 
breadth, and is engraved on. one surface only. The rides 


* 'MoRi'Hr’s Transi* in Portugal, p. 277 . 

K 
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have a gentle curvature; and, at top, is an abrupt bend 
allowing room to a figure coarsely delineated, and appa¬ 
rently intended to represent a temple. The character 
agrees nearly with that now in use in Beyiff&l : but some ijt 
of the letters bear a closer resemblance to the writing of 
i'irh'&t.* 

The following is an exact copy of the inscription in 
ffdgari letters, as deeyphered by the aid of several Pair 
Mts. A literal translation is subjoined ; and a fao simile 
of the original is exhibited in the annexed plate, j* 

11 ^ft « 


* There is reason to suppose tie writing, as welt as the language 
of ^ h* originally tbo same with the Tirhuiiy^ t altered, in 

eourao of time, since the separation which has hceo. the cojai#q«ence 
of a colony of CrftLyacit&ja Brahmens nettling in Bengal, 
f Sat Plate ii. 
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flTra^s jT^^jrrssiT^ifgiiT^: 
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Translation. 

1. «In that* eminent aud spotless family, was born, an 
ornament of the learned, renowned throughout the world 
endowed with science, and practising good deeds, the cele¬ 
brated, happy, and venerable Hfciu ;f in whose pure mind, 
virtue ever ranges, like a Swan in the limpid lake. 

i 2 <• From him sprung the h.appv chief of ministers, who 
Jhibits the joys of unsullied glory; a spotless moon 
" moS mortals, and at sight of whom the hare-spotted 
numi.ryj appears ewoln [with envy], anti distempered with 
tern ate increase and wane. 


This ns e of th« pronoun imliont.es the cwfylenpiwiM. of the 
oh l ;■ as if sufficiently known without further do tig nation. 

h are us well as with the subsequent, names, the particle /«• 
i a 'ibjoined without changing the. preceding v owel. This a W- 
M to the rules of the language, and emendations have Lean 
Jungly proposed ! but I shall not disturb the text. 

■The moon is named taiin, from a fancied resemblance of us 
a pis to a leveret. W&its, to w&w. l sh,wed maps of the moon, 
JL from Ihm.11 and ttwciw.*., fixed upon the 
2 and Afo«r P^hyriUs, or Krnsrm and Ammnem.s, for the 
*pi.s, which, they think, exhibit the similitude of a hare 
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3. “ That venerable officer* ever relying on holy virtues,+ 
is eminently conversant with well guided morale, and con¬ 
spicuous for the observance of practical duties. 

4 «. Himself an ocean of generosity and meditation, yet 
thirsting to taste, by practice of austerity, that which alone 
confines the fleeting thoughts* 4 : sympathising with other 
living beings, an unrivalled theatre oi. virtue, practising 
good deeds, and, in private, only a contemplative saint, 
this auspicious HiuAi alone rose, as a luminary of joy 
above the earth. 

5. " Superior to the world was the delight of this pre-emi¬ 
nent sovereign of the earth, the happy RaAaijanoa Mali,a, 
whose officer § he was; foe the deity who has a hundred 
eyesj| is obscured, even in his own abode, by the dazzling 
glories of that [monarch], which traverse the three worlds, 
in all directions. 

6, " May the twenty drdnasM of land, in the village of 
Ijaohanda, granted to him by that generous prince, con¬ 
tinue as long as sun and moon endure, yielding the arap.' 


** The term 'la divjanihwidhicdi which the Pads.its are disposed 
explain a* signifying u a general commanding' cavalry, 1 Other late 
pretatioftB may be suggested i the word is ar, udubu&’ one, 

f Tbm, os in tie ad the irbols of the verse, is obscure, and aim 
of various uderprutationsHi In this place, more than erne read !ok h 
been proposed* 

f Here again the souse U obscure ; and more than one reading 
he proposed. The praiati is evidently grounded on the union of c - 
tical virtues, with religious cbfttemplation, 

§ Aswizniftctndhicct* 

If A meaeure of laud, «>Ui used in the eastern parts of Ecng. 
originally as much at might he hciyu with one drMd oEjeed : for, 
ctrotia is a measure of capacity. (Aa* Rea- r yot. v. p* 9C,> Tt 
drtHa, vulgarly called tftfrt, varies in different districts. It ma, 
however, he reckoned nearly equivalent to eight Itphas, or two aci* 
and tw- 1 tfekde. # 
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harvest of unsullied praise; tor it k land secure from 
Invasion, delightful, like a pleasant painting, and appears 
like a crest in the assemblage of ci ties. 

7- -“This land, with definite boundaries, has been given 
by the liberal prince himself, the range of whose glory 
therefore extends, as is fit. in all directions, 

3, ff 0 future kings; understand this inscription on cop¬ 
per, by which that officer* humbly now solicits yon: 
this land should, be preserved; nor is the permanence of 
the realm consistent With the slightest injury: a gimme on 
avarice! That land is, as it were, a widow, the sovereign 
of which is despised [for his covetousness]. 

ih il Although this excellence of the descendants [of that 
prince] which is guarded by their natural virtues, be suffi¬ 
ciently apparent, yet does MkoiNi, urged by the multitude 
of the good qualities of that unsullied race, thus make It 
known.f 

% Years expired of th.$ Saca king 11^1 ;J dated in the 
veuteentb year of ItAUfAUANCM HALLA, Sid m:AT HAkt- 
LA DkvA,§ or expressed In numeral, SWW$\1 V? * on 
e 29th of the Sun's ‘being in the balance/' 


m 

RK 


" J * \oani b an Uh ica, 

his inscription appears not to be a grant by the sovereign ; 
bjtaomqml of the grant recorded by the possessor, who must 
hz been the heir of the grantee, and who eeema to acknowledge in 
th^ace the liberality of the grantoih succesaora continuing the land 
top* 

Corresponding to A. D. 1219. *' 

This prince is probably a different poison from the gTantor named 
in jU fifth voteo. 

Hare Samvut is used for the year of the King's reign. See re- 
toskv, towards the close of thU paper, on an inscription found at 
A*gdc/iJff in fiimjptir* 
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IL Inscription on <i Plate of Copper fou id in the district 


of Gorakhpur, 

A PI-ATE of copper, containing an inscription in the San- 
sorit languagei declaratory of a grant of land, bpt without 
date, was lately found in the district of Gorakhpur> near 
the river called the little Gandhac. It war brought to Mr 
John Ahmuty, magistrate of the district, and by him 
communicated to Captain. Wolford, who baa presented it 
to the Asiatic Society. 

The plate, which is 16 } inches long, and I2| broad, 
is engraved on one face only. The lines, of which there 
are 24, run in the length of the plate,; and on the left side 
is a curvature, on which a semi-circular appendage is 
riveted, containing a fiat button representing the impression 
of a seal. The figure is very imperfect, hut seems to he 
intended for some animal 

With the plate itself, Captain Wilfgrd, communicated 
a copy of its contents as decypbered by a Pandit in his 
service. On carefully comparing it with the original, I 
found all the essential passages, as well as the names, 
correctly given: a few alterations* which this comparison 
showed to he necessary, have been made with the concur¬ 
rence of several Parrilts from Tim4t, who assisted me m 
collating it. I preferred the aid of Pandits of that pro¬ 
vince, because the peculiarities of the characters where 
they differ widely, as they do in many instances, from 
common Devandgavi, make a nearer approach to the 
Tirhutiya letters than to any either now in use. The whole 
inscription is indeed remarkable for the uncommon form of 
the consonants, and the very unusual manner in which the 
vowels are marked. On this account an exact copy of the 
original in fac simile will be subjoined f as well as a correct 


* See Pi&U iii* 


* 







transcript in nodern Tjevandgari letters* The following 
version is m literal ns the difference of idiom permits* 


Translation. 

1* * * § <f Salutation to the Goth who is manifested in va¬ 
rious forms, from earth to the performer of a sacrifice/ 
who is an universal soul, to be apprehended only by 
contemplation of saints; and who pervades all. 

% u Salutation to the unborn God,*f who makes the 
world’* production, its continuance, and ultimate de¬ 
struction ; and the recollection of whom serves a 
vessel of transport across the ocean of mundane ills, 

3, “Salutation be to the husband of LacsemI; to him 
who reposes on 6 *ssha m on a couch; to him who is 
Yjsntiu extracting the thorns >f the three worlds; to 
him who appeals in every shaped 

4, <f Salutation be to the blessed foot of Pin?ATfg 
wliich destroyed the demon Mahisha by whom all 
had been overcome; and which gives felicity to the 
world, 

5* ff Surrounded by groves of lofty canes,|j inaocessi- 
ble through the range of edifices on the hill's summit; 
encompassed by a deep ditch, in which fountains spring. 
secure by impassable defence from dread of foes, a 


* manifested in eight material format viz* Earth, Water, 

bbfi, Air, Ether* the Sun, the Moon, end the person who per form a 
o sacrifice, 

f BeahmA the creator, himseliP not created, and therefore termed 
unborn* 

t Vtantiv, 'who reposes on the aerpent Ananta or $hha ; anti who 
bas betn incarnate m utf a hopes, to relieve the world from op¬ 
pressors, 

§ BsAVlNf or Dorr A slew HAnisuXstjEA, The legend j« well 
known. 

|| Bamboo* (Bambstna nnmdtnacca and other ap«ciea). 
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6. royal abode there la named Vijey<tpUi%* wMqh: is situated 
oa the declivity of the northern moan tain, where the 
pain of regret is unknown, and every gratification is 
found, 

7, " There reigned the fortunate D h a e m a d I t r A , 
like another Bodliw^Mna, a mighty and. prosperous 
prince* whose glory spread over the four seas. His 

8, son was jAYADITVA.f adorable like the moon, the 
fortune of the world, like the tree which hears every 
desired fruit, and satisfying thirst like a deep Lake ; 

9, humble, though a king; though young, prudent and 
averse from amorous passion; though liberally bestow¬ 
ing all, yet ever receiving the best result of all 

10. * His minister, learned, intelligent, and van¬ 
quisher of foes, the son of a mighty chieftain and 
counsellor 0 B it A c t R t i, was the fortu naie M AD A n i H J ; 


* The place here described may fee Pijsy-pur, on the northern 
declivity of the Findhyv hills:, & few miles from the temple of 
Fi'iidhyd-irisiui near Mft0jpnr on the Ganges. It is the ancient resi¬ 
dence of a family, winch elaime descent from the former sovereigns 
of Benaresi and 3 a still the abode of the head of that family. Bn: tho 
terms of the text, Uitarayiri catacJ, rather teems to signify J declivity 
of the northern mountain/ than f northern declivity of the mountain •* 
and that intimation pointa to tbe range of snowy mountain, instead 
of Vindhya which La reckoned a‘tropical range. 

| The jjftrae of JavAoitva, is known as the patron of certain 
&ulhors, who flourished at CiiiS ar*d who arc considered as ancient 
writers. He is mentioned in the title of the Fdmoftn ct£ifed f mid even 
termed the author of that grammatical work, I shall not undertake 
to determine whether this be the same 4 t'era on, 

X The names, being uncommon* are, m this instance, doubtful, 
ifrirttcidrfli is dearly given as the name of the minister; and either the 
whole of it may be hm name j or it may be resolved into ^ri'mui Ali t 
or into fir\ Marfdli. The latter is most agreeable to the prevailing 
practice of prefixing $rr to a proper name. In this inscription, thi 
f uspiclou? syllable is prefixed to the names of the two kings first 
mentioned ; hut is not added to the names of the writers of it* who arc 
noticed towards tha close, (V. £0 & 22.) 

a 2 


Crita- 
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1 1. whose pleasing counsels obtained n ready hearing, and 
who was by nature eager for the reduction of enemies* * * * § 
I2 r " The tillage of Jhmrmdumd.f obtained by 
him from the royal favour, and rich in tillage, dwell¬ 
ings, and cattle, lias been assigned by him to DtrEoXJ 
18. ' f The opulence of the good, who put their trust 
in the great, is, indeed, beneficial to others: the clouds 
gather water from the sea, and shower it down on the 

11. growi iig crop. Rare indeed are those libera 1 person s, 
who distinguish not between their own dependants and 
strangers; how many are the all-productive trees even 
in the celestial grove f § 

15. Cf I)o not imagine, father, that, in the sinful age, 
a goneTaj equality prevails: the sovereign defends the 
earth, but a weak individual guards not even hia house.|| 

16. Birth and death, success and misfortune, are perpe¬ 
tually passing: why not, therefore, protect another's 

17. glory like one's own ? He, who bestows fertile land 


CrltadTti may signify 1 of established fame ; J but, if taken as an 
epithet, it 1 eaves no other lem whkh can La assumed as the name of 
the minister'll father. 

* Thi tt;' t exhibits Pracrlti p^mb^dhaticthL Though a very 
ntrjjatijifattoty reading, it is hero preserved* aud has bean translated m 
the jpoiin' probable senna which I am sb tp to suggest for ii 

f A village of this name in situated in the district of AlhMl ad, 
wlthix* twenty miles of Bijiiypur on the Ganges. But the name is 
not uncommon ■ and may belong to some place nearer to the northern 
mounlaiaa. 

f jAvAiiirvA 1 ^ minister, Madam, appears to have assigned this 
viiiagtj For general charitable ns on, by consecrating it to the goddess 
DbndA. Such at least seem to b© the most consistent reading and 
interpretation of the text . 

§ Ts iftA's garden called Xfandana+‘ in which five celestial trees pro 
placed, termed Calpadrum% Party ditt, &c. The Caipadmma yietds, 
as its fruit, every thing which is desired. 

jj The intention of this and th© following lines is to deprecate the 
resumption of Ihe grant. 




furnished with the means of agriculture, mow fa a 
celestial vehicle, and attend* to heaven, gladdening 


.18, his progenitors. But he, who foolishly, resumes land 
allotted to gods or priests, assuredly causes his ances¬ 
tors to fall to hell, even though they had previously 
attained heaven- 

19. " Sprung from a very pure nice, respectful towards 
gods, priests, spiritual parents, and tli king, e generous 

50, founder of teinpks, who has dug many ponds; by the 
tender ness of his disposition an image ot S ogata,* a 
treasure of virtues, with subdued organs, wise, and 
averse from xmplearing discourse: such was the Cd- 

51, yast’ha NagadAtta By him was Composed with great 
dev outness, tills praise of the minister ; in apt measure 
and pleasing verse, elegantf and apposite. 

22. "The last three verses were written by Lis 
younger brother Vidt^batta : for he himself was 
fearful of proclaiming his own virtues, 

2$. * Kich and fertile is the village, obtained through 


v From eiiis comparison to Suoata of Buddha, np well as a pre¬ 
vious compamcm to a it may bo inferred that thn author 

if not himself a follower of the sect of Buudha, was at least more 
amicably disposed towards that sect than modern orthodox Hindus 
appear to be* 

It in hardly neces-mry to inform the reader, tlia" the last Bud4h& 
was conspicuous! for his tender! coin passionate disposition* The my¬ 
thology off the sect of Bo do ha joeopJea heaven with BtfdhUkmus f 
and, from this class of beings, tho Buddhas are selected, Gautama 
B univfiA was & Bddhisatmi under the name of §r£?Ac6TU r before 
bo was incarnate aa Sxx>p&Aai’HA eon of Motion bo am a* 

f The text exhibits A'wrstii crTfftfdiftd /■ which must be amefided. by 
reading either Su/ar^a or Suvurila, The last is preferable as giving 
the m out correct metre ? either way the meaning is rendered f ok gent, 
a& gold/ or by * well selected words / for ttpi or s nania aignifiev 
gold j and may be resolved info two words, su well,, ami varan or or^at 
a letter or svn^ble* 
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U>e king’s favour as an endowment for subsistence 
and still more productive is tins other village for vir¬ 
tuous men..”* 


n 3fl*rw*r5ra; h 

tt ^it 

|j ^ || 

|| i* h 

»PFitS??5f^f«ifrT^'qf5^ T ^r^T^9f j 
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! 

v* 


a The last line is vary obscure. If ia have been rightly deciphered 
and exp blued, it may Uiit.de to some other grant held by the Jfotjd’s 
minUter, for his own subsistence. 
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III. Inscription on ihreo Plates of Brass found as 

CHTTKADOKfi. 

A GitANT*of land, engraved on three plates of brass, 
which were found at Chiiradurg in the year 1800 , and a 
fae simile of a similar grant found at the same place, have 
been presented by Major C, Mackenzie u> the Asiatic 
Society- 
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The plates, which appear to he very similar in both 
grants, may he described from that, of which the original 
lias been received. They are nearly seven Inches wide and 
as many high, but surmounted by an arch of two inches 
in height. The two exterior plates have been engrave l on 
the inner side only: the middle one is so on both faces. 
At the edge is a rim, half a line t hick, by which the 
inscription is secured from being effaced by the rubbing 
of the plates, They are held together by a brass ring, 
on which is a seal of the same metal representing a boar. 
The engraved surfaces have some appearance of having 
been once gilt. 

Tile language is Sanscrit, excepting the description of 
the lands, which is in the Crlnara dialect. The whole 
inscription is in .IMvandgaH characters : hut some of the 
letters are formed in a very unusual maimer, It contains 
a grant, by the king of Vidydmigar (pronounced B ijd- 
nagar), formerly the capital of Cariidlaca : and is dated 
little more than four hundred years ago. Grants, by kings 
of this dynasty, am not uncommon in the Dekhin ; and 
may be of use in determining the dates of their several 
reigns, These princes were enlightened patrons of science : 
especially Haeihara and liucCA rAya sons of Sanoama 
the founder of the dynasty. 

Major Mackenzie forwarded a translation of this 
inscription ma le by his interpreter CAyELLT B o r t a . 
The original is, in some instances, read differently by the 
Pandits whom I have consulted: not, however, making 
anj change i.u the purport,, nor in any material passage. 
The following translation is conformable to their interpre¬ 
tation : and the copy, which is subjoined, exhibits the text 
as read by them. 
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Tbanslationt. 

I Salutation to G A NT i 3 A. I bow to § A m b H TT 
graced with the beautiful moon crowning his lofty 
head ; himself the pillar, which upholds the origin of 
2. the three worlds/* * * § May he, whose head is like an 
elephant s, the son. of HAKA/f' the cause of uninter* 
rupted supremacy, the giver of boons, and the luminary 
0. which dispels dark ness4 preserve m May the auspi¬ 
cious primeval boar,§ by whom closely embraced, the 
earth exults, grant us vast prosperity. 

4, u The ambrosial moon, brother of the goddess 
RamA, is the offspring of the milky ocean J| having a 
common origin with the gem CavMubha, the alb j no 

5. duetive tree and the ever beneficent' cow. In the lunar 
race was bora a king named YjlduS by a descendant 
of whom [CrisH^A] son of YasudSya* the earth has 

6, been protected. In his line arose a king named Ban- 


* Suva, or MahA^u, is %ured with the moon as a crest. Accord- 
lug to mythology, he upholds the creator* 

This, md the two following stanzas, Mem to be the same which 
arc foiled, but in a differed order, al the beginning of the inacrip- 
tine on the plates preserved at the temple of Conjcvctuni ; (Ab, Reg,, 
vol. HL p, 39*) with some difference, however, in the reading and iu*. 
terpretafioo, 

j GakMa, figured with an elephant’* bsad, reckoned eon of Hatu 
or MaHisfivA and of bis wife PAkt^* 

J The original is here inaccurate: it exhibits Tarajr /fora timira 
gihirf / which means nothing, and ic which a ay liable h deficient for 
the metre. In the fae simile of another grant, the same passage in 
correctly written Vrttatfhi'i tivra timira mihirJ. 

§ The incarnation of ViaH^n, ns a boar, who upheld the earth 
submerged by the ocean, is weU known to all who arc conversant 
with Indian mythology, 

|| The story of the churning of the ocean is familiar to every one* 

TT If As>tr, the celebrated accentor of ChIejjina, was of the lunar 
race. 
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.* who abounded in weighty virtues, and shunned 
the society of the wicked. 

7. (t This king had [five] sons, Hakihara* Camfa, 
BtrccAHAVA who was sovereign of the earth,f Ma- 
BAPA and MuduafA, 

$, " Among these five graceful princes, the most 
celebrated was Bttcca, sovereign of the earth> conspi¬ 
cuous for valour, as AR.rtfNA among the PAPAYAS. 

9, Therefore, did BuocAuXya, fierce in battle, become a 
fortunate prince, applying his left shoulder} to uphold 
the burden of the mighty elephants posted at the qunr- 
10* ters of the world* When his army, in warlike army, 
performed evolutions on the frontier of his dominions, 
the TurmKcaa felt their mouths parched ; the Gdneada, 
terrified, apprehended impending death; the Andhras 
fled, in consternation, to the caverns: the. Gurjaras 
trembled; the Odmbdjas lost their firmnea*; and the 
Calingas were quickly discomfited .§ 


'■ The pretensions of S a, no am a to bo descended IV ora the lunar 
line of Csheitriyas or Chmidrttvansts axe here asserted* 

f Tbs names of throe of these princes, as well as of their father, 
occur in the writings of MApKava AcuAhva, and of hia b rot tier 
Saya£a AchAiiva, who were priests and counsellors of those mo¬ 
narch®* 

Hauiitaka RAva, and BiM&ka KA:ia or Bucca rA,tca» are named 
in MAdkava'a comrn&nlary on the Vidas t and Cam-pa is mentioned 
in hia grammatical works* 

| The text appears to exhibit the negative of >dacthina right* 

At the eight principal points of th# compass, elephants uphold the 
ivorld* 

§ Thm verse U extremely inaccurate in the original: it has been 
corrected with the aid of the foe simile of another grant beforemen- 
tinned. It begins Yasy^ddhaya yuddTie yuddka range, which is un¬ 
meaning and contains too many syllables for the metre. It should 
he, as in the other iuacnption, Ymyodyud tjuddha range, A syllable 

VOL, IT. a 
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IL 


11. "He was a conspicuous 1 monarch, splendid, and 
a supreme ruler of kings, but acting towards disobe¬ 
dient princes, as the king of birds towards serpents: 

12. embraced by the concubines of kings, destroying hos¬ 
tile chiefs defending tire heroes of Jlirtd'u, refya, en¬ 
dowed with knowledge and other qualities.* * 

13. « By that victorious king was VUlyd nagari made 
a permanent metropolis; a fortunate city, which is 
adapted to promote uni vernal eomjuesi.f 

14. “ O A tj E amiuca became I sis queen; a princess 
respectable for her virtues; as itAMi the beloved wife 

15. of CaisHifrA ; as GAuaf, of SiyA; as Sachi, of 
l(i. I kdba; as Saha swat!, of Brahma; aa Gh’hAya, 
of S v e v A.j: By the charm- of her graceful gaiety 


is mauling in Tum&htdh f written Tustwdh, Two were deficient in 
Jlhtiyu bharn bharilah f expressed IhatiHh. Both inscriptions 

v, flU CMmhh'jdh for CdmbdjaA. In one, Safari is erroneously put for 
fiapatfi. 

All the xw.meu of nations, which occur in this place, have been re¬ 
peatedly explained. 

* These stanzas arc very obscure .and f am not confident, that 
they are rightly translated, 8inM t$y* seeiitt to tie similar to the 
fiindupati of Bundde'h<md ,■ for so the government of that country wm 
denominated under the chiefs, who ruled it in the last and in the pre¬ 
ceding century* 

The stanzas appear to ho similar to two in the grant preserved at 
Vf,nj£t 9 ram .■ vta, 25th and 23th. (As* lies., voL iii. p* A7.) But (here 
U some difference in reading as well as kterpreftatiicm* 

f Fidy& nagart aigniflea the city of science -pBBfailTAH mis¬ 
taken, whan he affirmed, that it was founded by KAiA BelxAb p*o. 
arul named after his ^ou Bf,iA jUv. (Scott's History of Dekhatj* 
Int;. p- xi*) It ia believed to have been founded by the two brothers 
HsMifASA and Bucca eAya* 

j: The gods and goddesses, ftp whom the happy couple is here Com- 
jx^ed, are mentioned in the test by titles, some of which arc uncom- 
mpm ; and have been therefore changed, in the transition, to others 
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she obscured TiLtf XTAMi ;* by her happy fidelity to 
her husband, she excited the envy of AkastJya^ 

17* - This liberal prince, pre-eminent among kings 
begot, on that divine prince^* a son named Haki- 
f&HARA: who is become a protector of the good and 
punisher of the wicked; who has obtained bis wish 
with the wise: who is enviable, and is devoted to the 
god Harjlhaka, 

VI f 'Tbe tree of virtue thrives by water poured with 
3iis donation ;§ white he shines with the splendid glory 
of sixteen kinds ot gifk|| 

20. <f In the year 1317{V and, of the cycle, Dhctf a 
in. tlic month of Aldgka, and light fortnight ; on the day 
2L of full moon; under the m terism sacred to the Pitris 
(Maghd) $ on Sunday; upon the bank of the river 
Tupgahhailrd, which is adorned by the mountain P4- 
22- 'imeuia ; In the presence of th| auspicious deity, Vi* 
etjpacsha fi* the valiant BAiitHARA/f'f re vered among 


more generally known. Ba**A is probatej intended fox KAuHAasa 
representative of hAamxt. 

In the original, SAaA$WA r d is called VAsSi ; but the foe simile of 


the other ins crip tion exbibiU Savit^X, Maou( ip, in the otiAl f 
erroneously written Sauei ; and jama oceura at the beginning of the 


wse for 

*' I’u^ttamA is the name of a nymph celebrated for her beauty. 

| Aka uifrA in wife of Autr, and jHatinguished for conjugal affec¬ 
tion, The name esgttifiea uuenvious, 

% The princess is iiere termed Gau hf f which is n title of PAnvAtf ; 
and which conveys an allusion to her own name GAb'hAwbioA* 

| Solemn donations are rati tied by pouring water into the hand of 
the donen, 

\ Sixteen meritorious gifts are enumerated fa treaties on dona* 
tion. 

•J Corresponding to A, P. IS95, 

** A title of StVAw 

■ft Tito dHIerem'e of idiom makes it necessary to transpose, in the 
translating semte o 1 the verses of the original. 
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mortafe, liberal in his gilts of land, and especially a tten¬ 
tive to venerable priests, has graciously given, 'with gold 
and with a libation of water, to the auspicious desc* a- 
riant of BhAr adwA JA and follower of the Ittgve- 
da, the wise VishK0i>k shita Pat f ae ahixh f, son of 

24. Va!CHEST ATI surnamed Bhila: and to [the learned 
Akantaihcshita son of B & m a b ii a i *f a a deacen- 

25 dant of 'Vasish^ha and follower of Apastam ba’s 

25, Yajurv&la, inhabitant of Ruchangi (a place known to 
have been visited by the Pdndavas) } tbo fertile and all- 

2o. productive village of MdddnahiUi^ also named Havi- 

26 karapum, situated in the midst of IPdlichedni; east of 
27. the village called Arisioer, south of GandicdhaUi, west 

of PallavacaM, and north of BhmlikaXli, a place to 
29. be honoured by all; marked on the four sides by 
distinct boundaries; together with its treasures, t aml 
hidden deposits its stones, and every thing which it 
SO* does or may contain; abounding with objects pleasing 
to the eye ; fit to be enjoyed by two persons; graced 
with elegant trees; furnished with wells, cisterns, 
ponds and banks; to be successively possessed by the 
31* sons, grandsons and other descendants [of the grantees], 
as long aa the sun and moon endure, subject to be 
32. mortgaged, sold, or any way disposed of; a village 
visited by assiduous and gentle priests and attendants, 
arid by various wise persons, who are conversant with 
holy rites, and surpass in voice melodious birds. 

* Some parts of this hi\% passage are obscure and doubtful, The 
Jaat etamsa, with two preceding, omitting one, (that is the 30th,, 

and 32d) appears to be the aame with three which occur iu the 
grant prts&ml at Conjevcr^m, viz. 43d,. 44th, and ,46th. (As. Res., 
vob iU p* 51.) Bat there are soma variation a between the reading 
of them in this inscription, and in the copy of the Conjttveram 
plates, from which Sir W* Joasa made hU version of that grant; 
atulj in a few instances, the interpretation which J have adopted 
differs from hh* 
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A particular deseriptiou of the bounds oi the village, 
and its laud-marks, is next inserted in the Odnara lan¬ 
guage. After which the patent proceeds thus ; 

This patent is of the king Harihara, the sole unal¬ 
terable tree of beneficence, magnanimous, and whose sweet 
strains compose this royal grant. By his command this 
patent hm .been framed, expressed in dee form, in the 
sacred tongue.* * * § 

** The bou ihdaries of the village on all sides, have been 
stated in the provincial dialect, 
tf Of original gift or confirmation of it, confirmation is 
superior to gift ; by generous grants a man obtains hea¬ 
ven ; by confirmation of them, an imperishable abode pfor 
the confirmation of another’s donation is twice as merito¬ 
rious as a gift made by himself; and lus own murdticenee 
Is rendered fruitless by resumption of another’s grants, He 
who resumes land, whether bestowed by himself or by 
another, is born an insect In ordure for sixty thousand 
years. In tins world is one only sister of all kings, namely 
land, which has been conferred on priests ;f sho must not 
be enjoyed nor espoused; This general maxim of duty 
for kings, should be strictly observed by you in all times ; 
bo RAmAchand ft-A earnestly conjures all future aove- 
reigna§ 


* This passage may indicate the artist’s name, VAbiuAva, 
t The terms may signify “ fully granted away, or properly be¬ 
stowed.” 

| In mythology, as well an in figurative language, the earth is wife 
of 'ho ao ereign. With an allusion to this idea, land, which has been 
granted away, is here called the king's aiater: and his seizure of ;>ueh 
land is pronounced incestuous. 

The expression which has been translated espoused (caragrtt?njd t 
rally, 'to be taken by the hand’’), will also signify 1 subjected to 
taxation ;* for caret signifies tax ns well as hand, 

§ This appears to be & quotation from aome poeip (a Pur4fa or 
the J&mayaAay The whole of the concluding part of the inscription 
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fettf VlRiJjPicsHA; or the auspicious deity with un¬ 
even eyea.”* 

it ii 

Iwtaqw ii \ ii 


*C<tftTrfMtocW: it |n 

TO*Trf%%II || 

vfffrsi: : il 8 !l 

^Tf%rT^r^^T^^5!>arr'*?T II fjl 

^^T^^frrrfw^^iTTTj^ffr: n >$ n 

-^t ^HTO^ftqfer: i 

JtTT^^^^^TrT’fWTrT^?!^^:^: II 3 || 
^^■T^tT^^^TOi^TrTt^iOTfrf: I 


•(comprised in five stanzas) seems to be the same with the ch'so ti 
the grant-on pistes' Ot copper preserved at Conjoctant. See As. Rea,, 
voL iii, p. 53 , 

# This sigaature is in (fifnarahltm* 
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v fafftowta ^: tit is 

f^s^^^TTVTT’T^f%W^'aif c}^t; : I 

n t- ii 

uf%?TT^: ti 

^T^T^Tf^VT^^TTHHrf'qT^^X'T^ " 
■^TTfT: *T**fNtT: : *rof^^*rHsr., 

^THWTI^ri'T: II \° ll 

5tfl^apCT? II U II 

f^irwcro iiT^^Tf^fAirf^ft: n \k H 

<w* 1 sflismtl^T n tt 

7!T^^1^31v(i-rffT? ? T^H^^’qrcWr || \% || 
fir *ftrtu'Cl^ ^ f: i 

It ^ \ || 
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IS Xi, It 

^''Ttt^ ll v* l! 

fsrirT^Tf^fTTq ^^TifT^fqWl qtfj i 

: It tl 

si \ t- w 

WT’qTIT^sti^fr^TIT^twffr^ tl ^ tl 

i 

^RfH^TfRpTffft II ^ II 

ll ^ tl 

r’g T^sr^^ ^ i 

tl *? 3 H 

KT^HT^Tq^ftfgftTR7fqqf¥tS 11 ^8 |1 
qf%^qTT0qr»fiV3ft^%^wqTfqH i 

qq^f^qT^TTf^^W*^ I 
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f^Trmfa n 

UTlIIVq| 

\t 

Ttff^ilT^T^TTT^ElT^^^XTfV^ I 


^ II ^t: II 

i^i 

^T^qrmt^^^|ifTfTOT|f^fI |1 3° |) 

: f%3|: i 

fC^V: ^fq^frf^T || II 


^TW^^TWT^T^rT^p: It ^ H 

^f%CW^tVT<Tq;^-^Tr^I^T | 


-—-II 

qTfi^TPRtl n 

e 2 
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^TifTolSr^f Ti ^ T 'Sft f?T ^ T^T ^ ^ « 

w?w^^r*friv^(^wct 1 

il 

VPFfTWTirS Wflw|qTi!!rT 

grT^grr^t?pft€hi^': i 
^It^ft r-^Hifst^: qif^if^T^ 

i) (#) n 

'A G\ 



IV. Another and similar InscHpUon found at the same 

place. 

With a fac six^Je of the foregoing inscription,, Major 
MackkKZIE oommnnicated tiie copy of another inscription 
found also at Ohiiradvyrg and in the same year. The whole 
of the introductory pari, containing the name of the prince., 
and his genealogy, is word for word the same in both 
grants : excepting a few places, where the variations are 
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™diently owing to mistakes of the artist, by whom the 
plates were engraved, I have consequently derived much 
assistance from this fke simile in decyphering the original 
inscription before described. 

The grant, here noticed, is by the same prince, and 
dated in 8dcd 1213 ; only four years anterior to the one 
before translated. I think it, therefore, umtecessaiy to 
complete the decypberir-g of at, or to insert a copy or 
translation merely for the maim and description of the 
lands granted, or the designations of the persons on whom 
they were bestowed. 

Concerning the similarity of the grants, it may be re¬ 
marked, that this circumstance is not a sufficient ground 
of distrust; for it cannot bethought extraordinary, that a 
set form of introduction to patents should have been in use; 
or that grants, made within the space of four years* by the 
same person, should bo alike, I must acknowledge, how¬ 
ever, that the inaccuracies of the original have impressed 
me with some doubt of the genuineness of the preceding 
grant I do not, however, suspect it to be a modern 
forgery : but I apprehend, that it may have been fabricated 
while the upper Oavndlaea continued under the sole domi¬ 
nation of * Hindu princes* Still it may not be without its 
use, m an historical monument: since it may be fairly 
presumed, that the introductory part is copied from a more 
ancient monument; perhaps from that* with which it baa 
been now collated. 


V, inscription on & stone found at CGEUGtiDE in the 
district of Adqni.* 

Another ancient monument, for the communication of 
■which the Asiatic Society is indebted to the same gentle¬ 
man, whose zeal for literary research, and indefatigable 


* Adavani. 
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in the prosecution of inquiries, cannot be too much 
praised, was found by him in the upper Oarndiam in 1801, 
and baa been presented to the Asiatic Society, with the 
following account of its discovery and of the inscription 
which it contains* 

f The accompanying stone was found at Curufj6<U 3i four¬ 
teen miles north of B altari y not far front the Tungabfmdrd* 
among the mins of the ancient town at the foot of the Burg; 
and was removed thence, in March, 1801, with the con¬ 
sent of the principal inhabitants, under the impression, 
that this specimen of ancient characters, with which it is 
covered, would be a desirable acquisition to gentlemen who 
cultivate the study of Hindu literature 

The inscription is chiefly written in the ancient Odv.ar% 
language much mixed with Sanscrit, of which some of the 
fiWco.s or stanzas are exclusively composed* It commences 
with the invocation of 6AM n h it (Sit a), and after intro¬ 
ducing the grant, date, and description of the Janets, con¬ 
cludes with several iUcas usually added as a formula in 
confirmation of such donations* 

4 A few of the stanzas, said to be written in the PrdcHt lan¬ 
guage., could not be understood by the Sadr is and Pandits 
at THpUcane, who explained the greatest part of the in¬ 
scription to ray Brdhmens: by their united efforts and 
knowledge, the accompanying translation was given, in 
which. I have every confidence after the experience I have 
had of the fidelity of other translations by the same hands 
(some of which are already communicated)* 
f The inscription is useful as an historical record, if the 
Rdjd Kacsha 5iAIla, mentioned here, be the same with 
the sovereign of the same name, mentioned in a history of 
Mysore, who flourished about the eighth century; thus 
agreeing in date nearly with the monument * 

f The beauty of the character was also a strong motive 
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" >;; it, as an appropriate offering to a Society, 

whose labours have been so successfully employed in iflos- 
t rating the interesting remains of Hindu antiquity ; and a 
permanent specimen of a character which appears hitherto 
to have escaped much notice, 

f The common Cdnara language and character are used 
by the natives of all those countries extending fro m Coim¬ 
batore* north to Balkm, \ near Beeler, and within the 
j^rallefe^irom the eastern GhMs to the western, cornpre- 
lending the modern provinces of Sem } % upper 

Bednore *[| Soonda,% Goa , Adorn, Rachore** OaTwmi^ff 
the, Dudh of the Jxishnd and Timgahhadrd, and a consi¬ 
derable part of the modern Subahs of Beder 'and Bijdpur, 
as far as the source of the Kisfidid at least. Its limits and 
point of junction with the Mahratias may be yet ascertained 
with more precision; but in 1797, I had the opportunity 
of observing, that the junction of the three languages 
Telivaja, Mahratia, and Cd nara, took place some where 
about Udder* 

* Besides the common character and language, another 
appears to have been used, denominated at present the 
llalla or ancient Cdnara, in whicli this inscription m 
written : it has gone bo much, into disuse, that it was with 
some difficulty I could get people to read it An alphabet 
will be yet communicated; as several books and ancient 
inscriptions are written in this character : and the remaining 
literature of the Jams in Bdldghdi appearing to be pre¬ 
served uvU, affords additional motives for pointing it out 
to the attention oi the learned, as probably affording means 
of extending the held of knowledge of Hindu literature, 
'Some of the inscriptions, at Cdnara and Bal&et, appear 
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, e -written in this character ; and many monuments of 
the kind, dispersed over the upper Carnot in, hold out the 
prospect of furth er information. 

‘ Among several manuscripts in Gdiutrct, five, relating 
to the Jain religion and customs, are in my possession, 

‘The name of CaveELY Bohia, a, Brdhmm, who was 
highly instrumental in forwarding and facilitating the inves¬ 
tigations carried on in Mysore and the. JVi sum’s dominions 
is in scribed on the, edge of this stone, as, a small tribute to 
the zeal and fidelity of a native who evinced a genius supe¬ 
rior to the common prejudices of the natives, He first 
suggested the idea of removing the stone to some place 
■where it could be useful to European literature; and, by his 
conciliatory manner, obtained the concurrence and assistance 
of the natives for that purpose.’ 

The stone, sent by Major Mackenzie, with the fore¬ 
going account of the discovery of it, is nearly five feet high, 
and three wide, and about ten inches thick. The front is 
covered with writing in large diameters, above which is a 
representation of the linya in the form usual in temples : it 
is surmounted by a sun and crescent; and near it stand's a 
bull, intended perhaps for the bull called Nandi, a con¬ 
stant attendant of fW: this is followed by the figure of a 
smaller animal, of similar form. The back of the stone is 
half covered with writing. 

The translation, mentioned by Major Mackenzie;, is 
here subjoined. Not being acquainted with the character 
in which the original is written, I have not collated the 
version ; and have therefore used no freedom with it, except 
that of substituting, in many places, English words for 
Sanscrit, which the translator had preserved. 
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Tran slat jon. 


Adoration be to the auspicious Swtvi mb iid 

NAt’I-IA, or SliLF-IiNISTIiNT PROTECTOR. 

1. “I prostrate myself before 6 ambHU : whoso glcrimm 
head is adorned with the respondent moon ; and who is 
the chief prop of the foundation of the three worlds.* 

2. “May SWAY A M mu be propitious lie, who won 
immortal renown; who grants the wishes of those that 
earnestly intmit him ; who pervades the universe; the So¬ 
vereign Lord of Deities ; who destroyed the state and arro¬ 
gance of the demons; who enjoyed the delightful embraces 
of I Ait', ati, to whom the learned prostrate themselves : 
the God above all gods. 

3. “ I prostrate myself before S ambhu; whose un¬ 
quenchable blaze consumed the magnificent Tripura ; 
whose food is the nectar dropping from the beams of the 
moon ; who rejoiced in the sacrifice of heads by the Lord 
of Edcshasas whose lace is adorned with smiles, when 
he enjoys the embraces of GattrI, 

(The foregoing stanzas arc Sanscrit ; the fourth, which is 
Prdc.1% is unexplained. Those which follow, are in Cdnara.) 

•>. By the consort of Ok yf whose divinity is adored 
the spouse of ParvatI, resplendent with the glorious 
light of gems reflected from the crowns of the Lords of 
Gods anti demons whose heads lay prostrate at his feet; 
with a face ever lighted up with smiles; he is the self- 
existent deity: may the wealth, and the stations of his 
saints, be ever granted to us. 
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G. “ The beams of whose sight, like the frequent waving 
of the lotus flower, flash reflected from the numerous 
crowns of glorious kings, of the chief of Gods, of the 
King of Kings, ami of the Lord of Demons ; who exists 
in all things, in ail elements, in water, air, earth, ether, and 
lire, in the sun and moon ; the renowned deity manifested 
in eight forms; Samis RU; may he grant our ardent 
prayers- 

y « Cheerfully I bow to Sambhu in tbe lotus of the 
heart; to him who increases and gives life to all; who 
holds supreme command over all; who, through his three 
divine attributes, created and animated fourteen worlds ; 
who ever resides in the minds of his saints." 

(The two next sfcanaas have not been explained. 1 ho 

following is in Haifa Cdnara). 

10. "For ever be propitious to SomL3wahA E&vadT, 
son of the fortunate Bhuvana maela vIra, the pro¬ 
tector of the wodd, the chief sovereign of kings, the pre¬ 
eminent monarch, a man of superior virtue, a distinguished 
personage of the noble race, the ornament of the Chaluca 
tribe, whose state be increased progressively in tins world, 
so long as the sun and moon endure; who reigns in the 
city of Gaiydn, enjoying every happiness and good fortune, 
with the converse of good men and every other pleasure. 
In this country of Cuntaladesa,* a land renowned for 
beauty and for manly strength over all the sea-girt earth, 
is situated Condavipattan, placed as the heauty spot on 
the human face; a city favoured by the goddess of pros¬ 
perity; as a nosegay of elegant Rowers adorning the 
tresses of the beauteous goddess of the earth, 

11. “ How is this favoured land 1 In its towns are nurae- 


* SwMb Mu, th* aneieat name of the province in which Curu- 
gi%■ i« moated ; pert of the Balldrt or A<k*i District. (Note by Major 
Mackenzie*) - 
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i'ous groves of mango; plantations of luxuriant betel and 
fields of rice; in every town are channels of water, and 
wells, opulent men and beautiful women j in every town 
are temples of the Clods and, of the saints : in every town 
are men blessed with vigour and every virtue. 

Id, ‘ In its centre, is the mighty hilt of Ournr/dde df,ra, 
like the fastnesses* of heaven, ever famed, rearing aloft its 
top crowned with fortresses; in height and compass sur¬ 
passing ail the strong hills on the right or left. 

13. "'this Curugdda was established as the capital of 
his dominions by tho Icing of Cunlala, who was the foe of 
the king of GhdLa j-f- who terrified the Un.jara ; who is the 
instrument to destroy the plants of Mudru.; who put l>dn- 
dya to fight. Is it possible for tho king of snakes, though 
possessed of | thousand tongues, to praise sufficiently the 
beauty of this city ? 

H. “ What is the description of the delightful gardens 
that encompass the city ? They are gardens wherein are 
found the tilcio, the tnmdi, the paint, the plantain; the 
ALimusops, the trumpet-flower, the tremulous tig-tree, the 
citron, the Oleander, Jvlesna, and Cassia, the cotton-tree, 
the C.irambok and Pmderia, the mango, Bn tea, and fra¬ 
grant j\ r aided; arid various trees, that flourish and produce 
through all seasons as in the garden Kandana: these sur- 
^bunded this city of Curoffdde.” 

(The fifteenth stanza is unexplained) 

1G. " In the city of Gurugdde, the residence of the god- 


' The poet indulges his fnney in describing this favoured dura- 
hut, in fact, it is only shout 2b0 feci high, and no way, remarkable 
for strength. (Note by Major Mackihsue.) 

i CM let desa . The modern Tan jure country. 


Gurjara t 

.HadrUi 

Pdndtjd, 
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of prosperife where are numerous temples of worship, 
fertile lands, happy spouses, friendly intercourse, a favour¬ 
able government, every sacred decoration anti zealous de¬ 
votion in the service of Siya ; 

17* " The Lord of that city, a warrior unrivalled, whose 
name was RacshAmalIiA, whose breast is tinged with 
the saffron communicated from the bosom of beauty, whose 
renown is eyer praised over the whole world/’ 

(The eighteenth stanza is in Prdcrlt , and not explained.) 

19, “Tina Rdjd Bacshamalla, prince of the earth, 
bom of so renowned a race of sovereigns, was happily pos¬ 
sessed of valor, of victory, and of wealth. 

m "For the king Kaoshamalla, who was lord of 
riches and a devout worshipper of St va, had for his con¬ 
sort SfljlAL nfevf, and begot a son named N£etjngala 
Raja, husband to the goddess of renown, the bestower of 
wealth on the distressed, on the learned, and on the unfor¬ 
tunate, to the utmost extent of their wishes. 

21. " To N^aiNGALA Raja and to \m wife Pacs-ha- 
la Titvi (the. source of all virtues), were happily born 
t wo sous, named I iff abi R a 0 s H A M a l l A and B 6 m a- 
uiiTjrALA, whose renown, like the sky, overspread the 
whole earth. 

22, MY hat is tlie description of the eldest of these 
princes t Lmadi (or the second) Racshamaela Raja, 
the successor of the former, seated on the excellent throne, 
attended by many mighty elephants* in colour like the 
OhftfMM'i* ruled the whole kingdom under one umbrella, 
possessing the wonderful power, like Chins A goyIXDA, 
of feeding tigers and sheep in the same fold. 

‘23; * The. king Racsiiamalea acquired great power: 
his mighty splendour aud good fortune were such ns drew 


* ’Boigrunniens. 
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the applause of the whole admiring world. The globe was 
filled with the light of his reputation. The beauty of his 
person is worthy of the praise even of Cupid, the God 
famed tor beauty. He was the destroyer of sin; eminent 
above foreign kings, and in battle he was as Vrsntfix 

24 v May MrTtc [Siva] graciously bestow eternal 
wealth and prosperity of empire, on the king Kacsha- 
malla, among all his chief saints. 

**During the gradual increase of the empire of fUcsHA- 
Kalla extending from the north, all around, even to the 
north, Ms servant and worshipper, a descendant of Ca- 
& tap Ate race, manager of the affairs of Talc aha amari; 
invested with full authority ; equal in knowledge to Ytr~ 
GANDHAS, the sun to enlighten the caste of Vajinam, [as 
the sun enlightens the sky] ; chief of ministers, bom by the 
blessing of the god Swavambhc, the source of wealth 
was BarakajoV 1 

(Several lines follow giving an account of the ancestors 
of Bacarajit, which have riot been translated.) 

"Such is BAlUEAjff, who built a temple to the god 
SwAYAKBHii DKvb while he was managing the affairs 
of his sovereign lord, the mighty king, the great Kao 
shamallA, whose god was the self-existent deity, 

"The praise of the priests of the temple. 

"They were learned in the sacred ceremonies of holy 
devotion, in self-restraint, in austere fast, appropriate studies, 
alms, remembrance, silence, religious practice, and tbe 
worship of Siva, 

" They were devout in performing the ceremonies of the 
worship of the gods of the family. Among them was one 
named Bala&iva achaeya, unequalled for a good or 
^happy genius. To this famous BAlaSiva Aohahva was 
granted this gift with water poured into bis bands. 
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ffc The charitable donation of lands given to the good 
Swayambhtj in Mie year of SAM yah an 1095* in the 7i- 
year of the cycle J and on the SOth of the month Mdv- 
gaiira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the son/ 

(It appears unnecessary to insert the description of the 
lands.) 

“ Also Chinn A gOvinda sitae a g v n d i, king of 
the city of BMgavaU, equal to the sovereign of Bhaltdl, 
who was acknowledged for ever by the excell ent A iuacA- 
lid&va, tlie mighty king of the earth named Tmadi Rag- 
shamalla nfevA. In the year of ^alivajian I103,f of 
the cycle Pima, and on the 15th of Odrtica, on Monday, 
in the gracious time of the moon's eclipse, at the time 
when ho made over in alms Tripura Agraharam, granted, 
under Daraftjkiuc to Balaeva dSva, who repaired 
all the buildings of SWayambMU d£va, who is distin¬ 
guished for knowledge of the pure Villas, and of other 
religions institutions and customs of the worshippers of 
Sty A, and for charity in feeding the poor. 

(The sequel of the inscription is likewise omitted: it 
relates to a further grant made by the widow of JBABARAjtf, 
at the time of her burning herself with the corpse of her 
husband. The concluding part of it was left untranslated, 
being stated to be illegible.) 

The eclipses, mentioned in these grants# do not appear 
reconcileable with tlieir dates. According to the table of 
eclipses calculated by FingrEjJ solar eclipses, which 
occurred in 1172 and 1173, tell on 27th January and 23d 
June, 1172, and 12th June, 1173; and the lu nar eclipses 


* Answering tu A.D, 1173. 

■f Corresponding U> A.I), I 'iSE 

$ PjnjjbliaheU in Z'arl tie verifier les dates ; and inserted in Play- - 
VAiit’a System of Chronology, 
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anti 1181, were on the IStli February [and 7th 
August 1180, and 2 2d December, 1181. None at these 
approach to the dates of M^gaSira or A g^idyana 101)5 
and Cdrtic>:i l 103, Vn}$&, than, the ora of Sali v ahaHa 
have been counted differently in the peninsula of India, 
ham the mode in which it k now reckoned, and on which 
the comparison of it with the Christian era is grounded, it 
seems difficult to account for this disagreement of the dates 
£,nd eclipses in any other wav, than by impeaching the in¬ 
scription,, the authenticity of which, there is not otherwise 
any reason to question. 

V!, luicrbption on a Sto7ic found at KtJBBAH. 

Having learnt from Captain C. Stewart (a Member of 
this Society) that an inscription had been remarked by him 
in the gateway of the fort of Kurrah (h'hdra) t I obtained, 
through the assistance of Major Lennon, then stationed 
m the vicinity of that place, the stone itself which corn 
tains the inscription. It now belongs to the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, 

The inscription, is very short \ contains the date 1093 
Samrat, the name of the prince, as also names of so -veral 
places; and as written in a very legible character: yet all 
my endeavours to arrive at any explanation of it have been 
unsuccessful. Whether it be only a fragment of an in¬ 
scription (for the stone Is very narrow)/ or the inscription 
have been inaccurately engraved (and this also is connte- 
nanced by its appearance), I shall not take upon myself 
jto determine. At present, I can only translate the first 
six, out of sixteen lines, which run thus : n Samvtit 1093/1’ 


* Its height ia four fee i nine inches.,, hut it ita only nine laches wide, 
■f Corresponding to A. D, 1037. 
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on the first day of the light fortnight of Ashdllha. This 
day, at this auspicious Gaia, the great and eminent prince 
Ya^ahfaxa,! in the realm of Gaudamba, and Tillage of 
Payahdsa f commands, that —■%’* 




*}5frT 


izmiRrf- 


3ffast:*nw:»V 

WTtf^TlfflTO 

^J^T^CRnf^fT 


* It may he worth remarking, that the inscription discovered at 
&£rtm0hti near Benares , dated ten years antecedent to this, relate# 
to a family of princes irhoee name* had a similar termination* Ae. 
Reu +J voJ. v. p* 133* 









VII. Inscription on a Plate of Copper fou nd in ike district 


of Disarm 

In the beginning of the present year (1SOO), a plate of 
copper was found at AmgAch'hi in SaUdnpnr, by a pea¬ 
sant, digging eartii for the repair of a road near las cottage. 
He delivered it to the nearest police officer, by whom it 
was conveyed to the magistrate* Mr, J, Patxle : and by 
him forwarded for communication to the Asiatic Society, 
Amgdeh'hiy though now a small village, is described as 
exhibiting the appearance of having formerly been a consi¬ 
derable place. Remains of old masonry are found there; 
and numerous ponds arc remarked in the vicinity of that 
and of the adjacent villages. It is situated at the distance 
of about fourteen miles from Buddl ; where an ancient pillar 
stands, of which a description (us* well as the inscription, 
which is read on it), was published in the first volume of 
Asiatic "Researches (p, 131), 

The plate is very large, being fourteen inches high and 
thirteen broad. It is surmounted by a highly wrought 
ornament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and advanced 
some distance on the plate so as to occasion a considerable 
break in the upper lines. The superior surface is covered 
with writing in very close lines and crowded characters. 
The inscription is completed on the inferior surface, which 
contains sixteen lines (the upper surface having no less than 
thirty-three). The character is ancient Dsvandgari; and 
the language Sanscrit; but so great a part of the inscription 
is obliterated (some portion of every lino being illegible), 
that it is difficult to discover the purport of the inscription* 
After wasting much time in endeavouring to decypher the 
whole of it, I have been able only to ascertain the name of 
the grantor, and a part of bis genealogy; with the date 
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of the grant j which unfortunately Is reckoned only by the 
reign, without any reference to a known era. 

The ornament affixed to the plate, and representing a 
seal, contains a single line of writing, which is distinctly 
read. Hut VigrahaPala Dim, Tina name as of the 
grantor, is found at the close of the inscription; and it oc¬ 
curs more than once in the body of the patent. Among his 
a motors and predecessors, the following names are dis¬ 
tinctly legible. 

The first prince mentioned is LtScAPifLA, and after him 
Dhajikapala. The next name has not been do cyphered : 
but the following one k Jayapala, succeeded by D&Ya- 
PAla. Two or three subsequent names are yet imdecyv 

piiered:* they are followed by KAMPALA,--eAi^DfivA 

and subsequently MahipaM dev a, Nayapala m& again 
Yiqrauafala DfeYA. 

So far m a glimpse has been yet obtained of the purport 
of the inscription, it seems to be a grant by Vkhuhapala 
DfrYA, in the making of which Havana likewise appears 
to have had some share. It is dated 12, cm the 

0 th clay of Vh&iira, 

The use of the word Samvat (which properly signifies a 
year) to denote the year of the king's reign, and not that of 
v t e ii a m i d I t y a 1 s cm, me ri fcs particular notice. In the 
inscription, on the plates found at Mongiv^ containing a 
grout of land by a prince who appears to be of the same 
family, the date was read by Mr, WlIOTS, 33; 

■which was supposed both by him and by Sir W. JoNNS 
to intend the era of VI c R A M A I) T T Y A.§ I have al ways 


* On© ate in a to be NArAVa^a; perhaps NAuAtajs aiPALA. 

T The origEnaJ seems to exhibit Suntal: bat thi» must be. tate&tieit 
for or SajftPtil* 

j As. H**-, vol. i. p. 123 . 5 Ibid, p- 130 . 
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attained doubts of that interpretation: and, among other 
reasons for hesitating, one has been the improbability, which 
to my apprehension exists, that the era should have been 
in use, and denoted by the same abbreviated term, so early 
after the time at which it commences. Eras by which 
nations have continued to reckon for a series of ages, have 
not usually been, introduced until a considerable time sifter 
the event from which they are counted: and, when first 
introduced, have been designated by some more definite 
term than one merely signifying a year, But the word 
Samvat (abbreviated from Bamvatsara a year,) being in 
that inscription prefixed to a low numeral, and not ex¬ 
pressly restricted, as is usual where Vi cr a.hadit y a’s era 
is meant, was more likely to intend the year of the reigning 
king (though Sir W. JOSES thought otherwise,*) than that 
of a period reckoned from the birth, or the accession, or 
the demise of another monarch. It appeared to me like¬ 
wise, as to Captain W (lforij, on. examining the fac simile 
of the inscription in question,-)- that the character, which 
stands in. the place of the t of Bcvfnvat, resembled more 
nearly the numeral I, The date might therefore be 133 
instead of 33. I inclined, however, to believe the lower 
number to have been rightly read by Mr. WlLKISS on the 
original plate: and consequently supposed it to be the 
date of the reign of DJsvapAla, the prince who made the 
grant. Tim date of the Amgctetihi plate, which must be 
referred to the reign of the grantor VigrahapAlA, y mn 
strongly to corroborate this opinion. 

The present inscription, though yet imperfectly decy* 
phered, appears to be useful towards ascertaining the age 


* As* Res-, vol* i. p * I4SL 
t Plate* i, aud ii in the 3&(. vol. of As. Rea. 
T 2 
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of the Mongir grant. The names of BheumAPALa anti 
DSvafjCla occur in both inscriptions; as that of BAU" 
pil,A does, on the pillar at Buddl, as well as on the 
Awfdch’H plate. Some of these names are also found in 
the list of princes enumerated in the Ayinadieri 1 * as having 
reigned in Bengal before Ballalas£na. The authority of 
AbB'lfAzl, on Hindu history, is indeed not great : but 
the inscription on the statue of Buddha, which was found 
at Sdrandt’ha, near Benares ,t proves, that a family o 
princes, whose names terminated in pita, did reign over 
Qauda in Bmgal, near eight hundred years ago : and this 
is consistent with the period to which that dynasty is 
brought down by AifoT.FAZL; namely, the middle of the 
eleventh century of the Christian era. It appears also, from 
the same inscription found at Sdrandt'ha, that these princes 
were worshippers of Buddha, a circumstance which agrees 
with the indications of that faith in the Mongir grant, as 
translated by Mr, Wilkins, The name of Maw/ia, 
mentioned as king of Gauda in the Sdrwdt'U inscription, 
occurs likewise in the Amgdeh’hi plate; and if it be ^rea¬ 
sonable to believe, that the same person is intended m both 
instances, it will he right to infer, that the grant contained 
on the plate found at Amgdch’hi is nearly eight hundred 
years old; and that the plate found at Mongir is more 
ancient by two or three centuries. This reduces the age of 
the Mongir grant to the eighth or ninth century of the 
Christian era; which I cannot hut think more probable, 
than the opinion of its being anterior to the birth of 
Christ. 


* Vol. H* P- 26, 


| Aa, B&iit vol, v, p* 133* 
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. Imeriptionj on plates of Copper at Nimgal and 
Qoujda. 

the foregoing description of several monuments, which 
been presented to the Asiatic Society* I shall odd a 
brief notice of two other inscriptions* of which copies have 
been received. 

Mention has been already made of a grant of lamb in- 
scribed on five plates of copper, seen at Jtfittigal, in the 
year 1801. It was in the possession of a Brdhmana resid¬ 
ing at that place: and a copy of it was taken by Major 
Mackenzie* which has been communicated by him to the 
•Society, The grant appears to be from the second BtTCCA 
BijA, who was third in succession from the first prince of 
that name, and grandson of the king by whom the grants 
beforementioned were made, If the date have been cor¬ 
rectly de cyphered from the copy of this inscription, it is of 
the year 1331 Sdca, corresponding to A. IX 1409. 

Another inscription, communicated by Major Mac¬ 
kenzie, purports to be a grant by 3 AN am JAVA, the 
celebrated monarch who reigned in India at the commence¬ 
ment of the present age or Caliyuga. It is in the hands of 
the BrahmenS or priests of Goujda Agmharam in Bednur ; 
nnd was, with some reluctance* entrusted by them to Major 
Mackknzjb, who him self took from it a copy in foe simile* 
the exactness of which is demonstrated by the facility with 
which the inscription may be decyphered from that copy. 
The original is described as contained in three plates of 
copper* fastened together by a ring, on which is the repre¬ 
sentation of a seal, bearing the figure of a boar with a sun 
and crescent- The purport of the inscription, for I think 
it needless to make a complete version of it, is that' Ja- 
NAMfejAYA, son of Pa.iUoshit, a monarch reigning at 
IIoAindpvra, made a progress to the south* and to other 
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quarters, for the purpose of reducing nil countries under 
his domination; and performed a sacrifice for the destruc¬ 
tion of serpettis* in presence of the god (or idol) Habi- 
IHvA, at the confluence of the rivers Tv/tigabhadrd and 
EotHdrtt, at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun, which 
fell on a Sunday, in the month of Chaitm, when the sUn 
was entering the northern hemisphere ; the moon being in 
the Naeshatra Asvdni.'* 

Having completed the sacrUice, tlie king bestowed gold 
and lands on certain Bmlimamis of Gautawagrdma: 
whose nnuxicu and designations are s fated at lull length, 
with the description and limits of the lands granted. The 
inscription concludes with two verse**; the same with two 
of those which occur in the plates found at Chiitadurg ;t 
and in those preserved at Oonjcveram^ 

If reliance might he placed on this as an ancient and 
authentic monument, its importance, in the confirmation of 
a leading point of Indian history, would be obvious and 
great. Major Mackenzie, in communicating the copy 
of it, expresses a doubt of its authenticity ; but remarks 
that it can he no modem forgery, for tire people them- 


* Such ia the deduction from the text, which states a halt eclipse 
of the sun in CAajfrd, on the sun’s entrance into the Uttardya^ oi 
northern path, at the moment of Vyatipdtu {which imports tiuw moon 
on a Sunday in any one of the undermentioned 2Vacslmints, via, d£- 
wmh tiwvaMi DhanuhVhi, Ardrd J Jitetha, and Mrit}itiira$ / the fir s t 
of which U the only one compatible with the month). The words of 
i’m text ate Ohaitruimsd criskAn [should be ojrjfiAiiuj ptfesh/ $o »*■... 

dtitnAa utmdy flftffl fan .• * vyatipdta nimtttt stirya 

pttruadi urdha grdsa grtkita [should be sdmw [should he 

switiyf) 

la the places marled with data, thfl letters are wanting in the 
original* 

f See pages 26X and Sfifi of this volume. 

| As, Res., vol. iii. p. 52. The verses are those numbered 50 
and 54. 








tfelvtjs (Mixinob read the inscription. I concur with Major 
Mackenzie both In distrusting the genuineness of this 
monument; and in thinking that it Is no re cent fabri¬ 
cation. 

Numerous and gross errors of grammar and orthography, 4 
which cun neither be explained by a gradual change of lan¬ 
guage, nor be referred to the mistakes of a transcriber or 
engraver, bub are the evident fruit of ignorance in the per¬ 
son who first permed the inscription in J^djari characters, 
would furnish reason for discrediting fids monument, were 
it otherwise liable to no suspicion. But, when to this cir¬ 
cumstance are added the improbability of the copper-plates 
having been preserved during several thousand years, and 
the distrust with which any ancient momiment must be 
received, where its present possessor, or his ancestor, may 
have had claims under the gr ant recorded in it, there can 
belittle hesitation in considering this grant of JAjSTam&~ 
J A T A as unauthen tic ; irulepi ndently of any argument de¬ 
duced from the character, which is not perhaps sufficiently 
antique; or from the astronomical data in this iascription, 
which, however consistent with Indian notions of astro¬ 
nomy and chronology, will hardly bear the test of a criti¬ 
cal examination. 


* For example stiwiae for sanmyd (WWl for a palpable 

error obviously arising from the blunder of ignorant ammnieiiiria 
wrH&g from dictation. The mistake occurs mo re than once; an I 
can be accounted for in no other manner! the syllables e and yd 
being alike m sound, though dissimilar m form; and the blunder 
being such as no person acquainted with the rudiments of the Suns* 
crH language could have committed. Other instances have been 
remarked, almost equally strong: as Partes kilt for Partcshii t cha- 
cravrartli for chdcravaiiti. Short vowel a for long, and vice versa, in 
repeated instancesj the denUl for the palatal s; and numerous other, 
errors for spelling ^ besides faults of grammar and style. 
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of \Land by $ AYAuilAKDRA, Jtajd of Candj, 

It may be proper to notice further, in this place, tho 
inscription of which mention was made at the beginning of 
this essay, as having been, decyphered by a Pandit (Sek- 
vdKtT Tp.ivSdI) who communicated to me a copy of it, 
witli the information, that the original has been conveyed 
to England by the gentleman in whose possession it was 
seen by him. According to that copy, tho genealogy of 
the prince, who made the grant recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tions, is as follo ws 

1. kirdPALA, a prince of the solar race. 

% His son MAHlcruNBRA. 

3. Sitb.’HANmi i n&vA, eon of the last mentioned; ac¬ 
quired, by bis own strength, the realm of Gddhipuro, or 
Canydoubja (Candj § visited Cdii and other holy places ; 
and repeatedly gave away in alms, iris own weight in gold. 
He appears to have been the first king of Candj, in this 

family. , 

4. MADANapala DfivA, son and successor of SkI 

CHANDRA, 

5. Govinda CHANDRA, son of MadAnapAla. 

6. Vi jay a chandea d ft v a, (the same with Java 
chawd,) son of GOvinda CHANDEA; is stated in the 
inscription as issuing his commands to all public officers, 
and to the inhabitants of Mrjuli assembled at Ddvapal- 
tipaUana, enjoining them to observe and obey his patent; 
which is recited as a grant of land to two Brdkmanas, con¬ 
ferred by him on the day of full moon in Mdgka 1220,* 
subsequently to his inauguration as Yuvo.rdja or desig¬ 
nated successor and associate j.n the empire, the inscrip¬ 
tion concludes by quoting, from a Pur ana, four stanzas to 




* Corresponding to A. D. 1164. 









CONTAINING SANSCBIT INSCJttPXIOHS. 


'^epracate the resumption of the grant; and by a signature 
importing " this copper was engraved by J AYAPALA ” 

Without having seen the original no opinion eari be 
offered on the probable genuineness of this monument. 
But it will be observed* that (die inscription is consistent 
with chronology; for Java chand, who is described in 
the Ayin Aoheri* as supreme monarch of India, living 
the seat of hri empire at Oanvj, is there mentioned as the 
ally of SHEHABUDDift in the war with Pei t f h A v f ii a J a 
or PitTiGrA* about the year of the Hejra 5oS* or A, I>, 
1192 ; twenty-eight years after the date of this grant. 


REMARKS. 

A few observations on the general subject under conside¬ 
ration will terminate thm essay* 

Most of the ancient monuments, which have been yet 
discovered, contain royal grants of land; framed, com- 
moiily, in exact conformity to the rules delivered by Hindu 
writers who have treated of this subject.f That durable 
memorials have been usually framed to record other events 
or circumstances* there is no reason to suppose; and rids 
considemtioir is sufficient to explain the comparative fre¬ 
quency of monuments which recite royal grants. It was 
the interest, too* of persons holding possession under such 
grants, to be careful in the preservation of the evidence of 
their right, Bat this circumstance* while it accounts for 
the greater frequency of monuments of this description* 
suggests a reason for particular caution in admitting their 
genuineness* Grants may have been forged in support of 
an occupant's right* or of a claimant's pretensions. It will 


* GkAUHTssPs Translation, vol* ii. p. 119* 
f A-v Res,, ■■■vol. iii. p, 50, Digest of Hindu vol, ii. p. 278. 
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therefore, proper to bring a, considerable portion of dis¬ 
trust and jealousy to the examination of any inscription on 
stone or metal, alleged to be ancient, and now possessed 
by persons who have any claims or pretensions under the 
giant which it contains. But no such cause of jealousy 
exists, where the monument in question favours no one’s 
pretensions, and especially where it is accidentally dis¬ 
covered after being long buried. It is, indeed, possible 
that such a monument, though now casually found, may 
have been originally a forgery. But even where that may 
be suspected, the historical uses of a monument fabricated 
so much nearer to the times to which it assumes to belong, 
will not lie entirely superseded. The necessity of rendering 
the forged grant credible, would compel a. fabricator to 
adhere to history, and conform to established notions: 
and the tradition, which prevailed in his time, and by 
which ho must he guided, would probably he so much 
nearer to the truth, as it was less remote from the period 
which it concerned. 

In the present state of researches into Indian antiqui¬ 
ties, the caution here suggested appears to be that which 
it is most requisite to observe. When a greater number 
of monuments shall have been examined and compared, 
more rules of criticism may he devised; and will, at the 
same time, become particu larly requisite, should the prac¬ 
tice arise-of purchasing ancient monuments; or of giving 
rewards for the discovery of them. At present no temp¬ 
tation exists for modern fabrications, and little caution is 
therefore necessary to avoid imposition. 
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>TfONSi upon Rocks ln south Bill ail ♦ 

the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society-, 
vol i. 201 — 

Dr, Buchanan Hamilton, while engaged in statis¬ 
tical researches in the provinces subject to the government 
of Bengal, gave attention to the antiquities of the country, 
aa to other scientific objects, which he had the opportunity 
of investigating. His repotts, comprising the result of his 
.inquiries, are deposited in the Library and Museum of the 
East-Itfdia Company: and, at his instance, the Court of 
Directors ha ve sanctioned a liberal communication of the 
information contained in them, to this Society, Among the 
antiquities collected by him, there are many facsimiles of 
inscriptions. I purpose submitting to the Society explana¬ 
tions oi such among them as are interesting: and I now 
present thc^ translation of one, which appears curious. 

It is an inscription upon a rock, denominated, from an 
idol delineated on it, Tdrdckdridi, in the vicinity of Scthmvam 
in South Bihdr; and contains the protest of a chieftain, 
named PtlATAPA dhaVAla MvA, bearing the title of 
If dy&cct, and that of Rdjd of Jctpila^ against an usurpation 
of two villages by certain Bmhmanas in his neighbourhood 
under colour of a grant, surreptitiously obtained through 
corruption of his officers, from the .Rdjd of Gddhinagara 
or Odnyacubja (Gandj), who was the celebrated Vijaya 
chandba, Its date is 1229 Sarnvat, corresponding to 
A; D. 1173. 


Re^tl at a public meet nig of Hie Royal Asiatic Society, decani-* 
ber 4, IS24. 
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INSCRIPTIONS UPON BOOKS 


<SL 


Dr. Buchanan H a mtlto jr!s collection, .'-there are 
copies of two other inscriptions upon rocks. In the neigh- 
bourbood, exhibiting the name of the same chieftain, In 
conjunction with many of his kindred in the one; and 
followed by a long series of his successors in the other. I 
observe little else interesting in. them, besides the names 
and the dates. 

The site of the principal inscription is thus described by 
I)i. Buchanan Hamilton. r In a narrow passage, 
which separates the northern end of the hills from the great 
mass, and through which the road leads from JSahmmm to 
Ra utdnghat, is a place where Tdrdchdndi is worshipped. 
The image is carved on a ledge of rock; and is so small, 
and so besmeared with oil and red lead, that I am not sum 
of Its form. It seems, however, to represent a woman 
sitting on a mans knee; but not in the form usual in 
Bihar , which is called Eam-gaiirt. Adjacent to the 
image, a cavity in the rock has been enlarged by one or 
t wo pillars in front, supporting a roof, so m to form-a shed* 
to which the priest, and a man. who sells offerings arid 
refreshments for votaries and passengers, daily repair. A 
few persons assemble in the month of Srdvan. But the 
chief profit arises from passengers ; who are very numerous : 
and all who can afford, give something. The priest is a 
Sanaydn. Above the shed, the Moslem am have erected 
$ small mosque, in older to show the .triumph of the faith : 
but it is quite neglected. The image is usually attributed 
to the Chdrds; and many small heaps between the place 
and Sahas?' am, are said to be ruins of buildings erected by 
the same people. But a long inscription, carved on the 
rock within the shed, refers to Vijaya chandra, sove¬ 
reign of Candy*' 

That inscription was strangely misinterpreted by the 
Pandit a attached to the survey on which l>r. Buchan an 



IN SOU r m BIHAR. 


'-'IV-kii ILT u N was . engaged. The Pan&ilct supposed the 
chieftain, PratApA bhavalA, to premise an intention of 
commemorating his descendants; and to proceed to the 
mention of Vuaya ciiandua, proprietor of Candj; and 
Satrughna, son of tire A fahdrdjd: whence I)r, Hamilton 
inferred, that 7 1 j A tag ii a k d r a was son of PilAtXpa 
bhavala. Dr. Hamilton observes, indeed, that others 
gave a totally different interpretation; considering it as 
' an advertisement from PkatApa dhavala, that lie will 
not obey an order for giving up two villages, which, he 
alleges, had been procured by corruption from the officers 
of V iJAVA CHANDRA, king of Cantij: 

The oriental scholar, upon inspection of tlie fa e-si mile, 
will have no difficulty in perceiving that the latter was the 
right interpretation; and it is, therefore, needless to pursue 
remarks which were built upon the PaMita’s grossly 
erroneous translation. 

The style of the protest is singular; and, on that ac¬ 
count alone, I should have thought it very deserving of 
notice. It serves, however, at the same time to dhow, that 
the paramount dominion of Cd> ; /ac.ubja, extended to the 
mountains of South Bihdr: and it presents an instance of 
the characteristic turbulence of Indian feudatories. 

The second inscription, bearing the name of the same 
chieftain, iV dijaea Phataca bkavala nfevA, with the 
date 1219, (A. D. 11C3) Saturday, 4th Jyaishtha badi, 
and underneath the name of his brother, the prince Tri- 
BHUVANA BHAVALA, the prince’s wife Sulhi, and another 
female Somali, and two sons Laoshmyaditya and Pad- 
mad it \ a ; exhibits a rude figure of a goddess TOtala 
dh t 1, attributed to the family priest Vi^wabupa, On the 
other side of the figure are the names of five daughters, 
and, at the foot of it, six sons of the JSdujam. These are 
"V a ecu, Satrughna, Bf rabala, Sa h a s a d h a v a la, 
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Yami-c A eti c k y a and S A N Ta f At K A i>ftvA. Beneath 
are names of YajntAdhara, and Vi by a* 

dear a, sons of CirstniAnXiiA; the treasurer DJsvabAja, 
and tlie door-keeper Cprcdthdra) TiSHALA, 

The site of tills inscription is described by Dr. BtrciiA■ 
nan Hamilton: 4 Where the Tutrahi, a branch of the 
Kudicm liver, falls down the hills of Tilotlvw, is a holy 
place, sacred to the goddess Tut ala. Tim recess, into 
which this stream fails, is about half a mile deep; and ter¬ 
minates in a magnificent, abrupt rock, somewhat in the 
shape of a horseshoe, and from 180 to 250 feet high. In 
the centre is a deep pool, at all times filled with water, and 
which receives the stream, that falls from a gap in this 
immense precipice. This gap may be thirty feet wide; and 
the perpendicular height there, 180 feet- 

< The image is said to have been placed by the Ckerds, 
about eighteen centuries ago; and, in fact, resembles one 
of the images very common in the works attributed to that 
people in Bihdr, But this antiquity is by no means con¬ 
firmed by the inscription, the date of which is evidently in 
Samvat 1389, or A, D. 1332, 

f In another inscription it is said, that the family priest of 
a neighbouring prince, PkatApa dhavAla, had, in A. I). 
1158, made the image df the goddess t alluding evidently 
to a rude figure, carved on rock, and now totally neglected. 

f The image now worshipped is, as usual, a slab carved 
iu relief, and represents a female with many arms, killing 
a man springing from the neck of a buffalo. * It is placed 
on the highest ledge of the sloping part of the rock, imme¬ 
diately under the waterfall From two to three hundred 
votaries, at different times in the month of Brdvcni, go to 
the place, to pray.’ 


* 1 1 figureu MiunsttAsuttA, vulg, flJtuins<isur r slain by BaAviwf, 






The third inscription is upon a rode at Ba ndugh dfa, on 
the Sdvs river, opposite to JapiJa y which was the chieftain's 
principality. The date assigned to Makd nHpati (i, e t 
Makdvdjd) P k A t A ? a x> h A v a i, A, besides the number of 
twenty one years (apparently the duration of bis reign, as 
chief of J(ipila), is, in the fac-dmile, written 2210 Set ni¬ 
val; but the first digit being clearly wrong, it must be cor¬ 
rected to 1219, or 1220 most likely the latter. No date 
is assigned to his predecessor Udaya uhayala; nor to 
the line of his successors, beginning with YiceAMa, who 
is perhaps the same with Varotj (the Ar.4 among his sous; 
named in the second inscription,) and who appears from 
the epithet of vijayin, { victorious/ to have been the 
reigning prince, when his name was here set down. The 
rest must have been subsequently, from time to time, 
added; and the first among them is Sahas A dhavala, 
perhaps the fourth son of PratAfa miavala, mentioned 
in the second inscription. 

Above all tins, there have been inscribed, at a much later 
period, other names, viz, * Makdrdjd N r UN at iui or 
Nyunta rat a, who went to heaven (mrapura, 1, e. the 
city of the gods) in Die year 104 3 Samval;' and * Mahd- 
rdjd PeatAfarAya, or Pea tap a rubra, who went to 
heaveii in the year 1053 SamvaV 

In another part of the inscription, there occurs the name 
of Makdrdjd MAN AS IKHA, with the dates of 1652 and 
1053 Smmat ; and lower down, a string of three names, 
M akdrdjd CAnsaraja, P u atA r a bhavala bIiva, and 
Mad AN A so ha. Between the two lust, there is inter¬ 
posed the date of 1621 SamvaL 

The name of Pea tap A appears then to have been of 
frequent recurrence. The family, which yet possesses the 
principality of Bilonja, the representative of which, when 
visited by Dr. Kami l t on, w as lidjd. Bhutan A p J n a 
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\JSj j ■} inscriptions upon hooks 

6lj 'claims descent from Pjratapa dhavaia, chief of Ja- 

pVa, 

Japilf is a large estate south of Sautds (Rdhitdsiva), 
in the district of Jidmaghar. But the territories of the 
ancient .chieftain seem to have extended beyond its present, 
limits, and to have reached the vicinity of SaJuimm. 

These inscriptions have no other chronological value, 
but as they corroborate the date of one. possessing more 
historical interest, noticed in the Beseeches of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (voL ix. p. 441).* It records a grant of 
land, by the same Mdjd of Cdnyacubjd, V ijaya chan- 
i>ea ; and, as usual, recites the, names of ins ancestors, 
tracing bis genealogy through no loss than six generations. 
The original was said to have been transmitted to Great 
Britain by the late Sir John Murray M'Gregor; but 
I. am unable to say where it has been deposited.+ It 
would be an acceptable communication, as serving to 
authenticate the history of a prince among the most conspi¬ 
cuous in the annals of Ins country; on which bo inflicted 
the same calamity which Count Julian did on Spain, by 
assisting a Musleman conquest of it, in revenge for the 


* £$e@ page 2S6 of the jrejiejil volume] 

| It appears from an inscription (a grant on platen of copper) 
published* with a translation, in the fifteenth vobran of Asiatic Re¬ 
searches {p, 447), that Jaucuandha m* son of Vijayachandka ; 
an 4 ifr x t i here ha* been a mistake in considering Yuayachanbba 
and J.waohanu to be equivalent fitansetfi and Hindi appellations of 
the individual. The error originated with the pMU S&nviSmo 
Tiuvkti, who com mmvi cated a copy of the in script ion noticed in 
th e ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches [see pages 210 and 28G of 
the present volume], as relative to Jayachanb* whom he identified 
(erroneously, as no^ appears) with "V ijayacbathjra. 

The serieg of princes who reigned at Gddk^mra or Cdnyat:ub}a t 
ancestors of Jf ay ao litANflA** is now eompULely and accurately deter¬ 
mined; and the reading of the inscription in question ceases to be a 
matter of any interest. 
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induction of his daughter* * * § The analogy indeed is no t 
quite complete ; for ifc was seduction of a daughter which 
Count Julian sought to revenge. 

Concerning the inscription at TdrdchdncU, 6f which a 
translation ia here prosented, it is to be remarked, that the 
denunciation or protest* which it records, is first expressed 
in verse*] and is then repeated in prose. This repetition 
lias much assisted the deciphering of it, and the correction 
of some errors, either of the original, or of the copy. A 
few explanatory notes will fee found annexed. 

Translation of the Inscription at Tdrdohdndi, 

" V ft a t A r a i> h a v a l A. wholly di vine {deva), possessor 
of happily risen and celebrated glory, addresses 3ns own 
race. In these villages, contiguous to Calahandi,\ that 
contemptible ill eoppe*§ [grant], which has been obtained 
by fraud and bribery, from the thievish slaves of the sove¬ 
reign of GddMmgara t \\ by priests sprung from Siwalhihata :If 
there is no ground of Jaitti to be put therein by the people 
around. Not a bit of land, so much as o needle's point 
might pierce* is theirs. 

u Samvat 1229. JyesliUia hadi 3d* Wednesday. 


* Transactions of the Koyal Asiatic Society voL i. p. 147. 

\ Iti two stanzas of Fasamin lilac# metre. 

J Ctt?aha<&ifo; written with along vow el, in the prose 

paraphraa e* 

§ The text exhibits, in two places, cutdmbrat which, I conjecture 
should be cu-timra from cu t ill, and tdmra, copper ; alluding to » 
inscribed, a^ usual, upon copper. There may be an allusion to 
Guidinfm, the name of a district in that vicinity. 

ij Oddhinttgara, the same with Gddkfputt*, is identified with Cinya- 
eu&'ii.™—See Afl. ilea.* vol. ix. p. 441, [p< 2SG of the present volume.] 

Suvalht&Qla ; written SmaUuhctntijt t in the prose paraphrase ; it 
appears to be the designation of the Brtthma&af, who bad obtained 
the grant of laid in question. 
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"The feet of the sovereign of Japila, the great chief¬ 
tain, the fortunate PkatApa dhavalA d&TA, declare the 
truth to his sons, grandsons, and other descendants sprung 
of his race: this ill copper [grant] of the, villages of Galas 
h a Mi and Badayitd, obtained by fraud find bribery, from 
the thievish slaves of the fortunate VIJAYA chandkA, 
the king, sovereign of Cdnyaoubja, by SvwlluhMiiya 
follis: no faith is to be put therein. Thus-' priests are 
every "way libertines. Not so much land, as might be 
pierced by a needle’s point, is theirs. Knowing this, you 
■vrtll take the share of produce and other dues; or 


destroy. . , 

“[Signature] of the great lidjaputra (kings son) 

the fortunate 6 atrugena.” 


XII, 

Oil Three Grafts of Land, inscribed on Copper, found 
at Ua javan i, and presented by Major James Tod to 
ike Royal Asiatic Society.* 

[Fiom tha Transactioua of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

\oh is p. 230—339, anti 462—466,] 

The translations, which accompanied the Sanscrit In- 
scriptions on copper presented to the Society by Major Tod 
having been made through the ’medium of an interpreter, I 
have thought it right to re-examine the originals, at the 
same time that I undertook the de cyphering of a third 
inscription, likewise presented by Major Tod, hut unac¬ 
companied by a translation. 

Neither of the three inscriptions in question is complete. 
They had originally consisted of a pair of plates in each 
instance as is evident, both from the contents, and from 
the very appearance; for they exhibit holes, through which 
rings were no doubt passed to hold the plates together. In 
one instance, it is the last of the pair, which has been pre¬ 
served. In the two others, the first of each remains, and 
the last has been lost. Enough, however, subsists, in these 
fragments of inscriptions, to render them useful historical 
documents; as is amply shown in the very interesting com¬ 
ments on them which Major Tod has communicated, 

I now lay before the Society a transcript of the contents 
of each plate, as read by me; and copies, fac-simile, of the 
originals* My own translations follow; and notes will be 
found annexed. 


* Road at a public 
bet 4> 182 L 


meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vptzni~ 
V 2 
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On collating the fac-simile with the transcript, the- 
1 earned reader will observe that errors {for engravers are 
not less apt, than ordinary copyists, to commit blunders) 
liavo been in several places corrected. Where the mistake 
and requisite correction seem quite obvious, I have in 
general thought it needless to add a remark. But, 
wherever it has appeared necessary to give a reason for 
an emendation, an explanatory note is subjoined. 

All these inscriptions are grants of land, recorded upon 
copper, conformably with, the usage of the Hindus, and 
the direction of the law, which enjoins, that such grants 
should either he written upon silk, or inscribed upon copper. * 

One of these grants or patents, records a donation of 
land made by the reigning sovereign of Dhdrd, on the 
anniversary of the death of his father and predecessor, in 
1191 of the Samvat era; confirmed by the prince his son, 
at the time of an eclipse of the moon, in Si-dvana T200 
Samvat, It appears from calculation that a lunar eclipse 
did occur at the time; rds. on the Kith of July A. E. 1144 
about 3|- i l . si. apparent time, at Ujjayani. 

This date, so authenticated, becomes a fixed point, 
whence tire period, in which the dynasty of sovereigns of 
DJuirri, flourished, may be satisfactorily com putted. The 
scries of four princes, whose names are found in these patents, 
two of them anterior to A. IX 1184 (1190 Samvat), and 
two of them subsequent to that date, (for the anniversary 
of N ASA VAASA'S* faneral rites in 1191, determines his 
demise in 11.90 Samvat;) may be taken to extend from the 
latter pari of the eleventh century of the- Christian era to 
near the close of the twelfth. It is carried retrospectively, 
through a line of three move princes, to SrSuuy. grand- 
father of tidjd BhcKa, by the marble at Mwdhucara ghar, 
and other evidence ; as shown by Major Tod. 


Digest oflliudu Law, vol.ii. p. 278. As. Res., ml. ii. p. 50. 
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tAC SIMILE 0:| A DRAFT 


*^S'SW*o 5 ^ 1 nC^^fesl«^ 3 l^R 3 «^ 3 ^WW»ra«W 9 l#lQ»l^l 

§ i ratti $a 51^1 ci wfaiHSBSP* ^w^Mri ^ •« 4 m ?? 

gij (^faf^lTO @W fe^Cl^ira (Rl-?L (O ?IW| m?if:§ fpjpTO ft? 

^ ^ a ^ a~ ip> ^ C^I m^is ^ t ^ ^ ^ (^ wn cn a ^ ^ ^ s f sn ti 


^fPH^llfp t] Q 


nil 1^31 

ca a gqg/i ctri Mi i s an $1 i 

A i^ftiS/tU? nfz'm 

sn Ridm ■ 1 w) 2 3 .$ p§ $ ncn rn a 

g r3i?? ernj cuttw ^?n ^TRltnlfcn TO ^Fn^Tpln fg 

l)(^ ^cg ^jchrRg?]^^ s^f^Tft^©^r5fqfp^:rtarE(i?i 

a^i; ia &ivn$ (Ji-.im ^ dfi*cn^ ^ vj ra-i v-: 


.F?<TgApiTl.J 7 3 ^a 




P^KWl^jP^Sr?^ 

piFnAra 
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'Fi t'! earliest of the three patents inscribed upon copper 
which were procured by Major Tod at Ujjaycmi, bears the 
date of 3d Mdyha such- 1192 Scimvctt, ans wering to January 
A. D. 113V. It. has the signature of Ya$0vabma nt\A, 
who, in the preceding year, 1191 Samvat, had made a 
donation of land on the anniversary of the demine of his 
father Naha VA KMA dKva, which was confimied (appa¬ 
rently in YaSOvabma’s life-time), by his son LACsmif 
vakma Dfcva, in 1200 Sanwal; as above noticed. The 
latest of the three grants is by his successor JAVA YaemA 
DfevA, and being incomplete, exhibits no date, Both these 
patents agree in deducing the line of succession from Uda* 
yXditfa d&ya, predecessor of Naba varma, There is 
conserpiencly this senes perfoetly authenticated : 

UdavAditva dAva 


Naka vabka d£va 


VaSOVAHMA DfrvA 

/\ 

JAY A VA RMA D&VA. IiACSBM f VAKMA DfiVA. 

No. I. 

A Grant of Land inscribed on Copper, found at Ujjayani* 

wr n sfr ,| ^3 _ 

fif i 


PJaU iv, 






ON THHEE GBANT! OF LAND 

taigrr: I : <’• 

■»T¥T^^ fl^TKTsnt^Kt^f ’ST^nf^af 

^ nr*T*p*tra w* *rsTt* ^ - 


<SL 


JTSt^T^^lf^r* ^ft ^ T T f - 

spgrd 

w sft TT^Wnif5? wm^t v**% 

cpr^R 5 tan $*^4 urt^t ^tw- 

IfWKTOTfocro *TC$*^ *ft 3 $t 

f^Sj q^ffiffa V&V& ®»fTOfip«i((|«T^^B 


qnf^p ^g«it ^arm “<HW*i ^ 

$j STR-aaf^ <ft4Wfa: €T^T Td W*v 

f^gTd^f^rsT w 7 ?} ^T»ftqfW wwar ^^t- 

*?^T ^ 

f^TR q?fwr fa: n^Wlww ^wr^RT^fft 
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^ I 1 qTfTrejfq^f^ f ^VT^jq^Tqi- 

¥r^T^^<-1r fawtwr*i: i - 

*RT SfTTWT W nqr t II 

TtSWT^XZf ^srq^Tqfr mxq fqfqTJTrf ^Jr^Tsfl - 

;$^t«i v^sm witsT* mivm *tt*i- 

qrT^qxnfxgR ws 3 ^ 


sft f^^q^rT ^rifcsfaqr Tt 
^qi^-ra ’■jqfr fate qm ^qqrqf mart 

^^^PxraTfxsV fafateq sftnfV =nqT fq tt^ttit- 
**& 'Bwte't *=fcra*T 

*CT*Rii q^qfY i qxqse*; 55% 

qtH WI qqfa 33fafajdiNrt«l qq - 
wwfar: T?t qiwt ^qp^teqT Tnxte 
I q^PT q-gfaqnr- 

f^qrHSNtrziT qnjirg q^cq^-jRrrq qr<te^ *rrq - 
afrqTf^qisTT^T^q^fqvq^r^r qap^ir - 

qjw l qi^T^ % rfxqqgqfa q^T 





T_fq irvTl^ffrf^T: - 

*rgf ?t \ wm <T^:wcrfif- 

fir: i ^ ^ wrnaf&reraf ctta fttt *mn n 


^■ttt nt ^vfr ^vtr^ 1 ^ 

fagrerr msm tifn; n 

TTI^JI't ^ ^ «rf*iS w : i «^* T - 

l?5 : ] 

" Om ! Well be it! Auspicious victory and elevation . 1 * * 
« Victorious is be, whose hair is the etherial expanse ; 9 
who, for creation, supports with his head that lunar ime - 1 
which is a type of the germ in the seed of the universe. 

“May the matted locks of Jove’s foe , 4 reddened by the 
lightning’s ring that flashes at the period of the world’s end, 
spread for you nightless 5 6 * prosperity. 

«♦ The great prince,® resplendent with the decoration of 


i Both this ana the following inscription begin alike, anti contain 
mu-oral other parallel passages. There are gross errors in both ; but 
one has helper! to correct the other. 

a VrtutciU, a title of Siva, whose hair is the atmosphere. 

The crescent, which is Siva’s crest. 

t SmmuMM a title of jfew.- He is represented with his heir clot- 
ted and matted in a long braid rolled round his head, in the manner in 

which ascetics wear their’s. Hair in that state hag a tawny hue. 

6 Nightless, endless: eternal. 

« &iUtmmtn ■ « royal youth, b young prince. 
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live great titles/ with which lie is thoroughly aiid e^ollcntly 
embued and possessed, the fortunate Lacs h at r vauma 
son 0 of hh Majesty/ the great king, sovereign, and 
snpreme lord, the fortunate YA3 0 yabma DtiVA, sorf erf 
HaBa VAHMA DfevA, son of UdayXdityA l>ivA, ac¬ 
quaints the and people, BvdKmaiiav and others, 

inhabiting Bdilduda grama} 1 dependant on S'lir&tio/hd, and 
Utlmmnam grdma Vi appertaining to T4ptd-smapha-pr4- 
sddied™ both situated in the twelve great districts* 4 held 
by royal patent; be it known unto you : Whereas, at the 
fortunate Dfidra}* the great king, sovereign, supreme lord, 
the fortunate Ya£6 vahma J)BvA, upon the anniversary 1 * 
of the great king, the fortunate JMAua varma DfivA, which 


7 I am not entirely confident of the meaning of this passage. 

8 PdMnntlhydfa. i an * ordinary periphrasis for non and jmccesso*: 
literally* ** whose feet are meditate cl, L e* revered* by * *«, n 

$ The addition* stre tho c usually borne by sovereign princes among 
the Hindus. BhaUdraca, answers to the title of majesty. Jdhirtfgtt 
is a sovereign or superior prince. signifying fortunate or auspi¬ 

cious, is prefixed to every name. 

Far man is the customary designation of a Mjaputra m iarm^ 
is of a Brdhtnaia r The term enters into composition in the name9 
of many of Ibis family. 

io Paitdctfa 'i* probably the Pafiaii of the moderns. The term 
occurs again lower down; and also in the next grant (Ho, 2). 

U Pronounce Jldraud-'grdpt. &uft£#iiit appears to be 1 the district 01* 
province, in which it is situated. 

Perhaps tfghtnin rather than (fa'fotiNitt. 

73 This seems to be the name of a'Miatriet, 

1* An apanage, comprising twelve great districts, M<ihd-dwddat<it$- 
mi^Uaia seem# to.have been held by this prince, under a royal grant 
from his father. He did not become his successor i for Java vakma w* 
in another inscription, named immediately after Ya&6 vaniiA; and 
was reigning sovereign, 
is Dhdrd was the capital of this dynasty, 

is Anniversary of the death, It appears, therefore, that Naba 
vahma died in 1190 Samrnl, 
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took place on the Sth of Cdrtica iudi, years eleven hun¬ 
dred and ninety-one elapsed since VicRABlA, having bathed 
with waters of holy places/ having satisfied gods, salute, 
men and ancestors with oblations, 11 having worshipped the 
holy BjiawasIpAti, 1 * having sacrificed to fire offerings of 
daunt* sacrificial grass, sesamum and boiled rice, 19 having 
presented an arghya^ to the sun, having thrice perambu¬ 
lated Capild? 1 seeing the vanity of the world, deeming life 
a tremulous drop of water on the leaf of a lotus, and reck¬ 
oning wealth despicable:—As it is said: 

“ This sovereignty of the earth totters with the stoney 
blast * s the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an in¬ 
stant; the breath of man is like a drop on the tip of a blade 
of grass: virtue is the greatest friend in the journey of the 
other world*— 

ff Considering this, did grant by patent, proceeded by gift 
of water , 83 for as long as the sun and moon shall endure, 


U The allusbn U to the five great sacraments, which a Hindu is 
hound to perforin^-See Menu, iiL G7* 

is BaAw.tidrATi is a title of Siva, husband of BhawAnL In the 
following inscription, fcho name again occurs io a similar manner, with 
the further designation of VabAvaka guhu. 

19 The dkifiti, or burnt offering ; consisting of boiled rice, with -til* 
{Scaamtim orientals), cuia (Poa cyaos oroides), and £amr (Adennnthera 
or Prosopm acnleata). 

to Au arghya is a libation or oblatioa, in a conch, or vessel of a 
particular form, approaching to that of a boat,—As* Bee*, vol, vii. 


p - m. 

51 CtipiU probably is fire, personified as a female goddess. 

to Akkra is a cloud \ and wind : whence vMdbhra t a windy 

cloud* Or abhra may signify the otherial fluid ( dvdia ), The stan m 
in repeated in the nesa inscription* 

to A requisite formality iu a donation of land,—Sec Digest of Hindu 
Law, vob ii, p. 27 G. Treatises on law of Inheritance p. 258* 







EOtLN'D AT UJJAYANI, 
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tlie fortunate ViSwabupa, grandson of the fortunate Ma- 
mnA s * swAmi, a venerable Brdhmaiia of Carndict in the 
south, who studies two v€dot s M and appertains to the jltiwu- 
Idyana 51 dda’hd, sprung froni the race of Bh Arad sy a j a** 
and tracing n triple line of descent, Mdradvxtia, Angi- 
vasa, and Vdrhaspatyd * 9 settled at AdrdUivaStlhdt'<%ri~ 
sthdno™ the) aforesaid Ba&atida grama and Ut’ha-mnaca. 
grdma, with their trees, fields and habitations, 3 ' together 

** Erroneously written Ami I'Mca in the test. Its derivation is 
fJtoiti dv zsai*ha t a hous'd j and it beat a reference to the householder T i 
consecrated tiro [gdthzpahju). HjeAvudha, author of the Stikmaha 
tervamn, has, in the epigraph of hia work, the title of Jvttsai'hko 
mahi tfh attnddJiyaesha* 

On a leperusal of the grant No* I, it appears probable that the 
grantee's name was Dean^-Ala instead of VanavAla. Throughout 

the inseriptioQj the letter has f or the roost part the appearance of ^ 

the detached strode * being defaced : and Du anapAla is doubtless 
the moro ordinary name, 

85 This probably should be fltfbita, which is a name of the sun, 
n Dwimd is oito who studies two v44a$ t oa Trfaid\ one who studies 


three. 


®T Tfos text exhibits A tidy ana ; doubtless for JiwaMtjana, hy which 
name oo* of the fdc'hds of the v4da is distinguished. AGwalXtaha 
is author of a collection of aphorisms on religious rites [Calpa stitra)^ 

33 Gdira, descent from an ancient sage (ffishi), whence the family 
name is derived, There are four such great families of Brdhnaiias ; 
comprehending numerous divisions, 

£Q Pravara, Uncage traced to more of the ancient sages. The dis¬ 
tinction between gdtra and pravara in not very dear, MIdhava on 
the 2 y 1, 0 t names these very three famttiea as constituting 

a ffdtra ; and gives it as an example of ^rerwre;. 

f T ^f ^hich seems to be the name of a country, in differently 
written in the next inscription. Perhaps it may be a branch of the 
gd£ra f or family, from which the donatory derived hia descent, 

31 Mala, signifies field ; and mla } abode. The passage may ndrtvij 
a different. interpretation, 
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with hidden tmisure, and deposits, and adorned with pouch, 
wells ami lakes. 

*7 On the 15th of Srdvann sudi in tho year 1200, at tlie 
time of an eclipse of the moon, 35 for our father's welfare, 
wo have again granted those two villager by patent with 
the previous gift of water J therefore all. inhabitants of 
both villages, as well the PaUacila and other people, as 
husbandmen, being strictly oT&servant of his commands, 
tnust pay unto him all clues as they arise, tax, money-rent 
share of produce, 33 and the rest 

“ Considering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes, sprung of our race, and others, should 
respect and maintain this \ irtuous donation accordingly. 54 

“ By many Mugs, SagarA as well as others, the earth 
has been possessed. Whose-soever has been the land, his 
has then been the fruit 35 

“ He, who resumes land, whether given by himself, or 
granted by others, is regenerated a worm in ordure, for 
60,000 0$s « 


MdU implies, I learn from Major Ton), ftecojrdif| to tho rc- 
eepta-tian of tho country^ laud not artificially irrigated, hot watered 
only by rain end dew. 

An eclipse of the moon appear^ from calculation, to bate Sakeu 
place at the time here assigned to it; vix. 16th July 1144 as in the 
preceding year, 28 th July 1143 -—Art da verifier Its JD(Uw f vol, i, 
P* 

33 Rira&tf&j gold t rent in money. 

if Hg& bhdga ; in anolher place, hkdpdbMgay share of produce, rent 
in kind. 

This aiau&a, a little varied, recur* in the third giant (No. 3). 

Thin also recurs m the uamo (No. S) ; and is likewise found in a 
grant translated by Sir J ones. —As, Res., vol. i. p. 36$ 

at. 1, 

3G A quotation.-—Seo * Digest of Hindu Law/ voL ii, p. 281 and Ai. 
Re*., vol. ii. p. 53. Also, voL i. p. 366 ; and vol* viH. p* 419. 
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ft RamAbhadjia agaiu and agaiu exhorts all these future 

rulers of the earth ■ this universal bridge of virtue.”® T 

(The man,inder, upon another plate, is wanting.) 


No. 2. 

A Grant of Land, inscribed on Copper, found at 
Ujjayaidd 

*it ^ !1 ^THR" 

*r: fit l iiVff 

stan: i 

frfT^TWf^TW ^Nlf^wt^qi^T - 

5T^TrT TCJt WTPCN|Tfa$$f *PC$*!*t *ft 


3? The remainder of the stanza (which may be easily supplied from 
the other inscriptions; see the ne*t grant; and As* Res*, voL i. p r 365> 
st* 3, and vol, iii* p. 63 and vol, viii* p. 419) was probably followed in 
the second plate, by farther quotations, deprecating the resumption of 
the gift by fnUto sovereigns ; and to which was subjoined the sign 
manual, with the names of attesting officers; as in the accompanying 
grant by Y ki6 v&bma (No. 3). 

The bridge of virtue, which signifies u the m&xim of duty/’hertt 
an allusion Jo fUwAhi bridge, to cfoue the sea to Lancd, 


* See Plate v. 





303 Off THBEE CHANTS OF 1ANI> 

*R** 5RWT^rrfv 

X&i nx$*%K «n5t5 s ^m^T5f ^iTfr ^itt 
<qr yr^Ttwrf^rsr qr^R 


|{ ETS#a:qrqzfq^i|jq^ 
mm rrsR^qr* mfR^^Tsitfafspnfa 
aratt^nflfa Tr^j^ra?^ *: ^ T 1 ^st$t 

ITHTSnfqtKWTfa: RTTT<?T WRft - 

qfrj W^TSI ^qT^W-C^f ?TOT f% I qTffT - 

gqyTf^qcAiRT'qTrTTiTwaKt fqq^Vq- 
i TfTqiT^srwni^atH^qTn qn'irf ^4: qtsTT 
turret q^qtorn u ^^qirq^nrwKTwr * 
fimlfM I l?rtq V q .^^qf WrTTq: qt 


fqq^T ^rswraraTOTfS- 

i q^;T^T^ff%f¥rq<R«f'Tqf qrM«<<**i 
<|j^^t|jV T^^T^:qTfrr 


WT^TSI- 


« Om l Wen be It 1 Auspicious victory and elevation! 
"Virtuous is he, whoso hair is the etherial expanse; 
who, for creation, supports with his head that lunar line 
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which is a type of the germ contained in the seed of the 
universe. 

“ May the matted locks of love's foe, reddened by the 
lightning^ ring, that flashes at the period of the worlds' 
end, spread lor yon nightless prosperity. 1 * 3 

“From his abode at the auspicious Bardkamdntipiim> 
ids Majesty, the great king, sovereign, and supreme lord, 
the fortunate Java varma dAvA, whom victory attends, 
son of Ya &6 varma D&VA, son of Kara varma 
nkvA, son of U d a y A d I t V a dev a, acquaints ail king's 
officers, Brdhnuidas and others, and the PaHacila and 
people, &c, inhabiting the village of Mdyamd&aca which 
appertains to the thirty-six villages of Vaia ; a Be it known 
unto you: Whereas we, sojourning at Cliandrapuri, having 
bathed, having worshipped the holy, beneficent and ado¬ 
rable BhawAsiIfati 

Considering the world's vanity: 
fur 


This sovereignty of the earth totters with the stormy 
blast ; the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an in¬ 
stant; the breath of man is like a drop of water on the 
tip of a blade of grass ; virtue is tho greatest friend in the 
journey of the other world,— 

“ Having gained prosperity, which is the receptacle of tho 
skips and bounds 3 of a revolving world, whoever give not 
donations, repentance is their chief reward.— 

" Reflecting on the perishable nature of the world, prefer- 


1 These two stains occur also in the preceding iascription. 

3 F‘(da«c'hSdixca~sheii-trmiQti ; thirty-six villages of V<df\ t for it 
should probably he read c'hitaca (which aiguilles a village) instead of 
c’hfdacG. 

3 Falgdgra-dhdm-dhdrd .♦ an allusion is probably Intended to Dh<lrd 
the seat of government of this dynasty. Falga signifies a leap - t and 
dMra t a horse's pace. 







ON THREE GRANTS OE LAND 



ring unseen (spiritual) fruit, [do grant] to be fully pos¬ 
sessed, so long as moon and sun, sea and earth* endure 

[u nko>~<- _sprung from the race] of B H A E A D w A $ A 4 

.settled at A.driya Iambi ddvari st'hdna, situated 

within the southern region* at Raja brahma imri.*., - ?i 

(The remainder, inscribed on a separate plate, is wanting,) 


No, 3. 


A grant of Land inscribed on Copper, found at UjjayaniA 


:?fr «fann*T3^HT«r 

wtrwur gtfa’ri- 
w*ri fwn 

OT^ l^PEptlW?rSlT f3^C3iTCJT3?T - 

fcuraffj 3 tt^ w nr: 

W?tt- 

vns ftwn 1 * »ff»i5%r»r - 

S^WITWlt tt 

« The grantee was either the same person, or one of the same 

family, aa in the preceding grant} for the designations are identical. 


ao far 3& this reaches, 
* See phto tL 










S sMa#afflB^»aajimai«|l?aihaf*i WHMMnSn^ 

^S^sssd 


H&C gjSIiaiE (OS'A &3Aftr 


• 'mtoto at w&m, 








































































*K*?r*, 



Hr^fwctww^TT , qr<?!^^ i 

« wfa^STT Trsifar. *nr{'<Tt>f^: i 

w *P0 ^ (T% ri'TT q^ftW II ^tp| 

gtT =kHt f totPt w^a^vTfa Nt - 
wzf* qfimfa <nfa €t ^TTI «tv: n 

i ifl^ T ^ r f ^pra ||^7jf<«nttf 
w n^sir: qRqrasr ^ u w^Tnrrr^Tto qifa - 
i&ift fritf| 1 wuTsSfoir n^s - 

^qrqit qrri qrri qivr©Tfr *ia%: h Tfa 

*^3$? ^ 

^^farcew^cf TOWI qf? q^: qr^Hm 
fiwtwr "<% il 

*jK*rf W^qf^^o q*df%fT 33K ^ft 

ajT*rc ^nfa <T ^qt’^wrrasrrc Tjsnp 

^ %***; Tiwre: ll 

*r*T«r w sft: ll 
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Ttf^r ii *ft: H 

(The beginning, inscribed upon .another plate, is wanting)- 

“ In respect of two portions 1 * 3 4 of lircikmana’s allowance, 
by exchange for two portions allotted to the attendant of 
the temple and the reader, to be held as assigned for the 
anni versary of the auspicious M 6 m A h A D B v i ? and in 
respect of seventeen nimvtanm^ of land, with eleven, 
ploughs of land, assigned to both persons in a partition 
of Vicariod grama d the whole of the aforesaid little Vain- 
gaMpadra grama, also a moiety of Viecaricd grdma 
within the proper bounds, extending to the grass and pas¬ 
ture, with trees, fields and habitations, with money-rents 
and share of produce, with superior taxes, and including 
all dues; for increase of merit and fame of my mother, of 
joy lather, and of myself, are granted by patent, with the 


* For want of the first plate of this patent, the beginning of tie 
second U very obscure i ftnd, perhaps, not rightly intelligible, without 
divining wbat has gone beioro. I have endeavoured to tnake eentfo 
of It, but am far from confident of having succeeded. 

s M6 mala j)£vf was not improbably the name of Ya£6 varma's 
mother ; and the anniversary in that of her obsequies r ns in the pre¬ 
ceding patent for a grant on tba anniversary of the obsequies of 
Ya§5 varj 44 & fathar. Else it may be the annual festival of an idol 
of that name, 

3 Nivartana in a land-measure containing 400 aqu&ve poles of ten 
cubits each, according to the ZftdpQiL See Algebra of the Hindus. 

4 The name is written Ptccrricd grtfma in one place ; and Piccuruti 
prdvta in another- 

Major Tot o beeves that the ancient name of BurMngura b 
grdma. 






previous gift of water. Aware of this, and obedient to 
bis commands, they must pay all due share of produce, 
taxes- money-rent, &o< to them both. 


** Considering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes, sprung of our race, and others, should res- 
pect and maintain this virtuous donation, as by \m given, 

“ And it is said,—By man y Kings, Sagara a>, well as 
others, the earth has been possessed, Whose-soever has 
been the land, his has then been the fruit, 

" The gifts, which have been here granted by fonner 
princes, producing virtue; wealth, and fame, are unsullied 
reflections. Wliat honest man would resume them t 

w This donation ought to he approved by those who exem¬ 
plify the hereditary liberality of our race, and by others. 
The flash of lightning from LacsumI swoln with the rain- 
drop, 4 is gift; and the fruit is preservation of another's 
tamo, 

* KamabhAdM again and again exhorts all those future 
rulers of the earth: this universal bridge of virtue for 
princes is to be preserved by you from time to time, 

“ Considering therefore prosperity to be a quivering drop 
of water on the leaf of a lotus; and the life of man is such ; 
and all this is many ways 6 exemplified ; men therefore 
should not abridge the fume of others, 
ff Samrnt 1192, 3d of Mdgha badi (dark half) ; witness 


s I have here hazarded a. conjectural emendation j being unable to 
make sense of the tot, as it attndA Perhaps the transcriber bad 

erroneously written Tundald for tundild ; and the engraver, by mistake, 
transformed it into the unmeaning wndtifd t which the text exhibits, 
X-ACSEMi is here characterised m a thunder-cloud pregnant with fer¬ 
tilising rain. 

• GhmudJw t in the text, is an evident mistake j it should un¬ 
doubtedly h& lahudM. Several other gross errors la this inscription 
have been corrected j too obviously necessary to require special 
notice as a short vowel for a long one. and ptc< (j eriu, 

V 2 
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the venerable purdhiia Yamaha ; the venerable mdnii, 
P re c SHfiTTAMA ; the prime minister and king’s son, Dfi- 
v ADD ABA; and others. 

,f Auspieiousness and great prosperity. 

R 

“ This is the sign manual of the fortunate YA$<JvAB3lA 
DfcvA.” 

BH. 


Am. 




XIII, 


^jpl 
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MfOW. 

On Inscriptions a< Temples of the Jain a Sect in 
Sooth Bihar.* 

f ^ 

[From the Transactiona of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol i. p« 520—523J 

As connected with the subject of an essay on the Srthvaca 
or Jamas;f read at a former meeting, I lay before the 
Society copies of inscriptions found by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton in South Bih&r* Though not ancient, they 
may be considered to be of some importance, m confirm¬ 
ing the prevalence of a Jaina tradition relative to the site 
of the spot where the last of the Jinas term!Bated his 
earthly existence, and as identifying the first of his disci¬ 
ples with Gautama whose death and apotheosis took 
place, according to current belief, in the same neighbour- 
hooch 

In the Calpusutm and in other books of the , fainas, 
the first of MahavIRa’s disciples is mentioned under the 
name of Indra rhuti: hut, in the inscription, under that 
of G A if T A M'A a W A m 1 The names of the other ten pre¬ 
cisely agree : whence it is to be concluded, the Gautama, 
first of one list, is the same with Indra BHtin, first of 
the other. 

It is certainly probable, as remarked by Dr, Hamilton 
and Major BelamAiNe, that the Gautama of the Jomm 
and of this Bauddhas is the same personage: and this 

-* Read at a Public Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Novem¬ 
ber 13 th, 1820* 

f By 31ajoi Jam as Dei-amains. Tran sac tluna of the Royal As iatic 
Society, vol. h p. 413—438. 






ON INSCRIPTIONS AT TEMPLES 


leads to the further surmise, "that both these sects are 
branches of one stock. According to the Jainae, only one 
o' Mahaviea^ eleven disciples left spiritual successors; 
that is, the entire succession of Jairyx priests is derived 
from one individual, S u DH arm A swam!. Two only out 
of eleven survived MailwIba, viz, Indiurh6ti and 
BudhAEMA ;* the first, identified with 0 A tr T A M A $wiM t t 
h&s no spiritual successors in the Jama sect. The proper 
inference seems to be, that the followers of this surviving 
disciple are not of the sect of * Tina, rather than that there 
have been none, GA0 tama j s folio were constitute the 
sect of Ban Jamt, with tenets in many respects analogous 
to those of the Jcuinas, or followers of Sudhaema, but 
with a mythology or fabulous history of deified saints 
quite different. Both have adopted the Hindu Pantheon* 
or assemblage of subordinate deities; both disclaim the 
authority of the vedas; and both elevate their pre-eminent 
saints to divine supremacy. 

In a short essay on their philosophical opinions, which 
will be likewise submitted to the Society, it will be shown 
that a considerable difference of doctrine subsists on various 
points; but hardly more between the two sects, than be¬ 
tween the divers branches' of the single sect of Bauddha. 

It deserves remark, that the Buddhas and the Jainas 
agree in placing within the limits of the same province, 
South Bihdr, and its immediate vicinity, the locality of 
the death and apotheosis of the last Buddha, as of the 
hist Jaina, and of his predecessor and his eldest and fa¬ 
vourite disciple* Both religions have preserved for their 
sacred language the same dialect, the J?dU or Prdertt, 
closely resembling the Mdgadhi or vernacular tongue of 
Magadha (South Binir), Between those dialects {Pali 


P^e 210 of tiitf present volume.. 






OP THE JAl'iJA SECT IN SOUTH~liIHAR. 
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and Prdcfit) there is but a shade of difference,* and they 
are often confounded under a single name. 

The traditional chronology of the two sects assigns nearly 
the same period to their Gautama respectively; for, 
according to the Bauddft&a, the apotheosis of Gautama 
C jddUA took place 548 years before the beginning of the 
Christian era; and according to the Jainas, the apotheosis 
of Mahay! RA, Gautama swamTs teacher, was somewhat 
earlier, viz. about GOO years before the Christian era. 
The lapse of little more than half a century is scarcely too 
great for the interval between tlie death of a preceptor and 
of his pupil; or not so much too great as to amount to 
anachronism. 

Without relying much upon a similarity of name, it may 
yet not be foreign to remark, that the Buddha, who pre¬ 
ceded Gautama buddha, was CaSyapa: and that 
JIaha vf ba, the preceptor of Gautama swa ut , was of 
the race of Ga^yapa. 


I take FAe^wanat’ha to have been the founder of the 
sect of Jaimes, which was confirmed and thoroughly esta- 
bl is heel by MAifXviRA and his disciple Sudharma; by 
whom, and by his followers, both MAHAvfilA and his pre¬ 
decessor PAe&wahat'ka have been venerated as deified 
saints (Jinas), and are so worshipped by the sect to this day. 

A schism; however, seems to have taken place, after 
M a u A v i e a , whoso elder disciple, I^dea biiutj, ako 
named Gautama s w A m i , was by some of his followers 
raised to the rank of a deified mint, under the synonymous 
designation of Buddha ; (for Jina and Buddha bear the 
.same meaning, according to both Buddhists and Jamas). 
The preceding Buddha, according to' this branch of the 
sect, was OaSyapa, who is not improbably the same with 


* Rup.«<h>p bt Lassen, Ettai sur li Pdti } p, If>4 + 
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Srcmana VanohamAna M ah av i RA, son (bomof the 
-wife) of SiddhArt’ha, a SuryavanH prince of the C'ci- 


&ydpa 

It is to be observed, without, however, attaching much 
weight to this coincidence, that the name of StddhAKT’ba 
is common to MahAvIra’S father and to G A U T A M A 
MUiiDifA, whom I suppose to be the same with the Jinas 
disciple, Gautama swIxL 

The appellative Gautama is unquestionably a patronymic 
(derived from GcVeama), however SActa 3inha may have 
come by it, whether as descendant of that lineage, nearer 
or remoter, or for whatever other cause. His predecessor 
among Buddhas is, in like manner, designated by a patro¬ 
nymic as above noticed, vis. OAsIyAI'A. 

The name of Gautama occurs also as an appellative in 
other instances besides that of the sixth Buddha , or of the 
twenty-fourth Jina’s eldest disciple. One of the legislators 
of the Hindus is GAUTAMA, whose aphorisms of law are 
extant * 

The gentile name of the last Buddha has prevailed in 
China and Japan, where he is best known under the desig¬ 
nation of f-JicYA. His appellation of G a u t a m a remains 
current in countries bordering upon India. 


Inscription at Nakhaur.'I' 

^j$p ^ So f^fTPsT 3fT*T s° 

^Tff ?lr*pt S° ^ rf*5H- 

fTT S° '3° - - - 


t Preface to two treatises on 
f See Plate vii 


the Hindu Law of Inheritance, p- x* 
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7W w m vm- 

TrfT TOf ^ ^ ftrtTW 'ip 

f^TIT^ 3° ^ fftfrer 8t?fT II II 

" In the year 168 U Samvdt, on the 15fch day of Vaisdc'hd 
sudi, the lotus of Gautama $WAMfe feet was here placed 
by N1hal6 mother of Tha. (Thaccnr), SangrAma a6- 
VAHDHANA DAsA, son ol' fka. TULASf DASA, SOU of 
Irka. VlMATiA PAHA, of the race of Chcpard and lineage 
of [Bharala CkacmvarU’s] prime councillor j the fortunate 
JiNA-rAjA stfmi, the venerable guide of the great C'ha- 
ratara tribe, being present.” 

The same pious family, which is here recorded for erect¬ 
ing, or more probably restoring, the representation of 
Gatttama swami’s feet at Naklmir, is in like manner 
commemorated by three inscriptions, bearing date six years 
later (vis. 1692 Somvat? for the like pious office of 
erecting images of the feet of MahAvIrA and of his eleven 
disciples, at Pdwdpurt, which, or its vicinity, is in those 
inscriptions stated to be the site of that saint’s extinction 
(nirvdfid) or translation to bliss. ' 

The same names recur, with those of many other persons, 
inhabitants (as this family was) of the town of Bihdr, 
•where a numerous congregation of Jainas seems to have 
then dwelt; and with the same additions and. designations 
more fully set forth : whence it appears, ^that the designa¬ 
tion of " descendant of a prime councillor” bears reference 
to a supposed descent from the prime minister of the 
universal or paramount sovereign, Bharata, son of the 
first Jina K!shabha. 


* The largest of those inscriptions names likewise the reigning 
Emperor, ShJLh JeuXk, 






<SL 


!0 on inscriptions at jAina temples. 

SaJTGrAma and G<S v ardh an A, here joined as an ap¬ 
pellation of one person, are in those inscriptions separated 
as nam.es of two brothers, sons of Tulahi dasa and his 
wife NIhatA In other respects, the inscriptions confirm 
and explain each other.* 


* Copies of those at iVW jmi were not taken in fac-ehmle, Eat 
ate merely transeripta. 
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Q,% the Indian if and Arabian Divisions of the 
Zodiac. 

From the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix, p, 323—376, Calcutta) 1807. 

4to.] 

The researches, of which the result is here laid before 
the Asiatic Society, were undertaken for the purpose of: 
ascertaining correctly the particular stars, which give names 
to the Indian divisions of the zodiac. The inquiry lias, at 
intervals, been relinquished and resumed: it was indeed 
attended with considerable difficulties, gone.o f the native 
astronomers, whom I consulted, were able to point out, in 
the heavens, all the asterisms for which they had names: 
it became, therefore, necessary to recur to their books, in 
which the positions of the principal stars are given. Here 
a fresh difficulty arose from the real or the seeming dis¬ 
agreement of the place of a star, with the division of the 
zodiac, to. which it was referred ; and I was led from the 
consideration of this and of other apparent contradictions, 
to compare carefully the places assigned by the Hindus to 
their naeskatras, with the positions of the lunar mansions, 
as determined by tho Arabian astronomers. After repeated 
examination of this subject with the aid afforded by the 
labours of those who have preceded mo in the same in¬ 
quiry, I now venture to offer to the perusal of the Asiatic 
Society the following remarks, with the hope that they 

will be found to contain a correct ascertainment of the stars 
von. n w 
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by which the Hindus have been. Jong accustomed to trace 
the moon’s path. 

The question, which I proposed to myself for investi¬ 
gation, appeared to me important, and deserving of the 
labour bestowed upon it, as obviously essential towards a 
knowledge of Indian astronomy, and as tending to deter¬ 
mine another question; namely, whether the Indian and 
Arabian divisions of the zodiac had a common origin. Sir 
William Jones thought that they had not; I incline to 
the contrary opinion. The coincidence appears to me too 
exact, in most instances, to be the effect of chance: in 
others, the differences are only such as to authorize the re¬ 
mark, that the nation, which borrowed from the other, has 
not copied with servility, I apprehend that it must have 
been th, Arabs who adopted (with alight variations) a divi¬ 
sion of the zodiae familiar to the Hindus. This, at least, 
seems to be more probable than the supposition, that the 
Indians received their systems from the Arabians: we know, 
that the Hindus have preserved the memory of a former 
situation of the Coluros, compared to constellations, which 
mark divisions of the zodiac in their astronomy; but no 
similar trace remains of the use of the lunar mansions, as 
divisions of the zodiac, among the Arabs, in so very remote 
times. 

It will be found, that I differ much from Sir William 
Jones in regard to the stars constituting the asterisms of 
Indian astronomy. On this, it may be sufficient to remind 
the reader, that Sir William Jones stated only a con¬ 
jecture founded on a consideration of the figure of the 
nacshatra and the number of its stars, compared wilh 
those actually situated near the division of the ecliptic, to 
which the nacsl-atra gives naffie. He was not apprized 
that the Hindus themselves place some of these constella¬ 
tions far out of the limits of the zodiac. 



divisions of the zodiac. 32?^ 

shall examine the several nacshatvixs and lunar man¬ 
sions in their order; previously quoting from the Hindu 
astronomers, the positions assigned to the principal star, 
termed the ydgatdrd. This, according to B R; A H M E <| H p t a , 
(suj cited by LacsiimIdAsa in his commentary on the Sir6- 
-lani,) or according to the Brahms dddkdnta (cited by 
Bh h Dhaka, is the brightest star of each cluster. But 
the Surtjct ■dd.dhdnla specifies the relate situation of the 
Ydgatdrd in respect of the other stars ; and that does not 
always agree with the position of the most conspicuous 
star. 

The number of stars in each nsterism, and the figure 
under which the aster ism is represented, are specified by 
Hindu astronomers: particularly by $ R f f A T i in the 
Ratnamdid. .These, with the positions of the stars rela¬ 
tively to the ecliptic, are exhibited in the annexed table. 
It contains the whole purport of many obscure and almost 
enigmatical verses, of which a verbal translation would be 
nearly as unintelligible to the English reader as the original 
text. 

The authorities, on which I have chiefly relied, because 
they aro universally received by Indian astronomers, are the 
Bury a siddhdnta, Sir omani, and Oraha Idghctva. They 
have been carefully examined, comparing at the same time 
several commentaries. The Ilainanidld of SrIfATj is 
cited for the figures of the asterisms; and .the same passage 
had been noticed by Sir William Jones.* It agrees 
nearly with the text of Vasisht’ha cited by MonI&waiia, 
and is confirmed in most instances by the Muhtoia chintd- 
maiii. The same authority, confirmed with rare exceptions 
by Vasisht’ha SAc alya, and the Abhavcina, is quoted 
for the number of stars in each asterism. The works of 

* As, Res., vol, 
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BltAHMEGtri'TA have not been accessible to me: but the 
Martohi, an excellent commentary on the Siddhdnta giro- 
mudii, by MtTNfsiwARA, adduces from that author a state- 
merit of the positions of the stars; and remarks, that it 
is founded on the Srahme eiddhdnta, contained in tlie 
VishAudhermxiltara* * * § Accordingly, I have found the same 
passage in the Bmhm siddetnia, and verified it by the 
gloss entitled Vdsand; and I, therefore, use the quotation 
without distrust. Later authorities, whose statements coin¬ 
cide exactly with some of the preceding (as Camalacara 
in, the Taiioaviveca) would be needlessly inserted : but one 
(MtrNiswARA in the Siddhdnla sdrvabhauma), exhibiting 
the position of the stars differently, is quoted in the an¬ 
nexed tablff. 

• ; - * 

The manner of observing the places of the stars is not 
explained in the original, works first cited. The 8urya 
HddMntcl only hints briefly, * that the astronomer should 
frame a sphere, and examine the apparent longitude and 
latitude.h’ Commentators^ remarking on this passage, 
describe the manner of making the observation : and the same 
description occurs, with little variation, in commentaries on 
the 8ir6nia/ki.§ They direct a spherical instrument (Go- 
lay antra) to be constructed, according to instructions' con¬ 
tained in a subsequent part of the text. This, as will be 
hereafter shewn, is precisely an armillary sphere. An. ad¬ 
ditional circle graduated for degrees and minutes, is di¬ 
rected to be suspended on the pin.-; of the axis as pivots. 


* Another Brtthmc * iddhint* is entitled the Sdcalya sanhita. The 
author of the MaHcki f therefore, distinguishes the one to which he 
refers* 

t Sp' huiancshlpa and Sp'hutadhruvQca ; which will be esplamed 
further oil 

J Ran4a;v^t’ha and BnfonAiu, 

§ In the Fdsand thtshf#* 1 in the Markin, 
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:t is named V&lkavalaya or intersecting circle, and appears 
tci bo a circle of declination. After noticing this addition 
to the instrument, the instructions proceed to the rectifying 
of the Goiayanim, or armillary sphere, which is to he 
placed, so that tire axis shall point to the pole, and the 


horizon be true by a water-level. 

The instrument being thus placed, the observer is . in¬ 
structed to look at the star Revati through ft sight fitted 
to an orifice at the centre of the sphere; and Staving 
found the star, to adjust by it the end of the sign Pisces 
on the ecliptic. The observer is then to look, through the 
sight, at the yoga star of As mini, or at some other pro¬ 
posed object; and to bring the moveable circle of decli¬ 
nation over it. The distance in degrees, from the inter¬ 
section of this circle and ecliptic, to the yxd of Alina or 
Pisces, is its longitude (dhmvaca) in degrees; and tlie 
number of degrees on the moveable circle of declination, 
from the same intersection to the place of the star, is its 
latitude (yiceJu!pa) north or south,* 

The commentatorsf further remark, that 4 the latitude, 
so found, is (sp’hvkt) apparent, being the place intercepted 
between the star and the ecliptic, on a circle passing 
through the poles; but the true latitude {aaplmto) ia found 
on a circle hung upon the poles of the celestial sphere, as 
directed in another place.’ The longitude, found as above 
directed, is, in like manner, the space intercepted between 
the origin of the ecliptic and a circle of declination passing 


* Father I^rar, and, after him, Biftiv, for reasons stated by 
them (Urariol. Dissert. 2. 2. Ast, Anc. ji, 428.), arc of opinion, that 
the ancient astro no me M referred stars to the equator j and that .Eu¬ 
doxus aud Hipparohos must he eo understood, when speaking of the 
longitudes of stars. Ferhapa.the Greek astronomers, like the Hindus, 
reckoned longitudes upon the ecliptic intersected by circles of decli¬ 
nation, in the manner which has been here explained, 
t JiHUDitAKA Is the most -explicit is point. 
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«» rfati differing, mmtm a r , bm «* 
longitude. The same commentators add, that the longi- 
todea and latitudes, exhibited in the text, are of the de¬ 
scription thus explained: and those, which are stated in 
the Sviya siddhdnla, are expressly affirmed to be adapted 
to the tune when the equinox did not differ from the origin 
of tlie eclip tic in the beginning of Misha. 

ft is obvious, that, if the commentators have rightly 
understood the text of their authors, the latitudes and Ion- 
gicudos there given, require correction. It will indeed 
appear, in the progress of this inquiry, that the positions 
ot atom distant from the ecliptic, as there given, do not 
exuc ly correspond with the true latitudes and longitudes 
to the star* supposed to be intended: and the disagree¬ 
ment may be accounted for, by the circumstance of the 

friM 101X3 g bfien f de in f foannei above do 

Another mode of observation is taught in the Siddhanta 

JEj?"* ; md ^P° unded v the author of the Sul- 
dkanla s^vaohauma. ‘A tube, adapted to the summits a 
gnomon, is thrected towards the star on the merdian: and 
ae hne ul thetube, pointed to the star, is prolonged by a 
thread to the ground The line from the summit of the 
gnomon tp the base is the hypotenuse; the height of the 
gnomon is the prependieular; audits distant from i e 
extremity of the thread is the base of the triangle. There- 
tore, as the hypotenuse is to its base, so is the radios to a 
W, tap, .tad, the sine of the «, 

the angle itself, are known. If it exceed the latitude, the 
declination is south; or, if the contrary, it !s nortl , Tho 

t^r 101 '/!, ttSfa W calculation 

the „! /' “ ! W mght ’ “ d f ™> «* right ascension „f 
tho n for that tune. The declination of tho coTOnond- 

ng point of the ecliptic bto ng found, the sum or difference 
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of the declinations, according as they are of the same or of 
different denominations is the distance of the star from the 
ecliptic. 1 ho longitude of the same point is computed; 
and from these elements, with the actual precession of the 
equinox, may be calculated the true longitude of the star; 
as also its latitude on a circle passing through the pole ,3 of 
the ecliptic.* 

Such, if I have rightly comprehended the meaning in a 
single and not very accurate copy of the text, is the purport of 
the directions given in the Siddhdnta su.ndara and sdrva- 
bhauma: the only works in which the true latitudes and lon¬ 
gitudes of the stars are attempted to be given. All the rest 
exhibit the longitude of the star's circle of declination, and 
its distance from the ecliptic measured on that circle. 

I suppose the original observations, of which the result 
is copied from Bkahmegopta and the S-An/a siddhdnta. 


with little variation, by successive authors, to have been, 
made about the time, when the vernal equinox was near 
the first degree of Misha* The pole then was nearly 
seventeen degrees and a quarter from its present position 
and stood 11 little beyond the star near the ear of the 
Cameleopard. On this supposition it will be accordingly 
found, that the assigned places of the naeshatras are easily 
reconcile able to the positions of stars likely to be meant. 

f. shall here remark, that the notion of a polar star, com¬ 
mon to tho Indian and Grecian celestial spheres, implies 
considerable antiquity. It cannot have been taken from 


our present pole-star (« TTrsse minoris), which, as Mona. 
Baillt has observed,! W83 remote from the pole, when 


Brapmeqdpta wrote soon after that period; and the S-irya 
siddhdnla ia probably a work of nearly the same age. Mr. BkKtikj 
considers it ns more modern (As. Bea., vol. vi.)= it certainly cannot 
be more ancient; for the equinox mast have past the beginning of 
Afs'iAa, or have been near it, when that -yk was eo posed, 
f Astronomic Aucieune, p, 511 . ^ 
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EudOXOS described the sphere ; at which time; according 
to the quotation of Hippauchos, there was a star situated 
at the pole of the world. * f B A ILLY conjectures, as the 
intermediate stats of the sixth magnitude axe too small to 
have designated the pole, that k Draconis was the star 
meant by EtlPO'XtJS, which had been at its greatest ap¬ 
proximation to the pole, little more than four degrees from 
it, about 1326 year’s before Christ, It must have been 
distant, between seven and eight degrees of a great circle, 
when Eonoxtrs wrote. Possibly the great star in the 
Dragon (« .Draconis), which is situated very near to the 
circle described by the north pole round the pole of the 
ecliptic, had been previously designated as the polar shir. 
It was within one degree of the north pole about 2836 years 
before Christ. As we know, that the ides, coo Id not be 
taken from the .star in the tail of Ursa minor, we are forced 
to choose between Bailey's conjecture or the supposition 
of a still greater antiquity. I should, therefore, be inclined 
to extend to the Indian sphere, his conjecture respecting 
that of Etrooxtrs. 

I .shall now proceed to compare the nacshatms, with the 
ma/nzHe of the moon, or lunar mansions. 

I. Aswini, now the first nmshatra, but anciently the last' 
but one, probably obtained its present situation at the head 
of the Indian asterisms, when the beginning of the zodiac, 
was referred to the first degree of Mesha, or the Earn, on 
the Hindu sphere. As measuring a portion of the zodiac 
it occupies the first 13° 20' of Misha,: and its beginning 
follows immediately after the principal star hi the last 
nacshatra (llevati), reckoned, by some exactly, by others 
nearly, opposite to tho very conspicuous one, which forms 
the fourteen tit asteiism. Considered as a constellation 


• HirPiBCtfDP. C§ tent, on Audios, lib. i, p. 179. 








Aiwini compiles three stars figured as a horse's Bead ; 
and the principal, which is also the northern one, is stated 
by all ancient authorities, in 10° N, and 8° E. irom the 
beginning of Media. 

The first mansil, or lunar mansion, according to the 
Arabs, Sis entitled Sheratrtn, (by the Persians corruptly 
called, as in the oblique case, 8kr.ratain) , and comprises 
two stars of the third magnitude on the head of Aries, in 
lat. 6° 36' and 7° 5T N,, and long, 26* * * § 13' and 27° 7'.* 
With the addition of a third, also in the head of the Ram, 
the asterism is denominated Askrut, The bright star of 
the second or third magnitude which is out of the figure of 
the Ram, according to UlUOH beo, but on the nose 
according to HhtahchOr cited by this author from .Pto¬ 
lemy, is determined Ndtik * it is placed in lat. 9° 30' N. 
and long. I s 0° 43', and is apparently the same with the 
principal star in the, Indian asterism; for M V HAM .if E D of 
Tizin, in his table of declination and right ascension, ex¬ 
pressly terms it the first Star of the Sheraiain.f 

Many pa-hdits, consulted by me, have concurred in point¬ 
ing to the three bright stars in the head of Aries (« ft and y) 
for the Indian constellation Attaint. The first star of 
Arles (*) was also shown to Dr, Muster, at Ujjayint, 
for the principal one in this asterism; and Mr, DavisJ 
states the other two, as those which were pointed out to 
him by a skilful native astronomer, for the stars that dis¬ 
tinguish Atiwini. The same three stars, but with the addi¬ 
tion of three others, were indicated to Le Gektil, for this 
constellation.§ I entertain, therefore, no doubt, that Sic 


* Hvck's Ulugh leg, p, 5R, 

f HvDn’si Com. on Ulugh beg* 8 tables, p, 07. 

J As. voL ii, p. 226. 

§ M^rrt, Acad, Scian., 1772, P. ii.*, \k 209. 
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William; Jones* was right in placing the three stars of, 
■A mini in, and near, the head of the Ram ; and it is evident 
that the first nucshatra of the Hindus ts here rightly deter¬ 
mined, in exact conformity with the first lunar mansion of the 
Arabs; although the longitude of a Arietis exceed, by half a 
degree, that which is deduced, for the end of A swini, from the 
supposed situation of the Virgin’s spike opposite to the be¬ 
ginning of this nacshatra ; and although its circle of decli¬ 
nation be 13° instead of 8° from the principal star in Bevati. 

II, Bharani, the second Indian asterism, comprises 
three stars figured by the Ydni or pudendum mul'tebre- : and 
all ancient authorities concur iu placing the principal 
and southern star of this nacshalra in 12° N. The second 
ma mu, entitled Butain , is placed by Ultpqh BEGf in 
iat. 1 12 and 3 1.2'; and this cannot possibly lie recon¬ 
ciled with the Hindu constellation. But Mohammed of 
TizinX assigns to the bright star of Butain a declination 
of 23° N. exceeding by nearly 2° the declination allotted 
by him to Ndtih, or his first star in Sherdidin. This 
agrees with the difference between the principal stars of 
Asivmi and Bharani ; and it may be inferred, that some 
among the Mu ham me dun astronomers have concurred with 
the Hindus, in referring the second constellation to stars 
that form Musca. There were no good grounds for .-op¬ 
posing BharaAi to correspond with three shirs on the tail 
of the Ram ;§ and I have no doubt, that the stars, which 
compose this naeshatra, have been rightly indicated to me, 
as three in Musca, forming a triangle almost equilateral: 
their brightness, and their equal distance from the first and 
third as ter is ms, corroborate this opinion, which will be 
confirmed by showing, as will be done in the progress of 


* As. Ben., vol, it, p. 293. 
J See Commentary, p, 97, 


f Hyde, p. 61. 

5 A a. voJ, ii, p T 298, 
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)is comparison, that the mcehdtrm are not restricted to 
the limits of the zodiac. 

HI* Gntticd now the third, but formerly the. first, 
.tacskatrc, consists of six stare figured as ei knife or razor, 
and the principal and southern star is placed in 4J° or 5° N. 
and in 65 sixths ot' degrees (or 10° 50') from its own com¬ 
mencement, according to the Biirya dddhdnta, or 37" 2d' to 
38° from the beginning of Meska, according to the Bid- 
dhin.ta simmarui, and Gy aha Idghava respectively. This 
longitude of the circle of declination corresponds nearly 
with that of the bright star in the Pleiades, ■which is 40'’ of 
longitude distant from the principal star of RevaH. 

The stars indicated by Ulugh. meg for Thurayyd, also 
correspond exactly with the Pleiades; and these were 
pointed out to the Jesuit missionaries,* as they have since 
been to every other inquirer, for the third ndcshatra. If 
any doubt existed, Mythology might assist in determining 
the question ; for the CHtticds are six nymphs, who nursed 
Scan da, the god of war, named from these, his foster 
mothers, Caetic6ya or Shanmatura, 

IV. We retain on our celestial globes the Arabic name 
of the fourth lunar mansion Debaraa (or with the article, 
Aldebardn ): applied hy ua, however, exclusively to the 
bright star called the Bull’s eye; and which is unquestion¬ 
ably the same v. ith the principal and eastern star of Rdhiid 
placed in 4£°or5°S. and 4!H" E, by the Hindu writers 
on Astronomy. This naoskatra, figured as a wheeled car¬ 
riage, comprises five stars, out of the seven which the Greeks 
named the Hyades. The Arabs, however, like the Hindus 
reckon five stars only in the as ter rim; and Sir William 
Jones rightly supposed them to be in the head and neck 
of the Bull; they probably are « p y i t Tauri, agreeably to 
Mons, Bailly’s conjecture. - !* 


• Costard’s Hist of Astr„ p, 51. B*1 laris Asir. Ind., p. 134, 

t Astr. Ind,, p, 129, 
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Hindu astronomers define a point in. this constellation, 
of some importance in their fanciful astrology. According 
to the Surya siddhdnta, when a planet is in the 7th de¬ 
gree of Vrisha (Taurus) and has more than two degrees 
of south latitude, or, as commentators expound the pas¬ 
sage, 2° ^O'; the planet 1" said to out the cart of iidldni. 
This is denominated sacaiabhsda, or the section of the 
wain. Lai.ia and the Graha Idghava give t n early the 
same definition ; and it is added in the work last men¬ 
tioned, that, when Mars, Saturn, and the Moon, are in 
that position (which, occurs, in regard to the moon, when 
the node is eight nacskatras distant from Pwnarvasu, and 
might happen in regard to the rest during another yvga ), 
the world is involved in great calamity. Accordingly, the 
purdnas contain a legendary story of BAjSahai’ha's dis¬ 
suading Saturn from so traversing the constellation RdJdm. 

Y. MrigaUras, the fifth naeshatra, represented by an 
antelope’s head, contains three stars; the same which con¬ 
stitute the fifth lunar mansion Hahlh; for the distance of 
10 s S. assigned to the northern star of this naeshatra, will 
agree with no other hut one of the three in the head of 
Orion. The difference of longitude (24° to 251°) from 
CHitied corresponds with sufficient exactness; and so docs 
the longitude of its circle of declination (02° to 6$) from 
the end of PJvati; since the true longitude of a Orionis,. 
from the principal star in Hevati (£ Piscium) Is fiSi}". \1 
was a mistake to suppose this asterism to comprise stars in 
the feet, of Gemini, or in the Galaxy,* 

VI. ArcZrct, the sixth naeshatra, consists of a single 
bright star, described as a gem, and placed in 9° S, by 
one authority, but in 11" by others, and at the distance of 
4^ to 4" in longitude from the last asterism. This indi¬ 
cates the star in the shoulder of Orion (a Orionis); not, as 


* A a, Res,, vol* ii* p, 299, 
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was conjectured by Sir William Jones, the star in the 
knee of Pollux/* 

The sixth lunar mansion is named by the Arabs, JIandh; 
and comprises two stars in the feet of the second Twin, 
according to Ulugh beg, though others make it to bo 
Ids shoulder, f Muhammed of Tizin allots five stars to 
this constellation; and the Kdjiius, among various mean¬ 
ings of Handh, says, that it is a name for five stars in the 
left arm of Orion; remarking, also, tlmt the lunar man¬ 
sion is named Tahdyi, comprising three stars called 
Tahydt. Hither way, however, the Indian and Arabian 
asterisms appear in this instance irreconcileable- 

VII. The seventh nacshatra, entitled Punarmm, and 
represented by a house, or, according to a Sanscrit work 
cited by Sir William Jones,* a bow, is stated by astro¬ 
nomers as including four stars, among which the principal 
and eastern one is 30° or 32 c from the fifth astcriam ; but 
placed by all authorities in 6° N. This agrees with 

Geminorum) one of the two, stars in the heads of the 
Twins, which together constitute the seventh lunar mansion 
Zirad , according to Muhammed of Tus and Muhaimed 
of Tizin and other Arabian authorities. § 

It appeal's from a rule of Sanscrit grammar,]) that Pu~ 
narvam i-, as a name for a constellation, is properly dual, 
implying, as it may be supposed, two stars. On this 
ground, a conjecture may be rrflsed, that Punarvam ori¬ 
ginally comprised two stars, though four are now assigned 
to it. Accordingly, that number is retained in the Sdcalya 
eankitd. 


It may be further observed, that the seventh lunar 


* As. Rea., vol. ii, p. 298. f Hyde, Cora. p. 7 and 44 . 
t Aa, Rea,, vol. ii. p. 295. 5 Hxi>k op Uruon bbq, p. 43 . 
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mansion of the Arabs is named Zirad ul a&ed according to 
J AffHAEi and others cited by Hyde;* and that the Kdmus 
makes this term to be die name of eight stars in the form 
of a bow. 

Upon the whole, the agreement of the Indian and Ara¬ 
bian constellations is here apparent, notwithstanding a 
variation in the number of the stars; and I evnehide, that 
Punarvasu comprises, conformably with Sir William 
Jones’s supposition,! stars in the heads of the twins; 
•viz a, 0, Oeminormn; and which were indicated to .Dr. 
Hunter by a Hindu astronomer at Ujjayihi: to which, 
perhaps, 0 and * may be added to complete the number of 
.four. 

VIII. Pushy a, the eighth nsterism, is described as an 
arrow; and consists of three stars, the chief of which, 
being also the middlemost, Iras no latitude, and is 12° or 
13° distant from the seventh asterism, being placed by 
Hindu astronomers in 106° of longitude. This is evidently 
3 Cancri; and does not differ widely from the eighth lunar 
mansion PcthT&h, which, according to 1 Ulugh beg and 
others,; consists of two stars, including the nebula of 
dancer. The Indian constellation comprises two other 
stars, besides 3 Cancri, which are perhaps y and 0 of the 
same constellation; and Sir William Jones’s conjecture, 
that it consists of stars in the body and daws' of Cancer 
was not far from the truth. 

IX. The ninth asterism, Asleshd, contains five stars 
figured as a potter’s wheel, and of which the principal, 
or eastern one is placed in 7° S.» and according to different 
tables, 107°, 108“, or 109°, E. This appears to he intended 
for the bright star in the southern claw of Cancer (« Cancri), 

• Com. oa Union mm, p. 44. t As. Rea,, vo). ii. p. 299. 

J Htfi Cora., p. 45. 








and cannot be reconciled with the loner mansion Tarf or 
Tar/ak, which comprises two stars* near the lion's eye; 
the northernmost being placed by Mu hammed of Tit in 
in 24' of N- declinatioat The Jesuit missionaries, if 
rightly quoted by Costar i>+ made AsUshd correspond 
with the bright stars in the heads of Castor and Pollux, 
together with Procyon. Tins is evidently erroneous. Sir 
William Jones's supposition that AsleAtd might answer 
to the face and name of Leo, nearly concurs with the 
Arabian determination of this lunar mansion, but disagrees 
with the place assigned to the stars by Hindu astronomers. 
ItAiLLY committed the same mistake, when he aflirmed, 
that Asl-e'sld is the lion’s bead.tj 

X. The tenth asterisrn, Maglid, contains, like the hist, 
five stars; but which are figured as a house. The princi¬ 
pal or southern one has no latitude ; and, according to all 
authorities, has 129° longitude. This is evidently Begulus 
(* I'eonis) : which is exactly i29£ a distant from the hist star 
i n Rdvati . 

According to the Jesuits cited by Costard, Maghd 
anwers to the Lion’s mane and heart; and the tenth 
Umar mansion of the Arabians, Je.hhah., comprises three 
(some say four) stars, nearly in the longitude of the lion’s 
heart.|| In this instance, therefore, the Indian and Arabian 
divisions of the zodiac coincide: and it is owing to an 
oversight, that Sir William Jones states the nr.mliatm 
as composed of stars in the lion’s leg and haunch. It 
appears to consist of« y f t, and %> Leonis. 

XL Two stars, constituting the eleventh naeshatm, or 
preceding Fkdlguni which is represented by a couch or 

“ Hydr s Coin., [). 8. f Com., p. loi, 

t Hist, or Astr„p. 51. 5 Aset. Ind„ p. MS. 
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bedstead, are determined by the place of the chief star 
(the northernmost according to the Surya mcldhdvta) in 12° 
N. and 144" K or, according to Bkahme(! upta, the 
SlrdmaM and the Graha Idgkava 147° or 148° E. They 
are probably 5 arid Learns: the same which form the 
lunar mansion Zubrah or Khertdn* 

It may be conjectured* that Bkahmi'/jttpta and Bmas- 
cara selected the southern for the principal star: while 
the Siirya viddhdnta took the northern : hence the latitude, 
stated by those several Hindu authorities, is the mean 
between both stars; and the difference of longitude, com¬ 
pared to the preceding and subsequent asierisins* inay be 
exactly reconciled upon this supposition. 

XII Two other stars* constituting the twelfth nacvkatra, 
ov following Phdlgmd which is likewise figured ;us a bed* 
are ascertained by the place of one of them (the northern¬ 
most) IS" N. and 155° E. This indicates 0 X^eonis; the 
same which singly constitutes the Arabian lunar mansion 
B$rfah;\ though Muhammed of Tizin seems to hint 
that it consists of more than one star,} By an error re¬ 
garding the origin of the ecliptic on the Indian sphere, Sir 
W 1 1.Lr am JoNns refers to the preceding namkatra, the 
principal star of this asterism* 

XHL Rasta, the thirteenth nmskaira, has the name 
and figure of a hand; and is suitably made to contain 
five stars. The principal one, towards the west, next to 
the north-western star* is placed according to all authori¬ 
ties in 11° and 170° J3. This can only belong to the con¬ 
stellation Corvus; and accordingly five stars in that con¬ 
stellation (« & y 8 * Com), have been pointed out to rae by 
Hindu astronomers for this nacskatsa. 

9 HifDE^ Uluge 6Efi f p, 76, Rtul Com*, p. ^17* 
f Hyde t h Ulugh dkg, p. 76* and Ceil' . p. 47* 
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A wwd, Mie thirteenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, is 
described as containing the same number of stars, situated 
under Virgo, and so disposed as to resemble the letter A!if. 
They are placed by Ulugh beg in the wing.* 

In this instance the Indian and Arabian divisions of the 
zodiac have nottiing in common but the number of stars 
and their agreement of longitude, Tt appears, however, 
from a passage cited from StfFi by Hyde/J" that the Arabs 
have also considered the constellation of Corvus as a man¬ 
sion of the moon, 

XIV, The fourteenth naeshatrd, iigured as a pearl, is a 
single star named Chitrd. It is placed by the Surua 
isiddhdiiia in 2° S. and 180° 38,, and by 'BSAHMiiflur r a, 
the Sirdmani and Graha laghrnd, in 1|° or 2° S. and 
183° R This agrees with the Virgin's spike (« Virginia ;) 
and Hindu astronomers have always pointed ont that star 
for Chitrd. The same star constitutes the fourteenth lunar 
mansion of the Arabs, named from it Simdc ul adzi. Le 
Oentil’s conjecture]:, that the fourteenth naeshatra coin- 
prises the two stars S and s Virginia, was entirely erroneous. 
And Moos. Bailly was equally incorrect in placing d 
Virginia in the middle of this asterism.g 

XV. Another single star constitutes the fifteenth nac~ 
shutra, Swdti, represented by a coral bead. The Sui'ya 
siddhdnta, Beahjieguh'a, the Sirdmani and Graha 
tdghava, concur in placing it in 37° N. They differ one 
degree in the longitude of its circle of declination; three of 
these authorities malting it 199 1 ’, and the other 198°, 

The only conspicuous star, nearly in tho situation thus 
assigned to Swdti, (and the Indian astronomers would 
hardly travel so far from the zodiac to seek an obscure 

* Hyde's Ulugh beg, jj. 80. t Com,, p. 82. 
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;) is Arcturus, 33" N. of the ecliptic in the circle of 
declination, and 19fy E. from the principal star of JRevati. 

I urn therefore disposed to believe, that Swdfi has been 
rightly indicated to me by a native astronomer who pointed 
out Arctums for this nacshatra. The longitute, stated by 
Mi ni3 war a (viz. l^°less than Chitrd) indicates the same 
star: but, if greater reliance be placed on his latitudes, the 
star intended may be e Bootis, At all events, Mons. 
Bailly mistook, when he asserted, on the authority of Le 
GENTIL, that the fifteenth naoshatra is marked by « Vir¬ 
ginia ; and that this star is situated at the beginning of the 
nacshatra;* 

The Indian asterism totally disagrees with the lunar 
mansion Gkctfr, consisting of three stars in the Virgin’s 
foot, according to Uluoh beo,+ but in, or near, the 
balance, according to others. 

XVI. Visdc'ha, the sixteenth nacshatra, consists of 
four stars described as a festoon. Authorities differ little 
as to the situation of the principal and northernmost star: 
placing it in 1°, 1° 20', or 1°$0' S., and in 212°, 212' 5 5' or 
213° E. The latitude seems to indicate the bright star in 
the southern Scale (<* Librae), though the longitude dis¬ 
agree : for this suggests a remote star (possibly x Librae). I 
apprehend the first to be nearest the truth ; and hence 
conclude the four stars to be « * / Librm and y Scorpii. 

The sixteenth lunar mansion, named Zubanah or Znbd- 
niyah , is according to Mohammed of Tizin,\ the bright 
star in the northern Scale (j8 Libroo), which Sir Wit, LIAM 
Jones supposed to be the fifteenth ndcshatra. 

Father Soociet, by whom Corona Borealis is stated 


• Aatr. Iud., p. 139 and 227. 
f Hyde, p. 82, and Com., p. 50. 
J IIydb, Com., p. 104. 





for the as ter ism Viidc'hd, is censored by Sir William 
JGSm, under an impression, that alt. the nacshafms most 
be- sought within the zodiac. The in formation, received by 
.Father Souoiet, does appeal to have been erroneous; but 
the same mistake was committed by a native astronomer, 
who showed to me the same constellation for ViMc'kd ; 
and the naoskatms are certainly not restricted to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ecliptic. 

XVII. Four stars, (or, according to a different reading, 
three,) described as a row of oblations, that is, in a right 
line, constitute the seventeenth naeshatra named Anu- 
radhd. Here also, authorities differ little as to the situa¬ 
tion of the chief and middlemost star; which is placed iri 3°» 
or 2 !> , or 1° 45' 8., and in 224° or 224“ 5' E, This must in¬ 
tend the star near the head of the Scorpion (<S Seorpionis); and 
the as ter ism probably comprises #5 w and p Scorpion is.' 

The seventeenth lunar mansion of the Arabs called Iclil 
or leUtu’ljebhah, contains four (some say three, and others 
eix,*) stars lying in a straight line. Those assigned by 
Ulugh Bnaf for this mansion, are ji H v * Scorpion is. 

Here the Indian and Arabian divisions appear to concur 
exactly ; and Sir W f L L i A M Jon eh,; as well as the mis¬ 
sionaries cited by Costard, § have apparently understood 
the same stars; though the latter extend the naeshatra to 
the constellation Serpentarius. 

XVII f. Jijdxht'ha, the eighteenth naeshatra, comprises 
three stars figured as a ring. In regard to this, also 
authorities arc nearly agreed in the position of the prin¬ 
cipal and middlemost star, placed in 4°, or ,T* S., and 
in 229°, 22!)° o', or 2,‘J0° E. This position clearly indicates 
Airfares or the Scorpion’s heart (« Seorpionis); which is 


KEkdb, Cora,, p. 51. 
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also the eighteenth lunar mansion; named Kalb or Kali &- 
Vdhah. The three stars of the Indian as ter ism may be 
« a and t Scolrpioms. 


XIX The nineteenth asfcerism, Mi'da, represented hy a 
lion’s tail, contains eleven stars, of which the characteristic 
one, the easternmost, is placed in 1)°, 8'|^ or 8 n S. and in 
$fjjpy or 212° E. Although the latitude of v Scorploms be 
.five degrees too great, there seems little doubt that either 
that or the star east of it, marked *>, must be intended ; and 
this determination agrees with the eighteenth lunar mansion 
of the Arabs called Shaulah, consisting of two stars near the 
Scorpion’s sting. The Hindu asterism probably includes all 
the stars placed by ns in the Scorpion’s tail, viz. e ^ f ij 3 1 * 
A v and *■ Scorpionis., 

XX. The twentieth naeshatra, entitled preceding Ashd- 
dka. figured as an elephant’s tooth, or as a couch, consists 
of two stars, of which the most northern one is placed in 
Sj^SJVor 5 ( ’ S., and 254“ or 255° E. This mute with A, 
Sagittarii, which is also one of the stars of the twentieth 
lunar mansion called Kdaim. It consists of four, or, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, of eight stars. The Indian 
astertera seemingly comprises $ and e. Sagittarii. 

XXI. Two stars constitute the twenty-first asterism, 
named the subsequent Ashddha, which is represented by a 
couch or by an elephant's tooth. The principal star, which 
also is the most northerly one, is placed in' o° S., and 2 b 0° 
or 261° E. This agrees with a star in the body of Sagit¬ 
tarius (r Sagittarii),,and the other star is perhaps the one 
marked r. 

The twenty-first lunar mansion of the Arabians, named 
Baldah, comprises six stars, two of which are placed by 
JhlEAMMEn of Tzzin in declination 21° and 16 n . One 
of these must be a star in the head of Sagittarius. Some 
authors, on the contrary, describe the lunar mansion as 




■ 

destitute of stars.* At all events, the Hindu and Arabian 
divisions appear, ia this instance, to be but imperfectly re- 
concileable, 

XXII. Three stars, figured as a, triangle, or as the nut 
of the floating Trapa, from the twenty-second asterism, 
named AbhijU ; which, in the modern Indian astronomy, 
does not occupy an equal portion of the ecliptic with the 
other 'uaGshatras, but. is carved out of the contiguous divi¬ 
sions. Its place (meaning that of its brightest star) is very 
remote from the zodiac ; being in 60° or 62'’ N. The lon¬ 
gitude of its circle of declination, according to different 
authorities, is 2fj5°, 26G° 40', or 268°. Probably the 
bright star in the Lyre is meant. It was shewn to Dr. 

Hunter, at Ujjaymi for the chief star in Abhijii ; and 
the same was pointed out to me for the asterism, by a 
Hindu astronomer at this place. 

The Arabian lunar mansion Zdbih , consists} of two stars 
(some reckon fourf) in the horns of Capricorn, totally dis¬ 
agreeing with the Indian n&cs/idtm, 

XXIII. Sravcind, the twenty-third nacsbatra, repre¬ 
sented by three footsteps, contains three stars, of which 
one, the middlemost, is by all authorities placed in 30° N;, 
hut they differ as to its longitude ; the S&rytt siddhdnta 
placing it in 280”; Brahmeuupta and the Sirmnani, in 
278°; and the Grab a Idghava in 275°. The assigned 
latitude indicates the bright star in. the Engle, whence the 
three may be itiferred to b c m 0 and y Aquikb. 

The twenty-third mansion of the moon, called by the 
Arabs Bald, consists of two star's in the left hand of Aqua¬ 
rius. Consequently the Arabian and Hindu divisions are 
here at variance. 
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ON THE INDIAN AND ABAKAN 

XXIV. Dhanishl'Ud , the twenty-fourth asterism, is re¬ 
presented by’ a drum or tabor. It comprises four stars, one 
o; which {the westernmost) is placed in 36" N., and ac¬ 
cording to the /SVt vya, siddhmda, BkAHui gupta and 
toe Sirdmant-i in 290° hi., though the Graha Idghava state 
286" only, This longitude of the circle of declination, and 
the distance of the star on it from the ecliptic, indicate the 
Dolphin; and the four stars probably arena $ y and S Bel■ 
phini. The same constellation is mentioned by the Jesuit 
missionaries as corresponding to DhanUhi'hd f and there 
can be little doubt that the ascertainment is coirect. The 
longitude stated by MuniAvaka, (vu. 204° 12') supports 
the conclusion, though his latitude (26" 25') be too small. 
To determine accurately the position of this nacshatra is 
important, 0.3 the solistitial colure, according to the ancient 
astronomers, passed through the extremity of it, and through 
the middle of A sUshd. 

The twenty-fourth mansion, called by the Arabs Mud, 
comprises two stars in Aquarius (0 and | Aquarii); totally 
disagreeing with the Hindu division. 

XXV. Satabhvshd, the twenty-fifth nacshatra, is a clus¬ 
ter of a hundred stars figured by a circle. The principal 
one, or brightest, has no latitude; or only a third, or at the 
utmost half, a degree of south latitude ; and all the' tables 
concur in placing it in long. 320". This will suit best with- 
A Aquarii. These hundred stars may be sought iHh 'the 
stream from the Jar, where Sir William Jones places 
the ■nacshatra ; and in the right leg of Aquarius. 

AkhHyah, the twenty-fifth lunar. mansion, is- stated to 
consist of three stars only, which seem to be the three in 
the wrist of the right hand of Aquarius.! However, it ap¬ 
pears from Ulugh beg’s tables, as well as from Mu- 
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HAMMED of Ilzina, that four stars are assigned to this 
mansion.* 

4 Hi)idu and Arabian asterisms differ here less 

widely than, in the instances lately noticed : and a passage, 
cited by HYDE from FmozABArd, even intimates the cir¬ 
cular figure of the constellation, f 

XX VI. The twenty-sixth of the Indian as tens ms, called 
the preceding Bhddmpada, consists of two stars repre¬ 
sented by a couch or bed, or else by a double-headed 
figure; one of which is placed by Hindu astronomers in 
24° INF., and 325° or 326 u E. The only conspicuous star, 
nearly in that situation, is the bright star in Pegasus (« Pe- 
gasi) ; and the other may be the nearest considerable ,stav 
in the same constellation (f Pegasi). I should have consi¬ 
dered Pegasi to be the second star of this naeshdtra, 
were not its y6ga or chief star expressly said to be the most 
northerly. Mukdddim, the twenty-sixth lunar mansion, 
consists ol the two brightest stars in Pegasus {% and $J) ; 
and thus the two divisions of the zodiac nearly concur. 

XX\ IT, .Two other stars constitute the twenty-seventh 
lunar mansion named the subsequent JBhddrapada. They 
are figured as a-twin, or person with a double face, or else 
as a conch. The position of one of them (the most northerly) 
is stated in 2G° or 27° N., and 337° E I suppose the 
bright star in the head of Andromeda to he meant; and the 
other star to be the one in the extremity of the wing of 
Pegasus, (y Pegasi). This agrees exactly with the twenty- 
seventh lunar mansion of the Arabians, called Muakkher. 

I 1 or Ulugh leg as,signs those stars to ih§ 

XXVIII. The last of the twenty-eight asterisms is 
named nevaii, and comprises thirty-two stars figured as 
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a tabor- All authorities agree that die principal star, 
which' should be the southernmost, has no latitude, and 
two of them assert no longitude; but some make it ten 
minutes short of the origin of the ecliptic, viz. 3o9 f> 50'. 
This (dearly marks the star on the ecliptic; in the string of 
the Fishes (C Piscium); and the ascertainment of it is im¬ 
portant in regard to the adjustment of the Hindu sphere. 
The Arabic name of the 28tb mansion, Itishii , signifying 
a cord, seems to indicate a star nearly in the same position. 
But the constellation, as described by JAUHARf cited by 
Gonus;consists of a multitude of stars in the shape of a 
fish, and termed Betnv’lh'tit ; in the navel of which is the 
lunar mansion; and Muhammkd of Tizin, with some 
others, also makes this lunar mansion to bo the same with 
BetmClhut, which appears, however, to be the bright star 
in the girdle of Andromeda (0 Andromeda;) ; though others 
describe it as the northern Fish, extending, however, to the 
horns of the Ram,* The lunar mansion and Indian as to¬ 
ri sm are, therefore, not reeoneiieable in this last instance. 
The result of the comparison shows, J hope satisfactorily, 
that the Indian aster isms, which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic, generally consist of nearly the same stars, which 
constitute the lunar mansions of the Arabians: but, in a 
few instances, they essentially differ. The Hindus have 
likewise adopted the division of the ecliptic and zodiac into 
twelve signs or constellations, agreeing in figure and de¬ 
signation with those of the. Greeks ; and differing merely 
in the place of the constellations, which are carried on 
the Indian sphere a few degrees further west than on the 
Grecian. That the Hindus took the hint of this mode of 
dividing the ecliptic from the Greeks, is not perhaps alto¬ 
gether improbable; but, if such be the origin of it they 
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have not implicitly received the arrangement suggested to 
them, but have reconciled and adapted it to their own ; in¬ 
dent distribution of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts. * 

In like manner, they may have either received or given 
the hint of an armillary sphere as art instrument for astro¬ 
nomical observation : but certainly they have not copied 
the instrument which was described by Ptolemy, for the 
construction differs considerably, 

In the Arabic epitome of the Almagest entitled Tahrirv’L- 
mejesU,]' the amillary sphere {Zdt id halk) is thus de¬ 
scribed. u Two equal circles are placed at right angles ; 
the one representing the ecliptic, the other the solstitial 
colure. Two pins pass through the poles of the ecliptic ; 
and two other pins are placed on tho poles of the equator. 
On the first two pins are suspended a couple of circles^ 
moving the one within, tho other without, the first men¬ 
tioned circles, and representing two secondaries of the 
ecliptic. On the two other pins a circle is placed, which 
encompasses the whole instrument, and within which the 
different circles turn ;; it represents the meridian. Within 
the inner secondary of the ecliptic a circle is fitted to it, in 
the same plane,’ and turning in it. This is adapted to 
measure latitudes. To this internal circle, two apertures* 
or sights, opposite to each other, and without its plane 
me adapted, like the sights of an instrument for altitudes 
Tho armillary sphere is complete when consisting of these 
sir; circles. The ecliptic and secondaries arc to be gra- 


* According to the longitude of the three brightest stars of -A,nes r 
as stated by Ptotwiv, 10° 407° 40^ and 6° iQ r f (I quote from 

am Arabic epitome of the Almagest) j the origin of tho ecliptic, in the 
Greels book which ia most likely to have become known in Itrijia, in 
6° 20' from the star which the Hindua have selected to mark the 
commencement of the ecliptic* 

f By the celebrated JFAsfiiuDofN Tusf ; from the xlrabic version 
of Xb’haji ben ildjtyju'Nj which wan revised by ThAbit, 
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duated as minutely as may'lje practicable* It is best w 
place both secondaries m by some directed, within the 
ecliptic (instead of placing one of them with oat it), that 
the complete revolution of the outer secondary may not 
be obstructed by the pins at the poles of the equator. The 
Meridian, likewise, should be doubled, or mad© to consist 
of two circles; the external one graduated, and the internal 
one moving within it Thus the pole may be adjusted at 
its proper elevation above the horizon of aiiy place. The 
instrument so constructed consists of seven circles. 

“It is remarked, that when the circle representing the 
meridian, is placed in the plane of the true meridian, .so 
that it cuts the plane of the horizon at right angles, and 
one of the poles of the equator is elevated above the hori¬ 
zon conformably with the latitude of the place; then the 
motions of all the circles round the pales represent the 
motions of the universe. 

lt After rectifying thd meridian, if it be wished, to ob¬ 
serve the sun and moon together, the outer secondary of 
the ecliptic must be made to intersect the ecliptic at the 
sun's place for that time: and the solstitial colure must be 
moved an til the place of intersection be opposite to the sum 
Both circles are thus adjusted to their true places; or if 
any other object but the sun, be observed, the colure is 
turned, until the object be seen in its proper place, on that 
secondary referred to the ecliptic : the circle representing 
the ecliptic being at the same time in the plane of the 
true ecliptic and in its proper situation* Afterwards, the 
inner secondary is turned towards the moon (or to any star 
intended to be observed), and the smaller circle within it, 
bearing the two sights, is turned, until the moon, (or to 
any star intended to be observed), and the smaller circle 
within it, bearing the two sights, is turned, until the moon 
bo seen in the line of the apertures. The intersection of the 
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and ecliptic is the place of the moon in 
longitude; and the arc of the secondary, between the aper¬ 
ture and the ecliptic, is: the latitude of the moon on either 
side, (north or south).” 

The same instrument, as described by Montucla from 
the text, of Ptolemy (1. 3. e. 2.*), consists of six chyles: 
first, a large circle representing the meridian ; next, four 
circles united together, representing the equator, ecliptic 
and two co lures, and turning within the first circle on the 
poles of the equator; lastly, a cirdo turning on the poles 
of the ecliptic; furnished wi th sights and nearly touching* 
on its concave side, the cireuinference of the ecliptic. 

The armillnry sphere, described by the Arabian epi¬ 
tomise)-, differs, therefore, from Ptolemy’s, in omitting 
the equator and equinoctial colure, and adding an inner 
secondary of the ecliptic, which* as well as the meridian, 
is doubled. 

According to LaiASDE, the astrolabe of Ptolem Y , 
from which Tycho Brahe derived his equatorial at mil¬ 
iary, consisted only of four circles ; two placed at rigid 
angles to represent the ecliptic and solstitial colure; a 
third turning on-the poles of the ecliptic and serving to 
mark longitudes; and a fourth* within the other three* fur¬ 
nished with sights to observe celestial objects and measure 
their latitudes and longitudes.f 

Whether the ancient Greeks had any more complicated 
instrument formed on similar principles* and applicable to 
astronomical observations, is perhaps uncertain. We have 
no detailed description of the instrument which Arc Mi¬ 
ni bees is said to have devised to represent the phenomena 
find motions of the heavenly bodies; nor any sufficient 


* Hist, dee Muthfim,, i. p. 3Q:1. 
t Lalamjjs Astron., i. J8. (§ 22/9d 


. v\ 

£ :.) iV 


secondary circle 
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hint of its construction;* * * § nor does Cicero’s account of 

V 

the" sphere exhibited by PoeiDGNicsf suggest a- distinct 
notion of 'it's structure. 

Among the Arabs, no addition is at present known to 
have been made to the armiliary sphere, between the period 
when the Almagest was translated^ and the time of Al- 
BAZElf, who wrote a treatise of optics, in which a more 
complicated instrument than that of Ptolemy, is de¬ 
scribed, Alhazek's armillary sphere is stated to have 
been the prototype of Tycho Brahe’s ;§ but neither the 


* If Ciaudian^ epigram, on the subject of it was founded upon ny 
authority, the instrument mu at have been a mtt of orrery, enclosed m 
glass. 

Vide Ci.ai:d epvgr, 18, Cic, Tusc* Quaest. i, 25, De Nat, Door. it. ®0. 

f Cic, De Nat. Deer, it, 34. 

} In the Hejira year 212, or A. p, 827* by Alkaksk ben Ypbef 
with the. aid of Serotuh (Montuci,a ; ii, p*. 304) j or rather by 
Is’hak ben Honain, whose death is placed about the Hejita year 260 
(D’Hjerbe.uot^p. 456). According to the Cashf nl zunun, h r aik ? fl 
version was epitomised by Hjuitf lkn STosss, by ThAuit ben Kon- 
DtAH, nod by NasIiluddIn Ttal Other versions, however, are 
mentioned: particularly, one by H a i A ,t f said to have been cor¬ 
rected first by Howajw ben Is ? hak, and afterwards by ThAbit ; 
another by TuAntr himself* and a third by Muni bin vaayA. A 
different account is likewise given of the earliest translation of the 
Almagest, which is ascribed to Ana His An and Salmon, who are 
said to have completed it, after the failure of other learned men, 
who had previously attempted the translation. Mention is also made 
of a version by Ibrahim ben Salax, revised by Hon a in* But 
none of these translations are anterior to the ninth century of the 
Christian era. 

§ Adhibuit (Tycho) armilfare qnoddam instrumen turn, quod taracn* 
comperi ego poeitmu et adhibitum olim fuisse ante Tycho nem ab 
Alhazeno, lib, 7, opt, C. 1. prop. 15, et a VitoU. lib, 10, prop os, 49. 
cujns instrument! aatron mice collocati ope atque mu, (vide iuatru- 
mentum multiplex ermillare apud Tycho, in Mcchaoiciu Astronomic)* 
candem elevation em falsam 9 acrupulorum invenit, quara per alia duo 
diversa instrumeuta i Jpiaria, vol, ii, p* 41, 





original treatise, nor the Latin translation of it, are here 
procurable; and I am there fore unable to ascertain who* 
ther the sphere, mentioned by the Arabian author, resem¬ 
bled that described by Indian astronomers. At all events^ 
be is more modem* than the oldest of [tip Hindu writers 
whom I shall proceed to quote*! 

The construction of the arm illary sphere is briefly and 
rather obscurely taught in the Riirya dddkdnta. The fol¬ 
lowing is a literal translation* 

“Let the astronomer frame the surprising structure of 
the terrestial and celestial spheres. 

“Having caused a wooden globe to be made [of such 
si#e] as he pleases, to represent the earth : with a staff for 
the axis passing through the centre , and exceeding the 
* globe at both ends j let him place the supporting hoops,£ 
as also the equinoctial circle. 

“Three circles must be prepared, (divided for signs and 
degrees,) the radius of which must agree with the respec¬ 
tive diurnal circles, in proportion to the equinoctial: the 
three circles should bo placed for the Bam and following 
signs, respectively, at the proper declination in degrees, 
N* or S . ; the same answer contrariwise for the Crab and 
other signs. In like manner, three circles are placed in 
the southern hemisphere, for the Balance and the rest, and 
contrariwise for Capricorn and the remaining signs. Circles 
are similarly placed on both hoops for the asterisms in both 
hemispheres, as also for Abhijit ; and for the seven liislm, 
A gusty a, Brahme, and other stars. 


* He wrote his treatise on optics and other weeks about the year 
,1X00.—-Biopfi Diet 

j BhAscaha floumhed m the middle of the twelfth century ♦ being 
boro, aa he himself informs tis, in the Sdca year 1036. answering to 
A. I). 1114. But the Suryu siddhiinUi is more ancient;, 
t They are the eoliursa. 
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"In Die middle of all. these circles is placed the equi¬ 
noctial. At the intersection of that and the supporting 
hoops, and distant from each other half the signs,, the two 
equinoxes should be dele, mined ; and the two solstices, at 
the, degrees of obliquity from the equinoctial; and the 
places of the Ram and the rest, in the order of the signs, 
should be adjusted by the strings of the curve. Another 
circle, thus passing from equiuox to equinox, is named the 
ecliptic; and by this path, the sun, illuminating worlds, for 
ever travels. The moon and the other planets are seen 
deviating from their nodes in the ecliptic, to the extent of 
their respective greatest latitudes [within the zodiac].” 

Th| author proceeds to notice the relation of the great 
circles before mentioned to the horizon ; and observes, that, 
whatever place be assumed for the apex of the sphere, the 
middle of the heavens for that place is its horizon. He 
concludes by showing, that the instrument may be made 
to revolve with regularity, by means of a current of water; 
and hints, that the appearance of spontaneous motion may 
be given, by a concealed mechanism, for which quicksilver 
is to be employed. The manner of using this instrument 
for astronomical observations lias been already explained 
(p. 32 4<, &e.) 

More ample instructions for framing an armillary sphere 
are delivered in the Siddhdnta ^sirdmani. The passage is 
too long for insertion in this place; and I reserve it for a 
separate article, on account of the explanations which it 
inquires, and because it leads to the consideration of other 
topics* which cannot be sufficiently discussed in the pre- 


* Among others, that of the precession of the equinoxes ; respect¬ 
ing which different opinion a are stated by By As car a. It appears, 
from what U said by him, that ihe notion of a libration of the equi¬ 
noxes has not universally prorailed among Hindu natronomers* The 
eonecter opinion of a revolution of the equinoctial points was ad~ 






mvigmjra of the zodiac. 


sent essay. A brief abstract of BnA&CARAfa description 
may hero suffice. Xu the centre ho places a small globe to 
represent the earth encompassed vrifcli circles for the orbits 
of the planets arranged like the curved lines in a spider's 
Vteb* On an axis passing through the poles of the earth , 
and prolonged on both sides, a sphere, or assemblage of 
circles, is suspended, by means of rings or tubes adapted 
to the axis, so that the sphere may move freely on. it, Thm 
assemblage of circles comprises a horizon and equator 
adjusted for the place, with a prime vertical and meridian, 
and two intermediate verticals (intersecting the horizon at the 
N, E. and S, W. and 1ST, W« and S. E. points); as also the 
equinoctial eolura Another circle is suspended within this 
sphere on the poles of the horizon, apparently intended to 
measure the altitude and amplitude of an object* 

Another sphere or assemblage of circles is in like manner 
suspended on the pole of the equator- It consists of both 
coin res, and the equinoctial with the ecliptic adjusted to 
it; ami six circles for the planetary orbits duly adjusted to 
the ecliptic ; as also six diurnal circles parallel to the equi¬ 
noctial, and passing through the extremities of the several 
signs, - 

This, though not a complete description off Bhakcar.a’k 
armillary sphere, will convey a sufficient notion of the in¬ 
strument for the purpose of the present comparison; and 
will justify the remark, that its construction differs greatly 
from that of the instrument specified by Ftolkm.v. 

Iji the description of the armillary sphere cited from the 
iSnrt/a siddhdnta, mention is made of several stars not 
included in the asterisms -which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic. The following table exhibits the positions 'of 


van cert by same authors, but has not obtained the general suffrage of 
Hindu writers on astronomy 
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those, and of the few other stars which have been particu¬ 
larly noticed by Hindu astronomers. 
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The seven lilshis 
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Pul aha .. 

PULASTYA . 
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Akgiras 
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Sdcalya sanhiid. 
Lat. 
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Here Agastya is evidently Canopus ; as Tjubdhacu is 
Sirius. Bra.kme hrid ay a seems to be Capella, which, was 
shown, under that Indian name, to Dr. HUNTER at Wjj&~ 


t The SScalya sanhitd add Tutwa vive'ea agrtisj with % Silrya 
siddMnta as to the positions of the first four stars. They omit the 
other three. 





































yinf, Agni may be the bright star in the northern born of 
the bull (/? bum); .Prajdpcit'i is perhaps the star on the 
head of the Waggoner {<> Auriga;). The distances of the 
tliree last mentioned stars from the ecliptic do not exactly 
agiec with the places stated ; but no conspicuous stars arc 
iound nearer to the assigned positions: and it may be 
remarked, that they are all nearly in the longitude of 
the nacahabm Mngasims, corresponding to the head of 
Orion ; and that the latitude, assigned to them by Hindu 
astronomers, is as much too small, as that of MiigaHms is 
too great. 

The star, mentioned in the BArya mldhdnta under the 
name of Apas or water, is doubtless A Virginia ; and A<pdm- 
vatm comprises the nebulous stars in the same constella¬ 
tion, marked b. 1. 2. 3. 

Astronomers give rules for computing the heliacal rising 
and setting of the star Agastya, on account of certain 
religions ceremonies to be performed when that star appears, i 
V ARAKA M1H1.HA says, ‘Agastya is visible at Ujjayini, ! 
when the aim is T* short of the sign Virgo,’ But he after¬ 
wards adds, that ' the star becomes visible, when the sun 
reaches Hasta , and disappears when the sun arrives- at I 
R6hihi’ His commentator remarks, that the author has f 
liere followed earlier writers; and quotes Paha SARA, say- j 
ing, ‘ When the siui is in Hast,a, the star rises; and it 
sets when the sun is in HakiM.’* B H A f $ 6 t P a l a cites 
Aom the five Siddkdntasf a rule of computation, analogous 
to that which will be forthwith quoted from the Bkdmvati ; 
and remarks, that three periods of Agastya’s heliacal rising 

J 

S^rTHqfri I 

f Pancha sidd/idnla, a treatise by VarAha wieira 
von. n v 
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arc observed, vie. 8th and 15t'h of MwiM 8th of 


Cdrtiea. 

The Bhamaii directs the day of Aga&tyas rising lor 
any particular latitude to he found by the following rule. 
‘The * length of the shadow of a gnomon* at a particular 
latitude, on the day of the equinox, is multiplied by 25 ; 
and to the product 900 are added ; the sum, divided by 
225, gives in signs and degrees the place of the sun, on 
the day when Agasiya rises or appears .in the south, at 
the close of night,' The commentator adds,, that ‘ the day 
of the star’s setting may be computed by deducting the 
jnim found as above, from 1350; the difference reduced 
to si mis and degrees, is the place of the sun, on the day 
when Agastya sets in the southwest.’ According to these 
rules, Agasiya in latitude 26° 34', rises when the sun is m 
4s 20° and sets when the sun is in l a 10°, 

The G't'dha Idghava teaches another method ol calcula¬ 
tion. The length of the shadow of the gnomon is multiplied 
by 8 and the product' is added to 98 lor the sun s place in 
degrees, on the day when Agaxtya rises; or is deducted 
from 73, to find the sun’s place when that star sets. By 
this rule, the star should rise, in latitude 20° 34, when 
the sun is at the 26th degree of the Lion, and should set 
when the sun quits the Bam. Accordingly, the Bhavwhya 
and the Brahmc.vaivarta pm Anas ordain oblations lor 
Agasiya three days before the sun reaches the zodiacal 
sign Virgo; though the inhabitants of the province of 
Gaura, as observed in the last-mentioned purdna, perform 

this ceremony three days earlier. 

In regard to the passages above quoted, it may be 
remarked, that the rule, stated in the BMswaH, impnts 
the distance of three signs, from the beginning of Aides, to 


* I q duodecimal jpwrti. 








A gmtya, anti supposes the star to become visible when 
distant one sign from the sun* But the rule delivered 
in tii a Qarha ldgkava places the star at the distance of 
88* from the beginning of Ilejha, and supposes it visible 
in the right sphere, when 10° distant from the sun. Ac- i 
cording to the quotation from Parasara, the right aseen« I 
sion of the star must have been, in his time, not less than I 
IQOo reckoned from the beginning of Me Am; and the star, 1 ' 
rising cosjinically, became visible in the oblique sphere, at j 
the distance of 60° from the sun; and disappeared, setting j 
acronychaliy, when within that distance. Making allow¬ 
ance, therefore, for the star's proper motion, and change of 
declination and right ascension, it remains probable, that 
PabAsa KA* s rule was framed for the north of India, at a 
period when the solstitial points were, as stated by that j 
author, in the middle of Atlesha and beginning of Dim- { 
maid'ha , # 

X have purposely reserved for separate consideration the 
seven RZtshis, who give name to seven stars in Ursa major; 
not only because their positions are not stated by Brah- 
MEgupta, B h A a c A u A, and the Suryct s'iddhdnta, but also 
because the authors, who give their positions, ascribe to 
them a particular motion, or variation of longitttdo, different 
from other stars, and apparently unconnected with the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes. 

V A r A b A MIH lit A has a ch apter i n the Vardtd sanhitd 
expressly on the. subject of this supposed motion of the 
Dtdiw. He begins by announcing the intention of stating 
their revolution conformably with the doctrine of VrIddha 
GargA, and proceeds as follows: 'When king Ytr- 
DHISHT HIRA ruled the earth, the Munis were in Mctghd, 
and tlie period of the era of that king is 2826 years. They 

# As, Kes.j vol. ii, p. 393, 

^ ‘ ■ , .. -k 
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for a hundred years in each asterism, being con¬ 
nected with that particular nacahatra , to which, when it 
rises in the east, the line of their rising is directed.’* 

The commentator, Bha** totfala, supports the text of 
his author by quotations from VrIddha Garga and 
CAsyapa. * At the junction of the Cali and Dwapa/ra 
ages/ says Garga, * the virtuous sages, who delight in 
protecting the people, stood at the asterism, over which 
the Pilns preside.’ That is at Naghd. f The mighty 
sages/ says CX&YAPA, ‘ abide during a hundred years 
in each asterism, attended by the virtuous ArundhatI.’ 

The author next states the relative situation of the seven 
RtehiSy with ArdndhatI near her husband Yasisht’HA; 
and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to astrology. 

The revolution of the seven JRiskte, one! its periods, aro 
noticed in purdnds. The following passage ia from the 
Svi Bhdrjavata.’f 

‘From your birth (Paricshit is addressed by Boca) 
to the inauguration of Nanda, 1115 years will elapse. 





4 J 

i 

According to a different readirg noticed by the commentator, the 
concluding hemistich signifies a they constantly rise in the north-east; 
together with Arunbuaii.” 

■f Book xii. c. 2. 







DIVISIONS OF THE ZODIAC. 

Of the seven Kishis, two are first perceived, rising in 
the sky ; and the astemin, which is observed to be at night 
even with the middle of those two stars, is that, with which 
the Rlshis are united, and they remain so during a hundred 
years of men In your time, and at this moment, they are 
situated in Maghd. 

‘When the splendour of Vis Hit it, named CttlSHNA, 
departed for heaven, then did the Cali age, during which 
men delight in sin, invade the world. So long as he con¬ 
tinued to touch the earth with his holy feet, so long the 
■Cali age was unable to subduo the world. 

‘ When the seven Rlshis were in Maghd, the Cali age 
comprising 1200 [divine] years 4 began; and when, from 
Maghd, they shall reach Purvdshddha, then will this Cali 
age attain its growth under Nan da and his successors.’ 



The commentator SrIdhara swAitf remarks, that the 
constellation, consisting of seven stars, is in the form of a 
wheeled carriage. MARfcHl, he observes, is at the extre¬ 
mity ; and next to him, Vasisht'wa in the arched part of 
the yoke; and beyond him Anqiras : next to whom are 
four stars in a quadrangle: Atiii at the north-east corner; 
south of him Pdlastva ; next to whom is Pulaha ; and 
Oratc is north ol the last. Such being their relative 
position, the two stars, which rise first, are Ptjlatta and 
Crato ; and whichever asterism is in a line south from 
the middle of those stars, is that with which the seven 


Rlshis are united : and they so remain for 100 years. 

A similar passage is found in the Vishnu purdiia ,f and 
a similar exposition of it is given by the commentator ILat- 
N A c a iwj n a : but the period, there stated to elapse be¬ 
tween the birth of Pari c shit and the inauguration of 
Nanda. 1015 years only. 


• 432,000 common years. 


t Pftrt 4, ch. xxiii. v. 32, &c. 
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The Mdtsya purdna contains a passage to the like 
effect; but allows 1050 years from the birth of PAIUCSIHT 
to the inauguration of Mahapadm A; and the severi 
Rtehiti are stated as being in a line with the constellation 
sacred to fire (that is Cnttied), 836 years later, in the 
time of the Andhra kings. 

In the Bralme siddhdnta of Sacalya, denominated 
from its reputed author Sdcdlyct sanhitd, the supposed 
motion of the seven ffishu is thus noticed:* ‘At the 
commencement of the yuya, Crattt was near the star 
sacred to ViSHtiu (Sravand), at the beginning of the aste- 
rism. Three degrees east of him, was PuLAHA; and 
Pulastya, at ten degrees from this; Atri followed at 
three degrees from the last; and ANGIRAs, at eight de¬ 
grees from him; next came VasisiiFha, at the distance 
of severi degrees; and lastly, MarIchi at ten. Their 
motion is eight liptas (minutes) in a year. Their distances 
from the ecliptic, north, were respectively 55’, 50°, 50°, 50°, 
57°, 60°, and 60°. For, moving in the north into different 
positions, the sages employ 2700 years in revolving tln’ough 
the assemblage of asterisms; and hence their positions 
may be easily known at any particular time.’ 

Lalla cited by Muni^vyara in his gloss on the Bird- 
nidni, says, 4 If the number of years of the Cali age, less 
fourteen, be divided by 100, the quotient, as the wise de¬ 
clare, shows the asterisms traversed by MarIchi and 
other celestial sages, beginning from the asterism of Vi- 
rancki (Brahm A).* 

Here Lalla is generally understood to mean Rcihint, 
which is sacred to Prajapati (or Brahma). But mu- 
niSwara 1ms remarked, in another place, that Lalla 
may intend Abhijit , which is sacred to VTdhi or BrahmA; 


• Prtina 2. ch. ii. 
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consequently may mean Sravand, of which Abhi/it 
forms a. part,: and thus Lalla and Sacalya may 1 m* re¬ 
conciled. 

, Most of the commentators of the Surya siddkdnta and 
Sirdmani are silent on the subject of the seven Jttskis. 
Hut i\ itfsrSiu, in his vdrticd to the 1 'cisd'Ki bhdshya, or 
gloss on the Sirdmani, quotes and expounds the Sacalya 
sanhitd, and rejects Varaha’s rule of computation, as 
disagreeing with pumnas, MtmteWARA, in bis commen¬ 





tary on the Sirdmdni, cites some of the passages above 
noticed, and remarks, that BhAsCARA has omitted this 
topic on account of contradictory opinions concerning it, 
and because it is of no great use. 

The same author, in his own compilation entitled Sul- 
dk&nta sarvabliauma has entered more fully into this sub¬ 


ject. He observes, that the seven ftishis are not, like 
other stars, attached by spikes to tbe solid ring of the 
ecliptic, but revolve in small circles round the northern 
pole of the ecliptic, moving by their own power in the etlie- 
rial sphere above Saturn, but below the sphere of the stars. 

He places the .feishis in the same relative positions, which 
Sacalya had assigned to them; states in other terms the 
same distances from the ecliptic, and the same annual 
motion; and directs their place to he computed by deduct¬ 
ing fiOO from the years of the Cali age, doubling the re¬ 
mainder and dividing by fifteen: the quotient, in degrees, 
is divided by 30, to reduce it into signs. M u n f $ w a It A 1 
supports this mode of calculation on the authority of SA- 
cai.ya, ngainst Vauaiia mihira and Lalt.a ; and affirms, 
that it agrees with the phenomena, as observable at the 
period of his compilation. It appears, however, to be a 
correction of Sacalya's rule. 

Camalacara, in the Tatwavivdca, notices the opinion 
delivered in the Siddkdnta sdrvabhauma; but observes, 
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that no such motion of the stars is perceptible. Remark¬ 
ing, however, that the authority of the purctaots *and san- 
hitds. which affirm their revolution, is incontrovertible, he 
reconciles faith and experience by saying, that the stars 
themselves are fixed; but the seven fltxhis are invisible 


<SL 


deities, who perform the stated revolution in the period 
specified. 

If Camalacaiu’S notion be adopted, no difficulty 
remains: yet it can hardly be supposed, that VarAha 
aliuika and Lalla intended to describe revolutions of 
invisible beings. If then it be allowed, that they have 
attributed to the stars themselves an imaginary revolution 
grounded on an erroneous theory, a probable inference 
may be thence drawn as to the period when those authors 
lived, provided one position be conceded; namely, that 
the rules, stated by them, gave a result not grossly wrong 
at the respective periods when they wrote. Indeed it can 
scarcely be supposed, that authors, who, like the cele¬ 
brated astronomers in question, were not mere compilers 
and transcribers, should have exhibited rules of compu¬ 
tation, which did not approach to the truth, at the very 
period when they were proposed. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it would follow, that 
VarAiia MiHtRA composed the Vdrdhi sanhiid about 
2800 years after the period assigned by him to the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of YUDHlSHfHlRA, or near the 


close of the third century after the expiration of YtrnHtSH- 
•Ph Ira’s era as defined by him. For the circle of declina¬ 
tion passing between Cratct and PuLAHA (the two first ot 
the eeven Rtehis), and cutting the ecliptic* only 2° short of 
the beginning of MckjIiA , was the solstitial colure, when 
the equinox was near the beginning of Grltticd\ and such 
probably was the reason of that line being noticed by 
ancient Hindu astronomers. It agrees with the solstitial 





colure on the sphere of Eli DO xas, as described by Hip¬ 
parchus.* A similar circle of declination, passing between 
the same stars, intersected the ecliptic at the beginning of 
Magha when the solstitial colure was at the middle of 
Asleskd; and a like circle passed through the next asterisk, 
when the equinox corresponded with the first point of 
Mesha. An astronomer of that period, if ho were apprised 
of the position assigned to the same stars by (JaRGA, re¬ 
puted to have been the priest of Cuts UNA and the P(Mdn$ t 
might conclude with Yaraha mihira, that one revolution 
had been completed, and that the stars had passed through 
one iKtcshatra of the second revolution. In corroboration 
of this inference respecting the age of Y A it A H A mihira’s 
astrological treatise, it may be added, that he is cited by 
name in the Pancha tantra, the original of the fables of 
Pilpay, which were translated for N u SH1 R V a N more than 
1200 years ago.f 

The theory being wholly unfounded, VarAha mihtxra’s 
rule of computation soon ceased to agree with the pheno¬ 
mena, and other rules have been successively introduced 
by different authors, as Lalla, Sacalya, and lastly, 


• “ HipparchCs tells us, that Eudoxus drew the colure of the sol- 
btices. through the middle of the Great Bear j and the middle ol 
Cancer ; and the neck of Hydrus; and the star between the poop 
and mast of Argo ; and the tail of the South Fish \ and through the 
middle of Capricorn, and of Sagiita ; aud through the neck and 
right wing of the Swuu ; and the left hand of Cepheus ; and that he 
drew the equinoctial colure through the leil-hand of Arctopbyl&x ; 
and along the middle of his body ; and cross the middle of Choice ; 
and through the right-band and fore-knee of the Centaur *, and 
through the flexure of Eridanus and hr* d of C'etua ; and the back of 
Aries across, and through tho head and right-hand of Perseus.” Sir. f. 
Nkwton's Chronology, § 29. Hipparch. ad Phcerton t. »n Petavti 
Uranoiogia, p. 207, 208. Buu/v, A sir. Anc. p. 506. C'ostard, p. 136. 

t Prkfacb to the Sanscrit edition of the HUopadtia, p, xi. [page 
173 of the present volume.] 
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whose rule, devisecl less than two hundred 
years ago, does not yet grossly betray its insufficiency. 

This pretended revolution of the stars of Ursa Major U 
connected with two remarkable epochas in Indian chrono¬ 
logy • the commencement of the Cali yuga } or sinful age, 
in the reign of YttdhtSh1 , ’hika; and its prevalence, on 
the failure of the succession of Cshatriya princes, and 
establishment of a different dynasty, 1015 years after the 
birth of Pakicshit, according to the Vishnu pumna ; or 
1115 years, according to the Bhdgavata ; but 1498 year»> 
if a correction, which has been proposed by 8ntDHA.itA 
swAMf and some other common tutors, be admitted. This 
subject has been already noticed by Capt. WiLFORpin his 
Essay on VicramAditya;* and it is, therefore, unne¬ 
cessary to enlarge upon it in this place. 

It has been noticed, towards the beginning of the present 
essay, that the principal star of each nacshatrd , is denomi¬ 
nated Ydgcitdrd. Perhaps it may not be superfluous to 
caution the reader against confounding these y6ga stars 
with the ydgcts , of which a list is inserted in Sir William 
Jones’s Treatise on the Indian Zodiac.f They are men¬ 
tioned by him as divisions of the ecliptic : hut it will pre¬ 
sently appear, that they cannot in strictness be so denomi¬ 
nated. Their principal purpose regards astrology; but 
they are also employed in regulating certain moveable 
feasts; and they are of such frequent use, that every Indian 
almanac contains a column specifying the yoga for each 
day, with the hour of its termination. 

The ydga is nothing else than a mode of indicating the 
sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon. The rule for 
its computation, as given in the Surya siddhdnta , Bhds- 
wati and Graha Ldghava , directs, that the longitude of the 


As. Res., vol. ix. p. 117, &c. 


j As. Re*., vot ii. p. 302. 
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kwn be added to tlie longitude of the moon; and the sum, 
reduced to minutes, Ls to be divided by 800 (the number of s 
minutes in 13° 20') : the qotient exhibits the elapsed ydgcts, 
counted from Vishcltmbha* It is obvious, therefore, that 
the yogas are twenty-seven divisions of 360° of a great 
circle, measured upon the ecliptic. But, if they be repre¬ 
sented on a circle, it must be a moveable one in the plane 
of the ecliptic. 

Astrologers also reckon twenty-eight ydgas, which cor¬ 
respond to the twenty-eight iiacshatras or divisions of the 
moons path ; A^arying, however, according to tho day of 
the week. As the Indian almanacs sometimes appropriate 
a column to the moon s ydga for each day, I shall insert in 
a note a list of these ydgas, with the rule by which they are 
determined.! 


* 1. Fishcumbhu . 2. Priti. 3. Ayushmat. 4. Soubhdgya. 5. 

bhana. 6. AtigaMa. 7. Sucarman . 8. Dhrili. 9. &ula, 10. GaiiAas 

|1. Frtddhi. 12. Dhruva. IS. Pydghdla. 14. HcrshaAa. 15. Fajra. 
16. Siddhi. 17. Fyalipdta. 13. Fariyas. 19. Purigha. 20. &iva. 

21. Siddka. 22 . Sddhya. 23. tiubha. 24. $ucla. 25. Brahman. 26. 

Aindra. 27. FaidhrUi . 

f 1 . Anandc* 2 . Culadanda. 3. Dhumra. 4. Prajdpqti, 5. Saumya. 
6. Dhxodncsha . 7. Dhwuja. 8. Srivatsa. 9. Fajra. 10. Mudgnra. 
II. Ch’hutru. 12. Maitra. 13. Mdnasa. 14. Padmu . 15. Lambucq. 
16. Utpdta. 17. MrUyu. 18. Cdr.a. 19. Siddhi. 20. Subha. 21. 

Ainrtta. 22. Musula. 23. Gada. 24. Matanga. 25. Rdcshasa, 26. 

Char a . 27. St'hirci. 28. Pravardha. 

The foregoing list is extracted from the Ratnamdld of Sr/pati. 
He adds the rule by which the yd gas are regulated. On a Sunday, the 
nacshaircs answer to the yogas, in their natural order ; viz. A sic ini to 
Ar.anda , Pharadi to CdlandaAda, &c. But, on a Monday, tho first ydga, 
(Ananda) corresponds to Mrtgaiirqs, the second to Ardrd, and so 
f 0 r<h. On a Tuesday, the nuejhatra, which answerMo the first ydga, 
is Ail/shd ; on Wednesday, Hostu \ on Thursday, Anurddha i on 

Friday, Uttardshddha ; and on Saturday, Satabishd. 

Almanacs usually contain another set of astrological divisions of 
the lunar month, which it may bo proper to explain. They are de- 




ON THE INDIAN AND ARABIAN 

Another topic, z'elative to the zodiac, and connected 
with astrology, remains to be noticed. I allude to the 
Di&hcdncts answering to the Decani of European astrolo¬ 
gers, The Hindus, like the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
from whom that vain science passed to the Greeks and 
Komans, divide each sign into three parts, and allot to 
every such part a regent exercising planetary influence 
under the particular planet whom he there represents. 

The description of the thirty-six Dr&hcdn as is given 
towards the close of VarAha mIIIIRa's treatise on the 
casting of nativities, entitled Vrikat jdtaca. It is here 
translated conformably with the gloss of BHU.fi6TPALA: 
omitting, however, some variations in the reading of the 
text, which are noticed by him ; but which can be of no 
use; unless occasion should arise for reference to them in 
comparing the description of the dreshcdruis with some 
amulet or ancient monument in which the Decani may be 
supposed bo be figured. Even for that purpose, the follow¬ 
ing description will probably suffice. 

1. [Mars] A man with red eyes, girt round the waist 




nominated CaraAa ; and consist of seven variable and four invariable, 
as in the subjoined list: 


Variable Caracas. 

2. Bova. 

2. Balavn. 

3. Caulava. 

4. Taitila. 

5. Gara. 

6. Vau'ij. 

7. Visht'i. 


Invariable Caracas. 
. X. Sacuui. 

2* Chat us h pad. 

3. N»ga. 

4. Cintughna. 


They answer successively to half a tit'hi or lunar day ; Cintughna 
being always assigned to the first half of the first til'ht ; and tho 
variable carailas afterwards succeeding each other regularly, through 
eight repetitions : they are followed by the three remaining invariable 
caraiias, which conclude the month; ChntushpcCci and iVoyd apper¬ 
taining to dmivasgl or the new moon, and $acuni being appropriated 
to the latter half of the preceding tit'hi. 
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vnfch a white cloth, of a black complexion, as formidable as 
able to protect, holds a raised battle-axe. 

2. [The Sott] A female, clad in red apparel, with her 
mind fixed on wearing ornaments, having a mare’s head* 
and a belly like a jar, thirsty and resting on one foot, is 
exhibited by Yavana as the figure of the dreshedna in 
the middle of Me ska* 

3. (Jt; piter] A fierce and wrathful man, conversant 
with arts, of a tawnv complexion, solicitous of action, but 
unsteady in his resolves ; holds in his hands a raised stick 
aud wears red clothes. He is the third in the tripartite divi¬ 
sion of M6ska. 

4. [Venus] A woman with heir clipped and curled, a 
body shaped like a jar, her clothes burnt, herself thirsty, 
disposed to eat, and fond of ornaments : such is the figure 
of the first in Vrishabha. 

5. [Mercury] A man with the head of a goat, and a 
shoulder like a bull, clothed in dirty apparel, skilful in 
regard to the plough and the cart, acquainted with field* 
grain, house, and kine, conversant with arts; and indis¬ 
position, voracious. 

6. [Saturn | A man with a body vast as an elephant’s, 
and feet great as a Sarabka8,f with white teeth and a 
tawny body, his mind busied upon the wool of wild sheep, 
occupies the extremity of the sign Taurus. 

7. [Mercury] Such as are conversant with the sub¬ 
ject, declare the first in the tripartite partition of the third 
sign, to be a woman fond of working with the needle, 
beautiful, delighting in ornaments, childless, amorous, and 
with her arms elevated. 


• “ Mtshamudhyt drishedrfaj j pain yav&nd padiihlam.” Eha'H6"' , « 

paLa expounds this “ declared by Vava^oU^a,’* “ 
chdryaih cat’hitamj' 

f A monster with eight legs, who destroys elephants. 
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[VENUS] In the middle of the sign Gemini is a man, 
with the face of a gdriida,* standing in a grove: lie is an 
archer clad in armour, and holds a bow; he meditates on 
sport, his children, ornaments, and wealth. 

9. [SATURN] At the end of the sign Gemini is a roan 
decorated with ornaments, having as many gems as the 
ocean contains; clad in armour and furnished with bow 
and quiver; skilled in dance, music, and song, and prac¬ 
tising poetry. 

10. [The Moon] The wise declare the first in Cancer 
to be an animal with the body of an elephant, the feet of a 
Sambha, a boar’s head and horse's neck, standing in a 
grove under a sandal-wood tree,f and upholding leaves, 
root, and fruit. 

11. [Mars] In the middle of the sign Cancer, a woman, in 
prime of youth, with blossoms of lotus on her head, attended 
by a serpent, cries while standing in a forest, resting against 
the branch of a pa/dsaj tree. 

12. [Jupiter] Last in Cancer is a man with bis head 
inclined ; he is decorated with golden ornaments, and, em¬ 
barking on a vessel and encompassed by serpents [twined 
round him,] he traverses the ocean to seek ornaments for 
his wife. 

13. [The Sun] A vulture and sbakal stand on a cotton 
tree:$ a dog is near: and a man, in a squalid dress, laments 
for his father and mother. This representation is pronounced 
to he the first of the Lion. 

14. [Jupiter] A man formed like a horse, bearing on 
his head a garland of yellowish white flowers, wears a leather 
dress: urxeonquered liko a lion; armed with a bow, and 

• An eagle : or else a gigantic crane. Perhaps a vulture, 
t San t a 1 uni album sive Sitium myrtlfollura. 
t Butea fromlosa. § Boinhax heptaphyllum. 
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distinguished by a hooked nose; ho is placed in the middle 
of Leo: 

15. [ Mabs] The third in the tripartite division of Lea, 
is a man having the head of a bear, with a long beard and 
curled hair; in disposition similar to an ape; and holding 
a staff, fruits, and flesh. 

10. [Mercury] A damsel, bearing a jar filled with 
blossoms, (her person clothed in apparel soiled with dirt,) 
solicitous for the union of dress with opulence, is going 
towards the family of her spiritual parent: such is the first 
of Virgo. 

17. [Saturn] A man of a dark complexion, with a 
cloth on his head, holds a pen, and is casting up accounts 
of receipts and disbursements: he bears a large bow, and 
his body is covered with hair: he is placed in the middle 
of the sign. 

IS. [Venus] A woman of a fair complexion, dressed in 
bleached silk, tall, holding in her hand a jar and ladle; is 
devoutly going towards a temple of the gods. The wise 
pronounce tills to be tho last of Virgo. 

19. [Venus ) A man is proceeding along the middle of 
a highway; holding a balance, and having weights in his 
hand; he is skilled in measuring and meting, and meditates 
on commodities and their prices. The Yavanaa declare lliiR 
f >rm to be first of Libra * 

20. [Saturn] A man with the head of a vulture, car¬ 
rying a water-pot, is anxious to proceed, being hungry and 
thirsty; in thought, he visits his wife and son. lie is 
middlemost of the balanceVbearer (Libra.) 


• '* Tadnlpam vaianti Yavandh prnYhamavi tuldyc.h.'* Thia might 
signify “ Yavana declnres }" for tho plural is used in Sanscrit re¬ 
spectfully : and Bha446tpa£a has before expounded Yavatta as in¬ 
tending YavanAchAuyA : but a different explanation occurs a little 
lower. 
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[Mkhcl-'BIJ A mtin, in figure like an ape, adorned 1 
with gems, bearing a golden quiver and armour, and carry¬ 
ing fruits and flesh, is scaring deer, in a forest: such. is the 


figure exhibited by the Ycivan&s* 

22. [Mars] A woman, without clothes or ornaments, 


conics from the great ocean, to the shore, she nas t.rllcn 
from her place; round her feet are serpents entwined; hut 


she is pleasing: such is the first of the sign Scorpio. 


23. [Jupiter] A woman, with a body like a tortoise 
and a jar, and with serpents entwined round her person ; is 
solicitous to prepare local comforts for her husband. This 
figure the wise pronounce to be the middle one of Scorpio. 

24. [The Moon] The last of the Scorpion is a lion 
with a iarge and stooping head resembling that of a tor¬ 
toise ; ho guards the place where sandal-wood grows, ter¬ 
rifying dogs, deer, boars, and shakals. 

25. [Jupiter] An animal with the body of a, horn 
and head of a man, holding a large bow, stands near a 
hermitage and devoutly guards the implements of sacrifice; 
such is the first of the three divisions of the bow (Sagitta¬ 
rius) 

2G- [W ars] A pleasing female, of golden complexion 
bke the champaca, t moderately handsome, sits on a 
throne, distributing marine gems- This is described as the 
middle division of the bow. 

27 [The SUN] A man with a long beard, of a com¬ 
plexion yellow like the champaca, is sitting on a throne 
with a staff in bis hand: lie wears silk raiment and a 
deer’s skin: such is the third figure of the ninth sign. 

2S. [Saturn] A man, of a terrible aspect, with the 


* « Yamnair udihritah," which Bha - H6ti , ala eseponnds ‘‘ declared 
by the ancient Yavaitat,” “ pura-iayavanaih.” 
f Michel i<a Champaca. 
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body of a hog, hairy, having tusks like a Macara* bolds 
a yoke, a net, and fetters. He is first of Capricorn. 

I Vends] In the middle of Macara is a woman 
skilled in music, with eyes largo like the petals of the 
lotos, and with a dark complexion. She seeks various 
tilings: she is decorated with jewels; iind wears metallic 


ornaments in her ears. 

30. [Mercury], A man shaped like a Cmnara.f clothed 
in a woollen cloth, and furnished with quiver, bow, and 
armour, bears on his shoulder a jar adorned with gems: 
he is last of the sign Macaw . 


31. [The Sun] The first of the jar (Aquarius) is a man 
with the bead of a vulture, clothed in silk and wearing an 
antelope’s hide with a woollen cloth : his mind is busied in 
obtaining oil, ardent spirits, water, and food 

32. [Mercury] In a burnt carriage, a woman clad in 
soiled apparel, bearing vessels on her head, is collecting 
metals iu a forest containing cotton trees. 


33. [ Venus] A man of a dark complexion, with hairy 
ears, adorned with a diadem, carries and transports vases 
with articles of metal, and with bark, leaves, guru, and 
l’ruit. He is last of Gtimbha. 

•II 1 . [Jupiter] lhe first of the fish (Pisces) navigates 
the sea in search of ornaments for his wife. ho has jewels 
and his hands are full of vessels used in sacrifice, together 
with pearls, gems, and sheds. 


3 b [The Moon] A woman, surpassing in complexion 
the blossom of the chdmpdca, ascends a ship with lofty 
masts and flags; and approaches the shore of the sea, 
accompanied by her retinue. This is declared by sages' 
to be the second in the tripartite division of Mim. , 


J 


• A sea monster. Perhaps the Narwhal may be intended 
t A human figure with the h ad of a horao 
vol. a 
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Si?. [Maks] Near a cavern, in a forest, a naked man, 
with sei’penta entwined round his body, and tormented by 
robbers and fire, laments. He is the last of the fish. 

Arabian astronomers in like manner divide each sign of 
the Zodiac into three parts, denominated Wajch ) or 
in the plural Wujuh (*^)> which severally belong to the 
different planets* thence called Rab nl wajeh. Ihe proper 
import of the term (*^) is face or countenance; agreeing 
with the Greek irpovcow, which is similarly employed in 
this acceptation.^ 

The near correspondence of the dr&licdnas with the 
Decani of Roman authors and bexavol of Grecian writers 
will be evident from the following passage of Manilius, 
supported by quotations from other authors, which I shall 
insert on the faith of SAUMAts® ;} the original works, 
from which they are taken, not being here procurable. 

Manilas says§ 


Qtiara partem deciman dixere Dccania geutes ; 

A numero nomen, positum eat, qund partibua astra 
Coudita trice n is propria sub aorte feruntur, 

Et tribuunt denaa in se coeuntibua astria, 

Iaquo vicem terrU babiUntur sidera Signis. 


Heph«STION expressly declares,!! that “ each sign of 
the zodiac is divided into three Decani comprising ten 


• In the following order, beginning from Aries . viz. Mare, the 
Sun Venus, Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mara, the Sun, &c. 

1 Ikhwdnu l Safd. 

f Firmioi Mathcsii seu Jstron., vide infra. 

J Samusu PLinianai JExcrcitations, p. 460, &c. 

§ IAb. iv. 298—302. 

|| Kai / 5 th » fxev 7tq*ro< \out<X^, 6 tevreqot X ovra XV l > * T ^ T0? 

< 71 * 17 . 
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degrees each: the first division of Aries is named Choiitare , 
the second Chontachre, and the third Sioct." 

Firmicus differs in the names, and does not allow ten 
complete degrees to each Decanus. Thus, in the sign 
Aries, the three first degrees are, according to him ; unap¬ 
propriated ; the five next belong to the first Decanus 
Asitdn; the next nine arc vacant; and the four following 
appertain to the second Decanus Sendchcr; five degrees 
are again unoccupied ; and the four last belong to the third 
Decanus Sentacher * * * § 

We learn from PsELLUSf that the several Decani were 
figured with different attributes and dresses; and, from 
Demopexlus and FirmicusJ that they represent the 
planets. The first appertained to Mars: the second to 
the Sun; and the third to Venus (the Hindu author says, 
J u piter). 

This astrological notion was confessedly received from 
foreign nations. The doctrine seems to be ascribed by 
Fjlrmicos to NjEKEPSO, king of Egypt:§ and Psellus 
cites a Babylonian author, whom he calls Tettc er; and 
who is also noticed by Poephyrius : besides, the names of 


• Salmasii Plin. Etcrc . p. 4C0. 

*f* Licri yag iv «x«srw r&v fa dt'w rpe?* xareiXeyfiivot A exavoi tow 
X ofioQtpot, 6 fiev xariy&y neXexvu > 6 i* «AAo ri ecry^fiaruTfisoo^ 
sixa<T(jLfx. cov si rot eithj xa) rot cr^/jfitiTa ^axrvXtw eyyAv^ti^ a 
vt x«r, drrorgo-raict faivtov <pat tfoerni. ruvra fiev oCv 6 xai ot xar 

ixeivov tsqitto\ rot fiericooa. 

{ tr Priraura ngo/rtonoy rat is planeta cajus signum edl: secundum 
TTQofftoitoi planeta uequens, ft aic deincepa. Aries esfc Martis priimira 
TtgoMoTrov, secundum Solis, tertiuin Veneris, juxta aeriein errantium.” 
This agrees precisely with the Arabian 

§ Sic et Nekepso, _«gypti juatissimus imperator, efc astrology 
valAe bonus, per ipsos Decanoa omnia vitU valetudinesque collegit 
oatendens quam valetudinem qnis Decanus eOTtceret, &c. 
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the Decani, stated by HbphaiStion and FiRMieus, are 
decidedly barbarous. It was not, therefore, without reason, 
that Sattmaisk and Kiroher sought a derivation of the 
word Decanus itself from a foreign language. It cannot 
be deduced, as Scauoer proposes, from the similar term 
for an inferior officer commanding ten men;* since this 
office and its designation were first introduced later than 
the time of MaNILIHS, by whom the astrological term is 
employed; and P 0 R V H Y RIU 8 expressly affirms that the 
word was used by those whom he denominates ‘an¬ 
cients.’! Huet, not concurring in either of the opinions 
above-mentioned, supposes the term to have been cor¬ 
ruptly formed by the astrologers of Alexandria from the 
Greek numeral with a Latin termination 4 If this be ad¬ 
mitted, it still remains not improbable that some affinity of 
sound, in the Egyptian or in the Chaldaic name, may have 
suggested the formation of this corrupt word. 

The Sanscrit name apparently comes from the same 
source. I do not suppose it to be originally Sanscrit; 
since, in that language, it bears, no etymological signifi¬ 
cation. For the saino reason, it is likely, that the astro¬ 
logical doctrine itself may be exotic in India. One branch 
of divination, entitled Tdjaca, has been confessedly bor¬ 
rowed from the Arabians: and the technical terms used in 


it ; are, as I am informed by Hindu astrologers, Arabic. 
The casting of nativities, though its practice is of more 
ancieut date in India, may also have been received from 
Western astrologers: Egyptians, Chaldeans, or even Greeks. 
If so, it is likely that the Hindus may have received astro¬ 
nomical hints at the same time. 


• Erant Decani denis militibus propoeiti. Veget. 2. 8. 
*f* 74ya.fi ixaKtaav oixat oi/q oi irotAoiioi 
J Hi rtu animadversions* ad Manilium. Lib. iv. v. 298. 
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By their own acknowledgment* they have cultivated 
astronomy for the sake of astrology; and they may have 
done so with the aid of hints received from the same quar¬ 
ter, from which their astrology is derived. In the present 
instance VarAha mihira himself, as interpreted by his 
commentator, quotes the Ydvanas (meaning perhaps Gre¬ 
cian authors), in a manner which indicates, that the de¬ 
scription of the drdshcdnas is borrowed from them. 

The name of YavanacuArya, who is cited by Bhat- 
t lit? ALA, would not be alone decisive. He is frequently 
quoted by Hindu astronomers: and it is possible, though 
by no means certain, that, under this name, a Grecian or 
an Arabian author may be intended. To determine that 
point, it will be requisite (unless the work attributed to 
him be recovered) to collect all the passages, in which 
YAVANXcHAR YAis cited by Sansci'it authors; and to 
compare the doctrines ascribed to him with those of the 
Grecian and Arabian writers on astronomy. Not being 
prepared for such a disquisition, I shall dismiss this sub¬ 
ject for the present, without offering any positive opinion 
on the question, which has been here proposed. 


• BuAscaua expressly says, u By ancient astronomers, the pur¬ 
pose of the science is declared to be judicial astrology ; and that, 
indeed, depends on the influence of configurations ; and these, on the 
apparent places of the planets.”— Gdlddhydya, 1. v. 6. 



XV. 


Oil the Notion of the Hindu Astronomers concerning 
the Precession of tk*e Equinoxes and Motions of 
the Planets. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. p, 209—250. 

Calcntta, 181P. 4to.] 

In' an essay on the Indian and Arabian divisions of the 
zodiac, inserted in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, I adverted to a passage of IS H A S o A it A, on the 
precession of the equinoxes, and intimated an intention of 
further noticing this subject in a separate essay* The 
passage which 1 had then in view, ofccurs in BhAscara’ s 
description of the armillary sphere.f It appears to me 
deserving of distinct examination for the information which 
it contains, the difficulties which it presents, and the va¬ 
riety of topics which it suggests. 1 shall here quote the 
original, and add a verbal translation. 

SRTfsrRTci: ^T<T I 

rr^pnrr: nv°H 

^rrwrrti: q rf-fjv i 

flrq^ || \r: || 

' The intersection of the ecliptic and equinoctial circles 
in the Crdntipdta, or intersecting point of the sun's path. 


* As Res.. vol. is. p. 353. [p. 350 of the present volume.] 
t GJMdht/trja, c. 6. v. IT aod 18. 
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, Its* revolutions, as declared on the authority of SrfurA (Sau- 
rdctdh), are retrogade three myriads in a calpa. This is 
the same with the motion of the solstice, as affirmed by 
Monjau,' and others. But, according to their doctrine, 
its revolutions are 199, 669 in a calpa.’ 

'J’his is the very passage to which the commentator on 
the S&rya siddhdmta, cited by Mr. Davis,* alludes, where 
he says, ‘ the meaning of B n a s c a n a A c u A r y a was not 


@L 


that SijRYA [in the Surya dddhdnta,] gave 80,000 as the 
revolutions of the places of the colures, in a calpa; the 
name he used being Saura not Surya, and applied to some 
other book.’ 


It is certainly true, as here observed by this commen¬ 
tator, that BttAscARA’s.quotation does not agree with the 
text of the Surya aiddhdutd, which expresses, « The circle 
of the asterisms moves eastward thirty scores in a yaga. 
Multiplying the number of elapsed days by that, and di¬ 
viding by the terrestrial days, [which compose the cycle,] 
the quantity obtained is an arc, which, multiplied by three, 
and divided by ten,f gives degrees (ansa) termed ayana, 
[or the place of the colure.]’ 


ffftftsrsrr 11 

Hero the number of revolutions is 600 in a yuga an¬ 
swering to 600,000 in a calpa; and not, as stated by 
BhAScara, 30,000. But the commentator’s mode of re¬ 
conciling the contradiction, by supposing a different book 
com the SHrya siddlidnta to have been intended, is incora- 


• As. Rea., vol. ii. p. 267. 


t Ratio of 27° to 90°, 
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fiatible with BhXscara’s own explanation of his text in 
the Vdsana bkdskyn, containing annotations by himself on 
his own treatise. He there says in express words, ‘ the 
revolutions of the intersecting point of the sun’s path are 
stated in the Surya Mdhdntd , as amounting to 30,000 in 
a caipa.’* 


rTT^T^f«^Tn?V^T: II 

His commentator, IunISwarA, has therefore recourse 
to other expedients for reconciling the contradiction between 
PiHisC ABA’s quotation and the text of the Surya sid- 
dhdnta. Some, be observes, have proposed to read niyutct 
<i\ hundred thousand/ for ayiUn ‘a myriad/f Others 
have supposed the calpa, to be a twentieth part only of the 
period usually so denominated. The commentator further 
'suggests the resolution oi the term vyastdh, translated 
c retrograde/ into vi for vmMi 'twenty/ and astdk, 
which he makes to signify 'multiplied/ and expoands the 
phrase, 4 thirty thousand multiplied by twenty/ But, dis¬ 
satisfied with this and with another exposition, by which 
trayam ‘three’ is construed into ‘sixty/ he gives the 


• BhAscara’s Fisavd bhdshya on the astronomy unci spherics of his 
Siddhdnta (irdmaAi. This volume of annotations is commented, with 
the 6infma4i, by Nrxsinha in the Fdtani vartica , as proceeding from 
the same writer ; and is expressly acknowledged to be a work of the 
author of the text (a# it actually purports) by the scholiast Mimfi- 
wara, iti this very place, where he is endeavouring to support his 
own interpretation of the text, against the apparent and natural aenso 
of a passage in the author's notes. 

| He alludes either to the Vi sand vdrticd, in which that emenda¬ 
tion of the text is actually suggested by the annotator Nrisinha, or 
to some earlier commentary iu which the same conjectural emendation 
may have been originally proposed. 
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preference to an equally strained interpretation, which 
divides the sentence into two members: ‘its revolutions 
are declared by Surya, and [according to a different an. 
fchority] are retrograde three myriads in a calpa.’ 

However unsatisfactory these explanations of the text 
may be, they prove the concurrence of the commentators 
of both works, in the received interpretation of the obsctira 
passage of the Stenya, mldhdnta , which is the subject of 
their discussion. That interpretation is supported by cor- 
iespon cling passages of the S6ma siddkduta, Laghu va- 
mhi'ha, and &dcalya sanhitd, in which the number of six 
hundred revolutions is explicitly stated:* as well as by 
other quotations, wliich clearly demonstrate, that a libra* 
tion of the equinoxes, at the rate of six hundred in a yuga, 
was there meant. For, in all the passages quoted, the 
revolution, as it is termed, of the equinoctial points, consists 
in a libration of them within the limits of twenty-seven 
degrees east, and as many west, of the beginnings of Aries 
and Libra: and that such is the meaning conveyed in the 
text of the Sri/rya wddhrtnta, is distinctly shown by the 


filler ^Shr s^iwerc;: 11 

<36thh siddhdv !a. 

frrfn ^ «rd;n?j u 

Sdalya t<mhitd f i. 286—-291. 

JL&ghu vdsishVhi siddhdntd, 

cited l»y DAi>ApuAf apd NrIsinha, on the Suryi siddhdntfl. 

* Z 2 
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commentator cited by Mr. Davis,* as well as by the other 


commentators on that work. 

The Marne doctrine is taught in the Pdrdsa it» siddhdnta, 
as quoted by MunIswaila; and, if we may rely on the 
authority of a quotation by this author from the works of 
Any ABHAtf? A, it was also maintained by that ancient 
astronomer: but, according to the first-mentioned treatise, 
the number of librat-ions amounts to 581,709, and, accord¬ 
ing to the latter, 578,159 in a cal pa, instead of 000,000; 
and AnvABHATfA has stated the limits of the libration at 


24° instead of 27°. f 


BhAscara himself, adopting the doctrine for which be 
quotes the authority of Mtjnjaia, in the j>assage above 
cited, mentions a complete revolution of the places of the 
colures through the twelve signs of the zodiac, at the rate 

of 59 54 2 31 12 per annum, or 19.9,009 complete rOYO- 
lations in a culpa. Having computed upon the same 
principle, the quantity of the precession in his own time 

tf T. 8 O l II III mi v TI 

at 91,189 0 10 54 35 23 55 40 48, he thenc# for the 
sake of facility in calculation, assumes in his practical trea¬ 
tise, named Carana ctitvihala, the actual precession in 
whole numbers at eleven degrees, and allows the annual 
motion to be taken at one minute.]; The time for which this 


• As. Res., vol. ii. ]>. 2C7. The commentator is NiHsinha. 

Aryadha**a ; in the Ary&shlaiata ; quoted by MumIIvaba. It i» espe¬ 
cially necessary to distinguish the particular work of this author, to 
which refereaco is marie : for Bhaumkgupta reproaches him for his 
inconsistency in affirming rerolutions of the nodes in the Atyish- 
Uiala, which he denied in the Z>u*o gitaca. It is therefore probable, 
that the librafion of the equinoxes (considefert as nodes) for which the 
first-mentioned work is quoted, may not be stated in the other. 

) MunHwara, in his commentary on Ihq AtrdmaiU. 
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computation was made, h the same with the epocha of the 
Garana cutuhala ;* * * § which is the year 1105 SdotiJ thirty- 
three years after the Sirdmani was completed.} 

“ BII i s A ft A* s authority, supporting that of M V N J a l a, 
and countenanced by Visiitftr CHANDRA’S^ 1ms not 
availed with Indian astronomers* Even his commentator 
Mmri$\vARA rejects the notion of a complete revolution; 
and, in his own treatise entitled SidcUtdrUa sdi'vabhauma, 
asserts the doctrine of libmtion, and attempts to refute the 
other opinion, not indeed by argument, but in deference to 
the SJury a siddhdnta and other authorities to which it is 
opposed. Upon the same ground, CamalAcAra in the 
Siddhdnta tahoavivdea says, f The degrees of the colures, 
as stated by M UN JALA, and taught in the Blrdmani, con¬ 
trary to wlmt is declared by Arca (Surva) and others, 
from not rightly understanding what was by them declared, 


• The Gra/ia Idyhavn, written ia 1442 £dca, deducts 444 from the 
expired yeurs of the Adca, and divide? by sixty, reckoning the pre¬ 
cession at a minute a year. This agrees nearly with the Carada cutu- 
hala \ for, if the samo number (444) be deducted from the years expired 
(1105 &fca), the remainder gives but one minute above 11°, the quan¬ 
tity there assumed by BhAscaua. 

RAmachandra, who in the C&la nirdaya states the quantity of 
precession as amounting to 12°, and reckons the precession at a 
minute of a dogree, a year, seems also to have followed the same 
authority. He may therefore have written about sixty years subse¬ 
quent to the date of the Catada cutuhala; ox &dca } 1165. This ascer¬ 
tainment of the age of RAmaohandua AcbArya is r step towards 
investigating the age of writers in other branches of science who 
have quoted this author, or who are cited by him. They are nume¬ 
rous. 

f Faizf, in his translation of BuAscaiia’s Lildtati. 

J For it was finished when the author was thirty-six years of age ; 
and he was born in 1036 Adca: as he informs us. 

§ Author of the VasishVha siddhdnta , a distinct work from the 
Laghu vasishf’ha cited by DAdAbhAi and (under the title of Va~ 
sishVha siddhdnta) by NuIsinha, 
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must be rejected by the wise/ He certainly hero expresses 
the prevalent opinion of the Hindu astronomers, which is 
decidedly in favour of a libration of the places of the 
eolures. 

Besides Mtrtf jXl A mentioned by BHAscAitA, the only 
other ancient author, whose name I find quoted for a com¬ 
plete revolution of the equinoctial and solstitial points, is 
V t S H u CHANDRA, from whose works a passage is cit^d 
by PrIt’h^DACASwAmI, declaratory of a solstitial yuga, 
or period of the ayanci. The text is corrupt in respect of 
the lowest digits of the number; and, having found no 
other quotation of it, I shall not attempt to state tho period 
from a conjectural emendation of this passage. 


It is necessary to observe, that some of the ancient 
writers on astronomy have not admitted a periodical motion 
of the equinoxes. This is adverted to by B H A s c A H A him¬ 
self,* who instances Brahmeoupta. Tho reason of that 
omission or denial is supposed by BHXscARAf to have 
been the inconsiderable quantity of the deviation or preces¬ 
sion, not then remarkable, and consequently unheeded by 
11 ft A n m e a u p t a ; since whose time it is become sensible, 
and therefore it is now taken into account'* Bbascaila 
next inquires * why Brahmegtjpta and the rest did i, .»t 


• la tho P’asand Ihxishya. f Ibid. 

fl<*’I- 

*if?!TsriffarjR?r 11 

4 Wh y has it not been stated by Brahmeoupta and other skilful 
astronomers ? It was not perceived by them, because it was then in¬ 
considerable. But it is perceived by the modems, because it is now 
considerable. Accordingly it is concluded, that there ia motion, [of 
the solstice/] BhAscmia in the Vdsand hhdshya . 
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nevertheless state it on the strength of authority, since it 
had been declared in the Saura siddkdnta; in like manner 
as the numbers of revolutions, the periphery of epicycles, 


He replies: * In mathematical science holy tradition is 
authority, so far only as it agrees with demonstration.' 
He goe* on to say, ‘Such motion, as results from the 
assigned revolutions, by which, places bung calculated agree 
with tlV'>3e which are observed, must bo admitted, whether 
taught by a holy sago or by a temporal teacher. If then 
the same places are deducible from other revolutions, 
which of the assigned motions is the true one ? The an¬ 
swer is, whichever agrees with present observation must 
be admitted. But, if in process of time, the difference 
become great, then men of genius, like B u A u m e g u p t a, 
will arise, who will acknowledge such motions as agree 
with present observation, and compose books (Sdstras) 
conformable thereto. Accordingly this mathematical science 
has no end in eternal time.’ 

But Bka.hmegupta’s commentator, expounding a pas¬ 
sage of this author,! which he considers to be levelled 
against those who affirmed a periodical revolution of the 
solstitial points,, and winch does deny such a revolution, 
and declares the solstice to be invariable, because the 
longest day and shortest night occur constantly at the end 
of j Mit’kuna, or Gemini, adverts, in the course of liis expo 
sition of the text, to passages which place the southern and 
northern solstice respectively in the middle of Attislid, and 
beginning of Dlianfahi'hd, and proceeds to remark ‘this 


* *Vf^Tvrr?»;?cn^T - 

I 


f Ch. ii. 
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only proves a shifting of the solstice, not numerous revo¬ 
lutions of it through the ecliptic/ His notion appears 
then to have been, that his author was aware of the fact of 


a change in fhe positions of the solstitial and equinoctial 
points, but did not admit the inference that the motion must 

bo periodical. 

From all that has been said, it appears, that some of the 
most celebrated astronomers, as BltAHMK GUPTA, have 
been silent on the subject of a change in the places of the 
colures, or have denied their regular periodical motion. 
That others, os MuNJALAand BhAscara (we may add 
VisuNO chandra) have asserted a periodical revolution 
of the places of the colures. But that the greater number 
of celebrated writers, and all the niodern Hindu astrono¬ 
mers, have affirmed a libration of the equinoctial points. 

The earliest known author who is cited for fhe support 
of this doctrine, as far os present research has gone, is 
Aryabhata, who is undoubtedly more ancient than 
Bkahmkgcpta ; for he is repeatedly quoted in the Brahma 
sp’huta triddkdnta which is ascribed to Brahmequpta, 
and which there is every reason to consider genuine, since 
the text of the book accords with the quotations from that 
celebrated astronomer to be fouud in treatises of various 
dates. 

I purposely omit in this place the Surya aiO.<Uidnta y 
tMma, Sdcalya, Vasishi'ha and Fdrdsara, because their 
authenticity and age are subjects of question or of contro¬ 
versy. 

Relying then upon the quotation from the work of Arya- 
miAi'f'A, and on the tendency of Bhascara’s observa¬ 


tions both in his text and notC3, it rany be inferred, that 
the notion of a libration of the equinoxes is of some anti¬ 
quity in India: since Buamhegupta, by whom Arya- 
iiiia’Ma Is repeatedly mentioned, is either author or 
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republisher of an astronomical system which was copied by 
biiASCARA in lloO A. D., but which is adapted to a much 
earlier age. 

The doctrine in question found advocates formerly among 
the astronomers of Europe and of Arabia. Arzael, a 
Spaniard, and a mathematician of the eleventh century * * * § 
author of a treatise, entitled observations on the obliquity 
of the zodiac, affirmed a libration or trepidation in longi¬ 
tude within the limits of 10° E. and W. at the rate of 
a degree in seventy-five years.d" Two centuries after him* 
r HiBlT BEN K ORE ah, an astrologer, J assigned to this 
supposed trepidation the limits of 22 E. and W.§ To 
the Me astrologer, by some supposed to have lived as 
much earlier, as he is here stated to have been later, a 
different doctrine is ascribed, affirming a motion of the 
intersected points of the ecliptic and equinoctial in a small 
circle described with the radius 4° IS' 43'.|| 

They were led to that hypothesis (according to a remark 
quoted by the authors who have refuted the notion^) by 
considering that ‘Hermes had found some of the fixed 
stars more distant from the beginning of Aries, than Pto¬ 
lemy subsequently did: for instance the bright star of 
Hydra in 7° of .Leo, placed by Ptolemy in 30° of Cancer; 
and the star named Vultur Cadens, in 24° of Sagittarius, 
but by Ptolemy in 17V 


* He observed the quantity of the obliquity of the ecliptic about 
the year 1070; and is named by Abraham anN Ezra, who wroto in 
the twelfth century (A.D.114-4 or 1150), as auterioj to him by seventy- 
one years. Riocioli, Almag. nov, 

f Riocioli, A Imago slum novum ) 3, 28, 6. 

\ Moerri, Diet, 

§ Xhusicus Rbinhold on Purbach ; Rico. Almag. nov . 3, 28, 6. 
jj Montucla. Hist . des Math ,, vol. i. p. 346. 

il Augustinus Riccius, de motu octavos sphoeroe. Rbqiomonta- 
nuSj lib, 7, Epitomes Almagesti. Hico. Aim . nov. 3, 28, 6. 
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Tiic notion of a trepidation in longitude, but at a rate 
not equable, had been entertained by the astronomers, vbo 
compiled the Alphonsine Tables, though ALPHONSUS him¬ 
self was subsequently led to the adoption of a corrector 
opinion, and to the consequent alteration of the tables first 
published by him.* 

The earliest mention of a libration in longitude, which 
has been found in any Arabic* writer, is in obe work of 
Mu hammed ben Jaber, surnamed AlbatanI , and by 
us called A l B A t E o N i u 3. This celebrated astronomer, an 
Arabian by birth and Sabiau by religion, flourished at the 
end of the ninth century;+ or, to speak with precision, 
about the year of Christ 879;+ and from him wo learn, 
that certain astronomers whom he does not appear to have 
any where named,* had before him affirmed a libration of 
the fixed stars within the limits of 8° E. and \V. at tho 
rate of a degree in eighty or eighty-four years.§ lie him¬ 
self maintained the doctrine of a uniform motion at tho rate 
of a degree in sixty-six years. || 

1 have dwelt the longer upon the history of this opinion, 
because it appears to me deserving of attention on more 
than one account. AlbAtas* is the earliest of the Ara¬ 
bian astronomers who improved upon Ptolemy; (for 
AlfaiigAnt, who was a century earlier, is not cited as cor¬ 
recting the Greek astronomer on this point.) It was he then, 
who first, among the astronomers of the west of Asia, com¬ 
puted the motion of the stars at a degree in sixty-sixjyears, 
which is almost the same with the rate of the motion of trepi- 


• Abraham Zacuthus, cited, like the preceding authorities, in 
Rigcioli’s Almagest. 3, 28, 6. 
f D’llF-RBEroT, Bibl. Orient. 

J He himself furnishes the date, being the year 1627 of the ora of 
Nabonaqsab. Albatron, c. 01, cited in Riccipu’s Almagest. 6, 
16, 2. 

$ Aliiatbgnius, c. 52 as cited by Riccioli. || Ibid, C. 51. 
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dation acorn' 


cling to the Suryct &iddhdnta ) and the herd o; 


Hindu astronomers, who reckon a degree, and a-half in a 
century.* Me is the first also, as far as can be discovered 
in whose works mention is made of a motion of trepidation* 
and we may he permitted to conjecture, that the earlier 
astronomers alluded to by him were Indian; since we find 
A K Y ABHAf i A, an author seemingly of an earlier age, 
quoted for a libration of the equinoctial points within the 
limits of twenty-four degrees, at the Tiite of one in seventy- 
eight years; and since we know that an Arabian astro¬ 
nomer, anterior by nearly a century to A L B A T A N f, had 
compiled tables In conformity to rules of astronomy appa¬ 
rently Indian.! 

We may then safely conclude, that, on the subject of 
the precession of the equinoxes, the Hindus had a theory, 
which, though erroneous, was their own; and which, at a 
subsequent time, found advocates among the astronomers 
of the west. That they had a knowledge of the true doc¬ 
trine of an uniform motion in antecedent!*, at least seven 
hundred years ago,} when the astronomers of Europe also 
were divided on the question. That they had approximated 


•Thili* the rut# resulting from the quantity of.the motion in tre- 
pidation .U*d in the ory. siddhdnta: and the same result, from the 
rule, of calculation given in the of SatAxam.a and 

i„ the Jdtacdrdavn improperly ascribed to \Wha M.mna. They 
both direct the number 421 to be deducted from the exp.red yea,. ot 
teca ; and the one deduct, a tenth and rednee. the remainder into 
degree.; the other add. half and divide, l.y a aundred. Aether 
rule, producing the «« result, i. mentioned m Ba.lls s AUr.Ind. 

p. 76. 

+ 'Ad tegnlai Send Hcnd.' (SiddUn't) AnotvAnau. H,si Dynast. 
p. 114 and 161. CWaii’. Astronomy, v I”. MoitructA 

Hist, des Math., vol. >. P- 344. 

t Bni.oAUA, who quotes MunU.a, completed (he tMmadi in 
1072 6dca, or \. D. 1150. 
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the true rate of that motion much nearer than JPTOUEMY, 
before the Arabian astronomers, and as near the truth as 
these have ever clone since. From this we may perhaps 
ho led to a further conclusion, that the astronomy of the 
Hindus merits a more particular examination than it has 
yet obtained, not indeed with any expectation of advancing 
the science of astronomy, which needs not such aid, and 
can derive none from the labours of astronomers who have 
recorded no observations; but for the history of the 
science, and ascertainment of the progress which was here 
made: and that, with this view, the works of Hindu astro¬ 
nomers. whose age is precisely known, and in particular, 
those of Bh As car a, which contain a complete course of 
astronomy and of sciences connected with it, should be 
carefully perused ; as well as those of Brahmegttpta, 
which are full of quotations from earlier astronomers, as 
AkYABHA**A,* * * § VAUXh AMIHIRA,f Sr1sH^A,J VlSH- 

UCHA Nt>RA,§ and some others, who are cited by him for 
the purpose of exposing and correcting their errors. 

In regard to V araIiamihtiia and the Stirya siddkAnta, 
both separately quoted in the Brdhme trp'h.v.la siddhdnta of 
B R A li M k a u p t A, I may here remark that a book entitled 
Sun/a siddhdfita is mentioned by V A r A H A m l H x r a him¬ 
self, in his most undoubted work, the treatise on Astrology, 
entitled Vdrdlii sanhitd , where, describing the qualifications 
requisite to form an accomplished astrologer, be says, 'the 
astrologer should be conversant with divisions of time and 
geometrical figures, as taught in the five Sidrlhdntas , or 


* Anthor of the Dttfagiticd anti Aryiskfa suta. 

f Named with censure by Brahmbovi'ta. 

| Author of the Jio'maca tiddhdnta, 

§ Mentioned aa the author of the VdtisM'ha tiddMnia. 
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systems of astronomy, called Faulisa, lidmaca, Vdsiskt'ka, 
Saura and Paitdmaha.'*' 

V A n XIIA Mi H r H a, as appears from the quotations of his 
own commentator BhaTtQti'ALA and many other astro¬ 
nomical writers, is likewise author of a treatise entitled 
Pancfut tdddhdnticd , in which the five systems above men¬ 
tioned are compared; and, as far us can he gathered from 
quotations, their agreements and disagreements noticed. 

A passage of this treatise as cited by B H A T f 6 T P A L A, is 
sufficiently remarkable to be here inserted, since it bears 
relation to the subject of this paper. It corresponds 
in import to a passage quoted by Mr. B A v I s, and Sir 
William: Jones, f from the third chapter of the Vdrdhi 
8anhitd; bub refers the actual position of the colures to the 
asterisms instead of the signs of the zodiac. 

fjrgfrn i 

c When the return of the sun took place from the middle j 
of Atldshd, the tropic was then right. It now takes place 
from Punanwn.’ 

The same five Bystems of astronomy from which V A R A- 
HAMIHIRA is understood to have compiled the astronomical 
treatise just now quoted, and which are named by him in 


* wrf*m _ 


qngng ^ cmr H 


\ As. lies., vol. ii. p 391. 
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the passage of his astrology before cited, are mentioned by 
B K AIIM EG tr v T A also as standard authorities, and enume¬ 
rated by him in the same order: and his names, which are 
precisely the same with those in Varabamihiha's enume¬ 
ration,* are explained by Eha tt6TPALA f as intending 
the Puliia siddhdnta, B6mixed siddhdnta, VasiM’ha &id- 
dhdnta, Suryci siddhdnta, and Brdhme siddhdnta. 

All these books are frequently cited in astronomical 
compilations, and are occasionally referred to their real or 
supposed, authors. The first is every where assigned to 
Puli £ a, whose name it bears. The Rdmaca siddhdnta is 
ascribed by the scholiast of Brah^equpta, and by a 
commentator of the JS'hrya siddhdnta, to or 

Sr!8 h is a (for the name is variously written). The Vd- 
sijshi ha siddhdnta is by the same authority given to 
^ TSiu ; tJCHANDRA. Both these authors are repeated^ 
mentioned with censure by Bra hheg upt A ; and it is 
acknowledged that they are entitled to no particular defe¬ 
rence. 


I! 

Thia passage, in which the Pculisha , Jiomaca, Fdsuhi'ha, Saura , and 
Paivimaha are specified, is introductory to a division of the lunar 
asterisms (for astrological purposes, it should seem), in unequal por¬ 
tions, by allotting to fifteen of them a quantity equivalent to the moan 
diurnal motion of the moon in minutes of a degree (790'35"), snd half 
as much more to six of those asterisms (118.V52"), and so much less 
to the like number of nucshalras (39 5 17") and assigning the comple¬ 
ment of the circle (254' 18") to the supplementary naeshatra called 
Ahhijxt. 

(C 1 ^ The numbers here set down arc copied from the scholiast 
BHA’tf6Ti > ALA, and from BiiAaeARA’s commentators; being stated by 
them at the nearest second; for the moon’s mean daily motion accord¬ 
ing to BRAUMEOtPTA and BhAscara is a little less than 790'35".) 
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'he Brdhrae siddhdnta, which is the basis of Brahma¬ 
gupta's work, is not auy where attributed to a known 
author; but referred in all quotations of it which have 
fallen under observation, either to the Vishhu dhamndttava 
purdna , of which it is considered as forming a part, or to 
Brahms (also called PitXmaha), who is introduced into 
it as the speaker in a dialogue with BhuYgit; or it is 
acknowledged to be the work of some unknown person * 
The true author it may be now impracticable to discover, 
and would be vain to conjecture. 

The hurya siddhdnta (if the same which we now pos¬ 
sess) is in like manner ascribed to no certain author, unless 
in the passage cited by our colleague Mr. BENTLEV,f who 
says, that ‘in the commentary on the BhdiwaH, it is 
declared, that Varaua was the author of the Mrya- 
siddhdnta and who adds, that f Satan An da, the 
author of the Bhdmati, was a pupil of Varaha under 
whose directions he himself acknowledges he wroto that 
work.’ 

The concluding remark alludes to the following verse of 
the Bhdswati car aha, 

’iro inr^ 

‘Next 1 will propound succinctly, from Mihira’s 
instruction, [the system] equal to the Shrya siddhdnta .’ 


• DAu.t bhAT, in hi# commentary on the Aurya siddhdnta says «o. 

forf ii 


f As. Reg., voi. vi. p. 572. 
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It is preceded by an introductory couplet which will be 
found quoted at the foot of the page,* * or is omitted in some 
copies: but the correct reading, as appears from collation 
of text and scholia, retains both. 

Admitting then its authenticity, and supposing, with 
most of the commentators, that Y arahamihiha is here 
intended by the single word Mihira , which, however, is a 
name of the sun, and may here allude to the fabled dia¬ 
logue of StfRYA with Meya, as is observed by the scholiast 
Balabhaora;! still the passage is not unambiguous. It 
does not necessarily imply oral tuition, and may refer to 
instruction derived from the works of VarAiiA ; especially 
from the Pancha siddhdnticd of that author, in which the 
Surya siddhdnta was explained concurrently with four 
other treatises termed Siddhdnta . 

To return from this digression. It appears from what 
had been before said, that a work bearing the title of Sii'i'ya, 
siddhdnta is named as authority by Varahamihira, in 
whose time, according to his assertion, the place of the 


* 3T73T 

RrTT^ rf?r Tffaf: i 




* Having bowed to the foot of the foe of Mora, the fortunate Sa- 
tAnanda propounds, for the benefit of students, the Bhdswati, in the 
tiaca year 1021 .* 

The author SatAnanda, as he himself informs us in the close of 
the book, was an inhabitant of JPnrusMUama (the site of the temple 
of Ja<janndt*ha)\ and date his work there in 4200 of the Cali yugn. 
In the body of the work he directs the difference of longitude to be 
reckoned from the meridian of PuTusho'ttama eshdtra . 

f His commentary is dated in 1465 of VicramAditya ; more than 
400 years ago. 
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^ solstice was at the beginning of the sign Carcaia , 
and in the asterisra Punarvam . A treatise under the same 
title is similarly mentioned by Brahmegupta, who has 
likewise noticed VArAhamifiira himself, and who is 
supposed by Bhascara to have lived when the colures had 
not sensibly deviated from that position. 

It may be questioned whether this testimony be not over¬ 
thrown by proofs of a more modem date (between seven 
and eight hundred years ago), drawn from internal evidence, 
as set forth by Mr. Bentley, in his ingenious essays 
inserted in the sixth and eighth volumes of our "Researches * 

Without entering at present into any disquisition on this 
subject, or discussing the accuracy of the premises; but 
acceding generally to the position, that the date of a set of 
astronomical tables, or of a system for the computation of 


the places of planets, is deducible from the ascertainment 
of a time when that system or set of tables gave results 
nearest to the truth; and granting that the date above- 
mentioned approximates within certain limits to such an 
ascertainment; I shall merely observe, that supposing the 
dates otherwise irreconeileable, still the book which we 
now have under the name of Surya, or Saura , siddhdnta , 
may have been, and probably was, modernized from a 
more ancient treatise of the same name, the later work 
borrowing its title from an earlier performance of a dif¬ 
ferent author. We have an instance of this practice in the 
kindred case of the Brdkme siddhdnta ; for wo are ac¬ 
quainted with no less than three astronomical treatises 
bearing this title; one extracted from the Vishnii dhar - 
m6ttam\ another termed the Sacalya\ and the third the 
Sp'hiiia siddhdnta of BkahmkGUPTA: and an equal 
number of tracts entitled VdsishCha siddhdnta may be 


• As. Res., vol. vt. p. 572, and vol. viii. p. 206. 
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the quotations of authors; otie by ViSHt&tn 
A another termed Ldgim which from 

its name should be an abridgment; and the third, appa¬ 
rently an ample treatise, distinguished as the Vrtddha 
vmishi'ha. This solution of the objection also is entirely 
compatible with the tenor of the references to the SoMi i r 
which have been yet remarked in the works of Brahma¬ 
gupta and Yarahamihira ; none of them being relative 
to points that furnish arguments for concluding the age of 
the book from internal evidence. 

At all events, whatever may be thought of the Suvya 
siddhdnta, we have the authority of a quotation from 
Artabh Atff a, to show, that the Hindus had ascertained 
the quantity of the precession more correctly than Pto¬ 
lemy ; and had accounted for it by a motion in libration 
or trepidation, before this notion was adopted by an} r other 
astronomer whose labours are known to us. 

It appears also from a passage of Ubahogupta’s 
refutation of the supposed errors of that author, and from 
his commentator’s quotation of AllYAlUfA lta’s text, that 
this ancient astronomer maintained the doctrine of the 
earth's diurnal revolution round its axis. f The sphere of 
the stars/ he affirms 4 is stationary ; and the earth, making 
a revolution, produces the daily rising and setting of stars 
and planets/* Br ah mE g tip tA answers, f If the earth 
move a minute in a prd<ka> then whence and what route 
docs it proceed? If it revolve, why do not lofty objects 
fall V\ But his commentator, F R i t lit BACA swim, re- 

AntABHAtf.s cited by PhI^h^oaca. 

t TU^fir qr^rf » 
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plies, '-Ahvabjm'Ma’s opinion appears nevertheless satis¬ 
factory; since planets cannot have two motions fit once: 
ami the objection, that lofty things would fall, ia contra¬ 
dicted ; for, every way, the under part of the earth is also 
the upper; since, wherever the spectator stands on the 
earth’s surface, even that pot is the uppermost point.’ 

Wo here find both an ancient astronomer ami later 
commentator* maintaining, against the sense of their coun¬ 
trymen, the. rational doctrine which HUBAdiCDES of Pontes 
the Pythagorean Ecphaktuh, and a few others among the 
Greeks, had affirmed of old, but which was abandoned l.y 
the astronomers both of the cast and of the west, until 
revived and demonstrated in comparatively modem times.f 
BitAHMECJUriA is more fortunate in bis reasoning where 
he refutes another theory of the alternation of day and 
night imagined by the Jainas, who account fur the diurnal 
change by the passage of twy suns, and as many moons, 
and a double set of Stars and minor planets, round a py ra¬ 
mie! ical mountain, at the foot of which is this habitable 
earth. His confutation of that absurdity is copied by BhAS- 
CAi;.v. who has added to it' from PbIt'hudaca’ 8 gloss on 
a different passage of Brahmegupta, it, refutation of ano¬ 
ther notion ascribed by him to the same sect, respecting 
the translation of the earth in space. 

This idea has no other origin than the notion, that the 
earth, being heavy and without support, must perpetually 
descend : and has, therefore, no relation whatever to the 
modem opinion of a proper motion of the sun and stars. 

<mf% ^Fpgrrin; shWrr n 

Brihmo sp'hvtQ siddMnia* 

* The commentator wrote at least seven centuries , w ; for h* t 9 
quoted by Btfiatuin in Vm tost and note* of the tiinfmM. 

f For an outline of AnYAB.lufta’s 9 y*f«m of atitronoir.v' 
note at the close of this Essay, (p. 414,) 

% A 2 


see a 
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Part of the passage of BhAsoaiia has been quoted in a 
former essay* * * § What regards the further subject now no¬ 
ticed, is here subjoined. 

'The earth stands firm, by its own power, without other 
support in space. 

< If there be a material support to the earth, and another 
upholder of that, and again another of this, and so on, 
there is no limit, If finally self-support must be assumed, 
why not assume it in the first instance ? why not recognise 
it in this multiform earth 1 

' As heat is in the sun and fire, coldness in the moon, 
fluidity in water, hardness in iron ; so mobility is In air, 
and immobility in the earth, by nature. How wonderful are 
tiio implanted faculties ! 

'The earth possessing an attractive force,f draws towards 
itself any heavy substance situated in the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere, and that fnihetatice appears as if it fell. But whither 
ean the earth fall in ethereal space which is equal and alike 
on every side 1 

‘ Observing the revolution of the stars, the BauddJuts^ 
acknowledge, that the earth has no support; but as nothing 
heavy is seen to remain in the atmosphere, they thence 
conclude that it falls in ethereal space. 

■Whence dost thou deduce, 0 Bauddha, this idle notion, 
that, because any heavy substance thrown into the air, 
falls to the earth, therefore the earth itself descends !’§ 

He adds this further explanation in his notes: ‘ For if 
the earth w.sre falling, an arrow shot into the air would not 
return to it when the projectile force was expended, since 


• As, Kes,, vat. ix. p. 332. [p. S24, of the present volume.] 

| Like the attraction of the loadstone for iron. Mdrirti on Bills- 
CABA, 

J Meaning the Ininas; as appcarn from the author h own annota¬ 
tion on this passage* 

§ 'iiiifmwii, Qdtddbyxya, c, is v* 2, 4, 7 anil 9. 







both would descend Nor can it be said that it moves 
slower, and is overtaken by the arrow ; for heaviest bodies 
fall quickest, and the earth is heaviest' 


It km been observed in a forme j' part of this ftisay, that 
Be AH HE U ti PT A J S treatise of astron oiny is founded on an 
anterior one entitled Brdhrtw mddhdnta; and the authen¬ 
ticity of the book extant under BrahMEGUptA*s name 
has been relied upon, and passages have been freely cited 
from it, m the genuine performance of that ancient astro¬ 
nomer, These matters appear to be of sufficient import¬ 
ance to deserve a more particular explanation of their 
grounds. 

The source from which Braemegupta drew, is indi¬ 
cated by the author himself, in Jus introductory couplet, 
cited by Lacsum!dAsa in the commentary on BhAs- 
CARA J* 

which, in a literal version, will stand thus:—'The compu¬ 
tation of planets, as declared by BrahmA, and become 
imperfect by great length of time, is perspicuously (sp'hnia) 
explained by Biuhmegopta, son of Jisiitfuf 
The ambiguity imputable to this passage is obviated by 
the mure explicit terms of the initial stanza of his eleventh 
chapter, where BiuhmeuuptA announces a refutation of 
opinions opposed to the Brdhme mldkdnta; 

% S^TfUfl ftfT - 

I WT fYWTlrTT^T^Tfa || 

* Tlie fatwQ i&intdmmi, dated in 1433 ox 1501 A, D, 





< I will refute the errors (respecting the yugas and other 
matters) of those who, misted by ignorance, maintain things 
contrary to the Brdhme siddkdnlai 


Wlmt the work is, to which Brahmegupta refers under 
the title specified by him, and corresponding to a subse¬ 
quent mention by him of the Paitdmaha sutdhdnia (both 
titles being of the same import), is explained by the sehor 
liisfcs of BhXscaua and of th % Stirya siddhdnta. NbI- 
SINHA, a commentator on both texts/' affirms that Biiar- 
megupta’s rules are formed from the Vishnu dharmdttara 
pumm, in which the Brdhme dddhdnta is contained;f 
BhIsOAB A’P; commentator, ItUH f&.WAE A$, omarks, that 
EbAHHECUPTAj having verified by observation the revo¬ 
lutions stated in the Brdhme siddhdnla of the Vishnu 
dharmdttara, and having found them suitable to his own 
time, adopted these numbers, rejecting the revolutions 
taught by SuRYA and the rest. In other places the com¬ 
mentator cites parallel passages from Bhahmegupta and 
the Brdhme (also termed by him Paitdmaha) siddhdnla 
of the Vishnu dharmdttara:% and these with numerous 


* Ho is the author of a commentary ou the Surya siddMntOj and of 
the Pdiand vdrUcct on BilAbcaua f a text and notes. It i-j dated in 
1543 or ]G2l A. I). 

f Ah, Res., vol. ii. p„ 242, 

J Author of the MtricH on BnAacMtA's afcd of a die* * * § 

tmct treatise of astronomy, the Siddhdnta s&rvahkauma. The ear¬ 
liest copy of the MdricH U dated 1560 &dcc. (A< D. 11338), which ia not 
much later than the date of the work itself; for the Emperor Nun- 
ithd/n J^HtNofn U mentioned at the close of the book, as he also 
is in the preface of a commentary ou the S4ty& siddMnta by the 
author’s father Raw&akAt'ha, 

§ Take the following as examples j 

1st The uumbei of sidereal days in a calj*a f (via, 1532,236,450,POO) 
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quotations from Bramegwta in the and in 

other commentaries on BhAscara, m well as in the 
author's notes on his own text, are exactly conformable with 
the Brahma splmta mtdhdnia now* in my possession, and 
which is accompanied by the gloss of Brahmeoufta's 
celebrated commentator CflAf.URViiUL Phi ijj hiJjjac A 
SWAMf. 

it appears then, from a collation of the passages so cited, 
that B rah me qupta's work is, at least iu part, a para¬ 
phrase of the Brdhme or Paildraaha; containing^ how- 


tfhbh the Pditdmaha of the FisMu dkiirmditard (cited in 

Mdtichi, eh, i.) expresses by these words ; 

vwfk. ^?Tfh WvHct*rflrqvpnn , 9it - 

9n^sr irffr n 

and BkajemtjgvJ'ta fenders by the equivalent terms, 

fhw u 

2d. The commencement of the catpu, on Sunday, let. Chet Hr a, at 
Lira moment of annrise on the meridian of Lancd, which the JBra/m$ 
siddMnla of the VishAii dharnio llari\ purdtfa (Mdtichi, clu Si,) thuu 
expresses ? 

mg remiWt 

fifeg?nfV ^%rfr - 

ffr: H 

and Bratimegupta ?*y the following couplet, 

HV WfTTf^r II 
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ever, additional matter: and it is accordingly termed by 
one of the scholiasts of the Suryci siddiiAnta^ a commen¬ 
tary on the FaUdmiha; and Ch atukv fii) a’s gloss ia 
denominated, by the same scholiast, an interpretation of the 
Paitfimaha bhdah.ya. 

i n support of what has been here said, i shall adduce a 
fen' instances of quotation on subjects possessing some 
degree of interest. 

The first is one in which BhAscara vindicates a pas- 
sago of Brahmegupta from the objections of his com¬ 
mentator, quoting the passage ifcseli in his notes, and 
there naming the scholiast, ChatURVEDA: from which 
he it remarked, the commentary is ascertained to he ante¬ 
rior to BhArcaea’s work: I have a further reason, how¬ 
ever, for citing the passage, as it furnishes occasion for 
some observations on the Indian theory of astronomy, 

Thu Hindus, as is well known, place the earth in the 
centre of the world, and make the Sun and Moon and 
minor planets revolve round it, apparently in concentric 
orbits, with unequal or irregular motion. For a physical 
explanation of the phenomena, they imagine the planets 
driven hy currents of air along their respective orbits (be¬ 
etles one great vortex carrying stars and planets with 
prodigious velocity, round the earth, in the compass ol a 
day). The winds or currents, impelling the several planets, 
communicate to them velocities, by which their motion 
should he equable and in the plane of the ecliptic; hut the 
planets are drawn from this course by certain controlling 
powers, situated at the apogees, conjunctions, and nodes. 

Tlieso powers are clothed by Hindu imaginations with 
celestial bodies invisible to human sight, and furnished with 
hands and reins, by which they draw the planets from their 


* DA uAiinAt, 
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du-eut path anti uniform progress. The being at the apogee, 
ior instance, constantly attracts the planet towards itself, 
alternately, however, with the right and left hands. The 
deity of the node diverts the planet, first to one side then 
to the other, from the ecliptic. And lastly, the deity at 
the conjunction causes the planet to be one'while stationary, 
another while retrograde, and to move at different times 
with velocity accelerated or retarded. These fancied beings 
are considered as invisible planets ; the nodes and apogees 
having a motion of their own in the ecliptic. 

This whimsical system, more worthy of the mythoforist 
than of the astronomer, is gravely set forth in the Sunja 
mddtidnta: and even Bh&CARA gives into it, though not 
without indications of reluctant acquiescence; for he has 
not noticed it in his text, and only hridly in his notes. 

To explain on mathematical principles the irregularity of 
the planetary motions, the Hindu astronomers remove the 
earth from the contra of the, planet’s orbit, and assume the 
motion in that 'excentric to he really equable, though it 
appear irregular as viewed from the earth. Another hypo¬ 
thesis is also taught by them; according to which the 
planet revolves with an equal but contrary motion in an 
epicycle, of which the centre is carried with like but direct 
motion on a concentric orbi t. 

L ir a s c A R A remarks, that both theories are equivalent, 
gl ring the .'Amo results in computation: but ho maintains, 
that the planet’s motion in an excentric orbit {'pmtima'h- 
dula) is consonant to the truth ; and the other hypothesis 
of an epicycle (nicMchcka vrWa) m merely a device for the 
facility of computation. 

Both theories, with certain modifications, which will he 
subsequently noticed, suffice for the anomaly of the Sun 
and Moon. To account for the still greater apparent irre- 
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gififeHiei of tm five minor planets, the Hindu astronomers 
make them revolve with direct motion on an epicycle home 
on an exeentric deferent. (In the case of the two inferior 
planet;;, the revolution in the exeentric is performed in the 
same time with the Sun; consequently the planet’s motion 
in its epicycle is in fact its proper revolution in its orbit. 
In the instance of the superior planets, on the contrary, the 
epicycle corresponds in time to a revolution of the Sun, and 
the exeentric deferent answers to the true revolution of tire 
planet in its orbit.) 

So far the Indian system, as already remarked by Mr. 
D A vis in his treatise on the astronomical computations jot 
the Hindus * agrees with the Ptolemaic. At the first glance 
it will remind the reader of the hypothesis of an exeentric 
orbit devised by Hipparchus and of that of an epicycle 
on a deferent, said to have been invented by Apollonius, 
hut applied by Hipparchus. At the same time the 
omission of an eejuant (having double the excentrioity of 
the deferent) imagined by Ptolemy for the five minor 
planets, as well as the epicycle with a deferent of the centre 
of the exeentric, contrived by him to account for the ejec¬ 
tion of the Moon; and tire circle of anomaly of excentricity, 
adapted to the inequality of Mercury’s motions, cannot fiv.il 
to attract notice. 

The Hindus, who have not any of Ptolemy’s additions 
to the theory of Hm> Attains, have introduced a different 
modification of the hypothesis, for they give an oval, form 
to the exeentric or equivalent epicycle, as well as to the 
planet's proper epicycle. That is, they assume the axis of 
the epicycle greater at the end of the (mma) even qua¬ 
drants of anomaly (or, in the line of tho apsides and con¬ 
junctions), and least at the end of the ('viehama) odd 

* Rer, vol, ii, p, 250, 
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- (1st and Sd) 3 and intermediately in proportion.* 

This contrivance of an oval epicycle is applied by certain 
astronomera to all the planets ; and by others, is restricted to 
few; and by some, is altogether rejected, Aryabhata, 
for example, and the Hurya siddhdnta, make both epi¬ 
cycles of all the planets oval, placing however the short 
axis of the proper epicycles of Jupiter and Saturn in the 
line of mean conjunction, termed by Hindu astronomers 
their quick apogee (sighrdchcka), B E ABM eg £jbta and 

BbjCscara, on the contrary, acknowledge only the epi¬ 
cycles of Mars and Venus to be oval, and insist that the 
rest are circular. The author of the Siddkdnta sdrva- 
bkemma goes a step further, maintaining that all are circu¬ 
lar, and taking the mean between the numbers given in the 
Surya siddlidnUu 


* Rad; Sine of anomaly : : DiiT. between circles described on 
greatest arul least axis ; Diff, between circlea described on greatest 
axia and on. the diameter of the epicycle for the proposed anomaly 
Whence the circle described on that diameter U determined ; and is 
used for the epicycle in computations for that anomaly. Since circle!* 
are to each other as their radii, the proportion above elated answers 
to the following; semi transverse axis : diib between transverse and 
conjugate aemiaxis ; : ord inode of tlie circle s a fourth proportional - 
which is precisely the difference between that ordinate and an ordinate 
of the ellipse for the 'same absciss. Hindu astronomers take it for 
tho difference between the radius of the circumscribed circle and the 
aottkid lame ter of the ellipse at an angle with the axis equal to the 
proposed anomaly ; and, in an ellipsis very little excentric, the error 
to small. 
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t The epicycles of Venus are oval, and the circles described on the transverse and conjugate axis (cycles circum striked 
and inscribed) are here stated. 
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A Farther difference of theory, though not of practice, 
occurs among the Hindu astronomer#, in regard to cur- 
vaturo of the eccentric deferents, and the consequent me- 
fcfod of computing on the equivalent hypothesis of epi¬ 
cycles, 

A reference to Mr. Davids Essays and to the diagrams 
which accompany it, will render intelligible what has been 
already sai<3, and what now remains to be explained. It 
is there observed, that it is only in computing the retrogra- 
dationa, and oilier particulars respecting the minor planets, 
that the Hindus find the length, of the carnet £ ©f (or 
line drawn from the centre of the earth to the planet's 
place in the epicycle). In other cases, as for the ano¬ 
malistic ^nation of the Sun and Moon, they are satisfied 
to take ho m equal to the sine (that is, the mm of 
mean anomaly, reduced to its dimensions in the epicycle 
in parts of the radius of the concentric, equal to the sine of 
the anomalistic equation). The reason is subjoined: ' The 
difference, as the commentator on the Surya siddhdnta 
observes, being inconsiderable^ 

Most of the commentators on the S'iryct dddk&nta do 
assign that rea&ori; but some of them adopt BiUilME 
gupta’s explanation. This astronomer maintains, that 
the operation of finding the car ha h rightly omitted in 
respect of the exc entries or equivalent epicycles of all the 
planets, and retained in regard to the proper epicycles of 
the minor planets carried by the eccentric deferents. His 
hypothesis, as briefly intimated by himself, and as ex¬ 
plained by BjiAscara, supposes the epicycle, which re¬ 
presents the excenfcric, to be augmented in the proportion 


# Aa. Rea., vol. ii« p, 249. 
t As. Keg., voJ. ii, p, 250. Diagram, fig, 2. 
t Ibtct. 
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ifMch owitAi (or the distance of the planets place from the 
earths centre) bears to the radius of the' concentric; and it 
is on this account, and not as a mere approximation, that 
the finding of the carpet, with the subsequent operation to 
which it is applicable, is dispensed with.* 

The scholiast of BeahmeglttA objects to his author’s 
doctrine on this point, that, upon the same principle, the 
process of finding the mr A&, with the subsequent employ¬ 
ment of it to find the ,sme of the anomalistic equation, 
should in like manner be omitted in the proper epicycle of 
the five minor planets; tod be concludes therefore, that 
the omission of that process has no other ground, bat the 
very inconsiderable difference of the result in the instance 
of a small epicycle. For, as remarked by another author/f 
treating on the same subjet, the equation itself and its 
sine are very small near the line of the apsides; and at a 
distance from that line, the cavna and radius approach to 
equality. 

BhAscara, in the Sirdmam, quotes succinctly Brutr- 
kg#tJFTA's doctrine, and the scholiast's objection to it; 
and replies to the latter : and in his notes in the Vdsand 
bhaskya cites the text of Brahmegupta and Chattjr- 
vepa’s reasoning, which ha tries to confute. His quota¬ 
tion agrees perfectly with the present text of the Brahme 


* For Rad ; periphery of the epicycle : i caria s -uigmanted epi¬ 
cycle. And circles due of anomaly : t augmented epicycle: tine of 
anomaly in augmented epicycle. 

Lastly, cariia: sine of ftTiomaty in augmented epicycle : : lading r 
sine df auomalUtic equation, 

T ,^ C'irna . lUdiust Stu* of AnomAij- r „ 

Whence periphery X ItSiW X ySW X —= »‘ne of anoma- 
Lath; equation. 

An -1, abridg in g, peri pii e ry X “ im an cm alistic eq ua - 

tion, 

f In the Mdricht. 





&phda siddhdnia and cotdttientary of Chatohvkda Fulf- 
t’hudaca swAAif, which is annexed to it 


The passage which hay required m much preparatory 
explanation, is itselt short : 

SfT^ a^Trl || 

f Thecankt or longest side of the triangle, multiplied 
by the periphery of the epicycle and divided by radius, 
becomes the multiplier of the sine aud cosine of anomaly : 
The same result, as before, is obtained by a single operation 
in the Instance of the anomalistic epicycle: and therefore 
camot is not here employed . 1 

BiusoakaV words in the SirdmaM are these : f Some 
say that in this system, in the operation of finding the 
equation of anomaly, the txtrna or long side of the triangle, 
is not employed, because the difference in the two modes 
of computation is very inconsiderable. But others maintain 
that, if the carna be used, the periphery of the epicycle 
mast in this operation be corrected, by multiplying it by 
cdrKd and dividing by radius* Wherefore the result is 
the same as by the former method ; and on that account, 
„they say, the ettria is not employed. It is not to be 
objected, why is not the same method used in the Hghra 
epicycle ? For the principles of the two differ/ 

In his notes on this part of his text, ho cites, as before 
observed, the precise passage of B r a h m eg v PtA winch 
has been inserted above, and a portion of Chau da's 
comment on it, and names the author. 

In another instance BhascAKA quoted in hie Sirdmani 
Bkahmegupta by name, and the commentator by impli¬ 
cation, (and fuller quotations of both occur in the notes and 
commentaries), for a disagreement in regard to the latitude 
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& and planets measured from tit e ecliptic both op p 
circle tlr|pi through its poles, and on one passing through 
the poles of the equator; the latter termed sp'kuia or appa¬ 
rent, and the other mp’huia or up apparent.* Bhakcaha 
remarks that Buahmegufta hoy directed the latitudes of 
planet® to be computed by one mode, and hag given those 
of the stars in the other, but has stated no rule for reducing 
the latitude of one denomination to the other, or for recti¬ 
fying the true latitude from the measure given on the circle 
of declination. The reason he considers to be the little 
difference between them (which is true in respect of the 
planets, though not so in the ease of most of the stars), 
and the frequent occasion in astronomical computations, for 
the declination of stars, while their proper latitude is not. 
an element in any calculationj whereas, in the case of the 
planets, both are employed on different occasions; he ad¬ 
verts to a strained interpretation proposed by the com¬ 
mentator to construe Brahmectopta-s rule as adapted to 
the same denomination of latitude which is employed by 
him for the stars. BhAscara refutes that interpretation, 
and justifies Bhahmegupta’s text taken in its obvious 
and natural sense. 

This passage of the SirdviaMf confirms what was said 

* Asp'huitt sara U the true latitude of a star or planet t sp’Auia sara 
i* its declination ± declination of the point of interaction in the 
ecliptic, 

i n^TtTfrfw: qnf » « w< - fq i q g w : mz: i 

^ f% n 

Tt=r fl?rcr3T$far?ni ’stYt* t 

■jjpfanraiSNt Tg^t: 11 & e - 

GJtfdhy{ttja t c. viii* y. 11, &c. 
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by ine, from other a u tl \ ority, in a fbrmer essay/ eo n cem- 
ing the Hindu method of determining a stai^jj; place with 
refers nee to thte ecliptic by the intersect ion of a circle of 
declination, and by taking the latitude and longitude of the 
star to that point of intersection, instead of employing a 
perpendicular to the ecliptic. 

The only other passage to which I shall draw the reader's 
attention, is one of considerable length, in which Bkahai e- 
GUPTA, although he has rightly given the theory of solar 
and lunar eclipses, with the astronomical principles on 
which they are to be commuted; affirms in compliance with 
the prejudices of Hindu bigots, the existence of Rdku as 
an eighth planet and as the immediate cause of eclipses, ami 
reprehends Y a r A h a m i h i ft a, AuYAmiATtfA, SafsiiMA 
and Yish^UCHANDIla for rejecting this orthodox expla¬ 
nation of the phenomenon. The passage is cpiohd by 
linASCAitj'wS commentator in the GMnidmaiti on the occa¬ 
sion of a more concise text of the Slrdratim affirming the 
agency of Mdhu in eelipses.f 

This quotation from the Brdkme nddhdnta comprising 
seven couplets in the OlmUamani, has been verified in the 
text of the Brdkme sp huia siddhrtrda of Brahmegupta.] 
All these, with numerous other instances in the annota¬ 
tions and commentaries of the Sirdma'&i, which I refrain 
from adducing, lest the reader’s patience should be tired, 
have established to my entire conviction the genuineness of 
the Spkvla siddhdtiUt founded on a prior treatise entitled 
Brdhme siddhdntct . 

I am not unapprised, that, under a feeling of great dis¬ 
trust or unwillingness to admit the conclusions which follow 
from this position, n variety of hypotheses might he formed 

* As. Rea,, vol. iss. [p. 324, &c. of the present volume.] 

f Part 2j oh, viL v. 10. t Gdtfdftyrfya 








to a different .effect B k A h me G 0Pt A, supposing him to 
be entirely an original 'writer, may have referred to an 
imaginary work to give that kind of authority to his per¬ 
formance which the Hindus most fancy; or he may have 
fathered on. a purd-ha a synopsis of his own doctrine tor 
the same purpose; or some other writer, from whatever 
motive, may have fabricated a pretended extract of a pnvd'iui 
containing the .heads of Erahmegotta’s system, and have 
given currency to it on the strength of the reference in that 
astronomer’s treatise to an anterior work. These and other 
sopporitiona grounded on surmise of fraud and forgery may 
be formed. I shall not discuss them: for I have no con¬ 
cern but with the facts themselves. Bhascaha, writing 
6 5<) years ago, declares, and so do all his commentators, 
that he has followed BkahmegOpta as his guide. They 
quote numerous passages from his work; and Bl-lAECARA 
affirms that BrahmeOOPta took the number of revolu¬ 
tions assigned to the planets in the great period termed 
caipa from an earlier authority. The commentators, who 
wrote from two to four centuries ago, assert, that those 
numbers were taken from a treatise in form of dialogue 
between BhAgayat (or BrAiima) and Bhrigu, inserted 
in the Vishnu dkarmdttara pnrdw.t and distinguished hy 
the title of Brahma or Baiidmaha mddhdnta. They cite 
parallel passages, which do in foot exactly accord in sense 
and import. They occasionally quote observations on 
B rah m equpta by bis scholiast Crate ji v bo A Pirir’ini- 
dagA swam!. A. book is extant (a copy, partly deficient, 
however, having come into my possession with other astro¬ 
nomical collections) and which consists of a text under the 
title of Brdhme sphutd aiddhdnta accompanied by a con¬ 
tinual commentary by CilAXL’RVftDA PrIt’hujjai'a SWa'mI. 
The text contains the same astronomical doctrine which 
BhAscara teaches, and which he professes to have derived 
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EmhmeguftA; and passage quoted by him ia his 
or at more length in his notes, or by his commentators, 
other astronomical writers, as the words of Boahme- 
outta, are found verbatim in it. I consider it therefore 
as the genuine text of the treatise used by Buis a aka, as 
Brahmegufta'S ; and seeing no reason for suspicion and 
distrust, I quote it as the authentic work of that celebrated 
astronomer. 

As the evidence which has been here collected with 
reference to particular points, bears also upon other ques¬ 
tions, I shall now state further conclusions, regarding the 
history of Indian astronomy, which appear to me to be 
justly dedueible from the premises. Those conclusions will 
be supported, when necessary, by additional references to 
authorities, 

Bkahhegupta and V A r A h a h i h I k A, though named 
at the bead of astronomers by Bhascara and SatAnanda 
and by the herd of later writers, are not to be considered 
as the authors of the Indian system of astronomy. They 
abound in quotations from more ancient astronomers, upon 
whoso works their own are confessedly grounded. In 
addition to the 1 names before- mentioned,* those of Pra- 
ETtFMNA, IriLA Sinha, and LadhachXrya, may be here 
specified. But tbe Brdhme siddh&ftta and the works of 
Auyaiutatta are what principally engages Brahme- 
gufta’s attention : and the five Siddlidnitis have been the 
particular subject of VaeAhaMIHika’s labours. He ap¬ 
pears to have been anterior to Bkahmegufta, being 
actually cited by him among other writers, whose errors 
are exposed and corrected. 

VXBri !JAMinm a s constantly quoted as the author of 
the ydrdki mnhUd and Pancha siddhdnticd, must be 

* Pfl&G 38G, 

2 n 2 







judged from those; works, which are undoubtedly his by the 
unanimous consent of the learned, and by the testimony of 
the ancient scholiast B 0 A* 46 tPAla, The minor works. 


, ascribed to the same author, may laaver been composed in 
later times, and the no,me of a celebrated author have been 
affixed to them, according to a practice, Which is but too 
Common in India- as in many other countries. The JdU- 
mrhava, for example, winch has been attributed to him,, 
may not improbably be the work of a different auto or. At 
least, I am not apprized of any collateral evidence (snob as 
quotations from it in books of some antiquity) to support 
its genuineness, as a work of VARAnAMUliRA S. 

In the Vdrdhi sanhita, this author has not follo wed fcho 
system winch is taught in the StLTyct Si(l dAdfriu. hoi in 
stance, his rule for finding the year of the cycle of sixty 
years, founded on the mean motions of Jupiter, shews that he 
employed a different number from that which f.he rikryu 
ziddheinia furnishes, viz. 364,224 revolutions in a 
instead of 3(34,200; and it appears from a quotation of the 
' scholiast that Ahyabhatta is the authority for that num¬ 
ber of revolutions of Jupiter. 

Before the age of TarAhamieisa and B rahme- 
irtjpTA, and subsequently to that of (lAKGA, a number of 
illustrious astronomers flourished, by whom the science was 
cultivated and promoted, but whose works unhappily are 
lost, or at least have not been yet recovered, and are at 
present known to us only by quotation. No less than 
ten intermediate writers are cited by BrABWEGUPTA ; of 
whom five at, the least are noticed by V a n ah A in Hitt a . * 

The proficiency of-the Yavttnm in astronomy was known 
to VAR.f hamihira. He has mentioned it with- applause,f 


Sfiis before, j>. 38 G, 388, und 409* 
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more than once referred to the authority of their 
writers. The name of YA v A X A c H a Xl Y a, which occurs 
frequently in iht\ compilations of Hindu astronomers^ has 
apparently reference to an author of that nation ; which in 
characterised by VaiUhAJMHIRA a people of $$&&’- 
has, or barbarians, The title of. &iddhdiit&, .given 

by to his astronomical treatise, which is quoted 

under this title by VABAHAMIHUU and Brahuectpta, 
may be presumed also to carry some allusion to the sys¬ 
tem of the astronomers of the West, 

If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance hardly 
to be supposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with 
its apparatus of excetilrics and. epicycles, bears in many 
respects to that of the Greeks, bo thought to authorize a 
belief, that the Hindus received from 'the Greeks that know- 
ledge which enabled them, to correct and improve their 
r ^wn imperfect astronomy, I shall not be inclined to dissent 
from the opinion. There does. Indeed, appear ground for 
more than a conjecture, that the Hindus had obtained a 
knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs began 
to cultivate the science; and that the whole cluster of 
astronomers mentioned by Brahmegutta must be placed 
in. the interval between the age of Hipparchus, and pos¬ 
sibly that of Ptolemy, and the data of BMHM^auPfcA’s 
revision of the Brdhme sutdkdnta. 

In reform mg the Indian astronomy, E R A H M E GUPTA* 
and the astronomers who preceded him, did not take Im¬ 
plicitly the mean motions of the planets given by the Ore- 

^ftT^sftt ft? it 

f For tlte PWaiiiflj ate barbarians * but this euneuce is well osta^ 
UiaKed among them j and they are revered like holy sages : mueb 
move shall a priest who is learned in it he venerated.’ 

v As, Reg,, vol, ix. p, 376 [see p, 3S5, 367, and 368 of the present 
volume,] 
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dm astronomer. In general they are wider from the truth 
than ’Ptolemy* But, in the instance which ia the sub¬ 
ject of this paper, they made a nearer approach to accuracy 
than ho had done, and must therefore have used other ob¬ 
servations besides those which he has recorded. 

The Arabs adopted in its totality Ptolemy’s theory of 
the motions of the planets; which the Hindus have only 
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BnAMMEOUFTA. 

o i ii in im 
0 59 8 10 22 
13 10 34 52 47 
-G 12 11 26 42 25 
0 31 26 28 7 
4 5 32 18 28 
0 4 59 9 9 
1 38 7 44 85 
0 2 0 22 52 


S-irya siddhdnta. 
o i :i hi mi 
0 59 8 10 10 
13 10 34 52 8 
12 11 26 41 53 
0 31 26 28 11 
4 5 32 20 42 
0 4 59 8 48 
I 36 7 43 39 
0 2 0 22 53 


PlOLEMV. 
o i u maim 
0 59 J 817 13 
13 10 34 53 30 
12 II 26 31 17 
0 31 28 36 53 
4 5 32 24 12 
0 4 59 14 26 
1 80 7 43 6 

0 2 0 33 31 


LaI.ANDE. 

0 I >1 10 LHI 

0 59 8 19 43 
13 10 35 1 40 

12 II 26 41 52 
9 31 26 89 23 
4 0 323413 
0 4 59 15 53 

1 36 7 48 24 
0 2 0 35 38 


Ic tliia comparative table computed to fourth minutes, it will ha 
ic marked, that lha Hindu astronomers mostly aft fee to third minutes, 
end* differ' in the fourths. They disagree with Proim-m at the thirds, 
and give, in almost every instance, slower motions thau ho dues, to 
the planets, and still slower than the truth, lu the moon’s synodical 
motion, however, they are very nearly correct. On the other band, 
the equation ot the centre deducible from the epicycles (page 404) is 
a nearer approximation to the truth than results from the eKcen- 
tiieity assigned by PtolBMV to the orbits of the planets. For in- 

stance, rt . _ 

ISxCfiWnUClT* OY THE Sl'tf 3 UUfllT. 

Stirya siddhdiifa Rbahmiwupta (Rad. of the epicycle) 

Hipparchus ami Ptolem* (Alin.* l. 8. c. 4,) in parts, ot 

which r&diua fcoutaiiiA 60 .**-** ..*.*- ^ ^9 

(c. 28,)... . 

Greatest Equation &v tup Sum’s Centre : 


I ii 
10 30 


2 4 45 


JtUktfa siddMnta, (counted by the commentators). 

I j toi.bwy (Eicc* Aim* no?.) .... 

AaAtASf... 

A Iphoimne Tables . .. 

Kbflf.r, &c... . .*♦**.■*... .. . . 

La tkkim (3d edit.). . . <* * .**»**■#•*•* 


2 10 33 
2 23 0 

1 53 0 

2 10 0 

2 3 4 6 

1 55 36-j 

















m part.. But the Arabs improved on his astronomy by 
careful observations: a praise to which the Hindus are not 
equally entitled. AlbaxanI discovered the motion of 
the Sim’s apogee, and. suspected from analogy a motion of 
the apsides of the minor planets.* The Hindus surmised 
the motion of the apogee of the Sun, and nodes and apsides 
of the planets, from analogy to the Moon’s but were 
unable to verify the conjecture by observation; and have, 
in fact, merely assigned arbitrary numbers to the supposed 
revolutions, to bring out the places tight, (or as nearly so 
as they had determined them,) relatively to the origin of 
the ecliptic at a vastly remote period. Biuscaiu, when 
treating of the manner of verifying or of linding the number 
of revolutions of the planets, &c. in a given period, teaches 
the mode of observing the planetary motions, but considers 
the life of man too short lor observing the motion of the 
apsides and nodes (the Moon’s excepted) ; and certainly tin 
revolutions assigned to them by him and other Hindu 
astronomers are too lew, and the motions too slow, (the 
quickest not exceeding seven degrees in 100*000 years) to 
hav:^ been assumed on any other ground but the arbitrary 
one just now stated. The astronomical instruments em¬ 
ployed by the Hindus, of which Bkascara describes nine* 
including one of his own invention, and comprehending the 
quadrant, semicircle and entire circle, besides the ami illary 
sphere, horary ring, gnomon and clepsydra,* were too 
rudely executed, whatever may be thought of their 
design, to enable the astronomers to make very delicate 
observations ; and they were not assisted, as in the pmces- 
sion of the equinoxes, by the memory of i\ former position 
recorded in their ancient writings. 


6 Montvcla, !*■ 349. f IhiXacAKA i D rdsand bMthrja. 

t GJl&dhyutja, cb. 0, 
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Note refsebbu to *bom PAse 397. 

According to knxkmM* as quoted by I3 uaiuseoopta and llift 
scholiast PrI c ’kudaca swXmL 

One yuga contains YeEU?9 1,080 1 0 00 

One t nahd yaga = 4 yuga* 4,320,0 0U 

Om jsfeiw yng* ■== ?2 *»aM W™ 311,040*000 

One cdl£« ^ 14 JfaW ~ 1008 «*aAa jwa*i 4,354,300*000 

The cnJ^a began on Thursday 1st tftafer* iaclt*, 

at the moment of ann-rise at Xuftetf. 

Y&rs expired C|om the commencement oT the oarjja 
to the war oE the ‘j^jatra^, or beginning of the Cali ago 1,986,120,000 
Add expired years of the Cali to the &<£cd era,-*•*.*. 3,1 / i 

Year* from the beginning of the calp a to the com- f 1,986,123*179 

meticemerit of ihe Sdcct era* ... *.< * * * * ■ ) . 

Years expired from the commencement of the present 
MiM vhjb* to the beginning of fchSj Cali age, when there 
was a conjunction...-.. - - *** 3,240,000 

Kevolutioae of the earth round its own axis, in a qua¬ 
druple y&y« or ntM yuga .* * ■. **•*■■* l } 5S2,2.u ,500 

Hence, deducting revolutions of the sun,,,.. ***' 4,320,000 

Remain, nycthemera, or sdiana days* in a maM ynga*,*. i,o7l,017,500 

Length of the sidereal year ia *■ f 1 11 ,J ' >•■ 1 n 

therefore, according to AryahhaHa, 365 15 31 13 or 365 G 12 30 
N. R* inrAnrrA^A taught the earth’s diurnal revolution round its 
axis; a doctrine which Beahmboupta controverts; but to which hid 
scholiast Pnlr'u^nACA swAmI Inclines. 

According to the Pauliia siddbdnta cited by Bha-MStpaxa on 
VAitAHAUEfiinA^ Sntihitdf and by PjiIt hitoaca hwAm! on I)hAh« 
ueouata’b Siddkdnta, 

Cnl& yuga, 4,800 divine years z= ; 1(723,000 

TrtUd, 3,600 5= L20G,000 

Dwdpara, 2,400 — SG4,000 

3,888,000 

€<Ui t 1,200 = ^ Q0 ° 

Mahd yuga ~ 4,320,000 

(J^r This authors computation of the culpa has not been found 
in any quotation; but he is cited as reckcoing its commencement, 
from midnight. 
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Yearn expired from tbs coin monument of the present 
roW y,< ?" 60 tba fifat conjunction 0 f (he p] anets j th „ 

Cr$£u ijuf/tt . . . . 

f uervrd between 11,at and the 1m l 'conjunction"^ the 
Loginning of the Cali ynga.. . 3,2.10,000 

iears expired to the commencement of the Cali tjttaa 3 ,BBS,000 

Mean solar Uavra) days, termed by other astronomers ~ 
mnariri days, ia one maU yaga.... .. 1,577,917 SOq 

£.1 Length of the year, according c, s , j n, di h , 
to the Paahla siddMuta .. 3g5 15 3i 3o or 305 g (2 ^ 

N 'f‘ T h « difference of 300 days in the compactions 0 f Atus- 

by Bn* n*LnT’ ** IM °° 39 ^ 

Length of the year acem-d- <i. ; „ m a. a, i lt , v 

mg to the Surya nddhdnla . , 365 15 31 31 2-1—365 C 12 36 33 36 

According to Brahjo- 

UVFTA .. 365 15 3 Q 22 3G:r:3G5 6 12 ft 

The computation of the yaga and cal P a , according to these autho* 

i .'.\' V0 ktl0,t ,' n ' aB:i flMd »?*>>« exhibited in this place. They 
maxo it begin ou Sunday ; the one at midnight, the other at aun-rise 

the nr ™ 0i Stf? l** Ula Clap9Gli yes ” (0 lllB beginning of 

h 79 C l ; e W*‘***;W- To which BH*« on L adds 

3,J7J years to the 4«ca cm. The deducts 17,064 000 

y ^ n : mokin f the G P och of a supposed coujunction of plauHi by *,> 

many years bier than the beginning, of the ccd/m, ' " 


Rev O&iFTi or* & 

According to PuLiia 
quoted by 
BaAi^6TPAr,A 1 
Ill a Tftafid yuga, 

Sai( . 4,320,000 

Moon (pc,.) 

nodical) j * 1 9 * 5 ^^3,330 

.. 2,396,824 

^rcuiy. * 17,937,000 

Jupiter,364,220 
Yeutts 7,022,388 

.* 246,50# 

CFiys s* , 1,-577,91 7&00 


op riiK Planet®, 

According to 
the 

*yil i* y d j / <idhdnta t 
la a ^nAtl 
4,320,000 

57,753,336 
VZH, 832 

27,937,060 

364,220 

7,022,376 

U0,568 


According 

to 

BftAECaiBBtr^TA 

hi a atfpa, 

4.320,000,00£ 
57,753,300,00c 

2,296,828,525 
17,036,903^84 
3641226,455 
* 7,022,389,492 
146,507,298 


1.577,917,828 3,577,016,45 0 ,or) 
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RT AnTAsHAftA slates the revolutions of Jupiter at .to 4,224 ; 
nod ViniKAMtHiuA’ii rule for the cycle of nisjy years of Jup.tar r* 
founded on that number. The periods assigned by these two 
toother planets have not been ascertained; except Saturn 3 aphelion, 
reckoned by AmamaHa at fifty-tour revolutions in * Aiuta- 

numbers are said to hare been derived from lire »«"“ 
iiddhinta* (As. ilea., vol. ii. p. 2*2.) 
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-OTsgjEnT-Vriosr on ike Algebra of ike Hiscm 


[ Pfcnsfid to: the Auffw’s *A%ebm, vvitJi Aritbmelic and Haoiti- 
nitlon, from ihe Sanscrit of En&ftMistri'xA and BhAsca&a ' 
London, ISI7 P 4to.] 

Thk history of sciences, if it want the prepossessing 
attractions of political history and narration of events, is 
nevertheless not wholly devoid of interest and iustructioii. 
A laudable curiosity prompts to inquire the sources of 
knowledge; and a review of its progress furnisher sugges¬ 
tions tending to promote the same or some kindred study* 
We would know the people and the names at least of the 
individuals, to whom we owe particular discoveries and suc¬ 
cessive stops in the advancement of knowledge- If no 
more be obtained by the research, still the inquiry bus not 
been wasted, which points aright the gratitude of mankind, 
Iii the history of: mathematical science, it has long been 
a question to whom the invention of Algebraic analysis | 
duel among what people, in what region, was it devised?' 
by whom was It cultivated and promoted? or by whoso 
labours was it reduced to form and system? and final[y, 
from what quarter did the diffusion of its knowledge pro¬ 
ceed ? No doubt, indeed, is entertained of the source from 
which it was received immediately by modern Europe; 
though the channel have been a matter of question We 
are well assured, that the Arabs were mediately or imme¬ 
diately mi instructors in this study* But the Arabs them- 
von. n, % a 





Dissertation on the 

scarcely pretend to the discovery of Algebra. They 
ivere not in general inventors but scholars, daring the shot 
period of their successful culture of the sciences: and the 
germ at least of the Algebraic analysis is to bo found 
among the Greeks in an age not precisely determined, but 
more than probably anterior to the earliest dawn of civia- 
nation among the Arabs; and this science in a mere ad¬ 
vanced state subsisted among the Hindus prior to the ear¬ 
liest disclosure of it by the Arabians to modern Europe. 

The object of the present publication is to exhibit the 
science in the state in which the Hindus possessed it, by 
an, exact version oi the most approved treatise on it in the 
ancient language of India, with one of the earlier treatises 
(the only extant one) from which it was compiled. The 
design of this preliminary dissertation is to deduce from 
these and from the evidence which will bo here offered, the 
degree of advancement to which the science had arrived in 
s> remote age. Observations will bo added, tending to a 
comparison of the Indian with the Arabian, the Grecian, 
and the modern Algebra: and the subject, will be left to 
the consideration of the learned, for a conclusion to bo 
drawn by them from the internal, no less than the external 
proof, on the question who can best vindicate a claim to 
the merit of having originally invented or first improved 
the methods of computation and analysis, which are the 
groundwork of both the simple and ahatruser parts of 
Mathematics; that is, Arithmetic and Algebra: so far, at 
least, as tire ancient inventions arc affected; and also in 
particular points, where recent di scoveries are concerned. 

In the actual at!vanned condition of the analytic art, it is 
not hoped, that this version of ancient Sanscrit treatises on 
Algebra, Arithmetic, and Mensuration, will add to the 
resources of the art, and throw new light on Mathematical 
science, iu any other respect, than as concerns its history. 
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remark may not seem inapposite, that had an 
earlier version. of these treatises been completed, had they 
been translated, and given to the pub] ie when the notice of 
mathematic Ians was first drawn to the attainments of the 
hi Indus in astronomy and in sciences connected with it, 
some addition would have then been made to the means 
and resources of Algebra for the general solution of pro¬ 
blems by methods which have been are-Invented, or have 
been perfected, in the last fige* 

The treatises in question, which occupy the present 
volume, are the Vija gat'd' a and Lildvati of EhAj6C^KA 
achakya, and the GmUtddhydya and Guikieddhydya of 
■IfeAH M EGT7PTA . The two first mentioned constitute the 
preliminary portion of Bhascaea's Course of Astronomy, 
entitled Siddhdnia siramo/hi. The two last are the twelfth 
and eighteenth chapters of a similar course of astronomy, 
by Beahmegupta, entitled Brahma j siddhdnta* 

The questions to be first examined in relation to these 
works are their authenticity and their age. To the con¬ 
sideration of those points we now proceed. 

The period when BhAscara, the latest of the author* 
now named* flourished, and the time when he wrote, are 
ascertained with umisal precision. He completed his 
great work, the Siddkdnia iirQtfVAni, as he himself in¬ 
forms ns as in a passage of it *in the year 1072 B&m, This 
information receives corroboration, if any be wanted, from 
i ho date of another of his works, the Carana mtuhala, a 
a practical astronomical treatise, the epoch of which is 1105 
Sdea ;+ thirty-three years ’ subsequent to the completion of 
the systematic treatise. The date of the Siddkdnia 
sivoMuyiiy of which the Vijo gctvuita and Lildvati are parts, 

* Grflddhydya* or lecture on the sphere, e II §5&, As. 
voI r itii* p, 214 [p. 379 of the present volume/' 
t Aft. Rea., ibid. 
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is lixed* then, with the utmost exactness, on the most satis* 
fac tory ground^ at the middle of the t welfth century of the 
Christian era* A. D. 1150* 

The genuineness of the text is established with no less 
certainty by numerous commentators in Sanscrit, besides 
a Persian version qf it* Those commentaries comprise a 
perpetual gloss* in which every passage of the original is 
noticed and interpreted: and every word of it is repeated 
and explained. A comparison of them authenticates the 
text where they agree ; and would serve* where they did 
not* to detect any alterations of it that might have taken 
place* or variations* if any hod crept in* subsequent to fcba 
composition of the earliest of them. A careful collation of 
several commentaries,^' and of three copies of the original 
work* has been made; and it will he seen in the notes to 
the translation how unimportant are die discrepancies* 

From comparison and collation* it appears then that 
the work of Bela SOAR A* exhibiting the same uniform text 
which the modern transcripts of it do, was in the hands of 
both Muhammedans and Hindus* between two and three 
centuries ago; and* numerous copies of it having been dif¬ 
fused throughout India* at an earlier period* as of a per¬ 
formance held in high estimation* it was the subject of 
study and habitual reference in countries and places so 
remote from each other as the north and west of India and 
the southern peninsula ; or* to speak with the utmost pre¬ 
cision* Jambumni} in the west, Agra in Worth Hindustan* 
and Pdrihapiim, G diagram a, AmardvaU, and Nmm !i- 
grtir4 1 in the south. 

* Though the matter be introductory, the preliminary treatises! on 
arithmetic and algebra may have been added subsequently, ' &$ in 
heated by one of tji;e commentator*; of the aslronomicfit part [VdrticJ* 
The order there intimated places them after the computation of 
planets, hut before the treatise on spherics ; which contains the ttate* 

f Note A* 





This, though not marking any extraordinary a atiquity, 
;ior approaching to that of the author In rase If, wm' a mate¬ 
rial point to be determined ; as there will he in the sequel 
occasion to show, that inodes of analysis, and, in particular, 
general methods for the solution of inter mediate problems 
both of the first and second degrees, are taught in the 
Vtja ganil;a t and those 1 for the first degree repeated in the 
M$vat% which were unknown to the mathematicians of 
the west, until invented anew in the last two centuries by 
algebraists of France and England. It will be also shown, /. 
that BhAscaha, who himself flourished more than six hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago, was in this respect a compiler, 
and took those methods from Indian authors as much more * 
ancient than himself. 

That BhAscara's text (meaning the metrical rules and 
examples, apart from the interspersed gloss) had con¬ 
tinued unaltered irom the period of the compilation of his 
work until the age of the commentaries now cuncut, is; 
apparent from the care with which they have noticed its 
various readings, and the little actual importance of these 
variations; joined to the consideration, that earlier com¬ 
mentaries, including tho authors own explanatory anno¬ 
tations! of his text, were extant, and lay before them for 
consultation and reference. Those earlier commentaries are 
occasionally cited by name : particularly the GamU cau - 
mvM, which is repeatedly quoted by more than one of the 
scholiasts* 

No doubt then can he reasonably entertained, that we 
now possess the arithmetic and algebra of BfiiscAfiA, as 
composed and published by him in the middle of tho 
twelfth century of the Christian era. The age of bis pre¬ 
cursors cannot he determined with equal precision, Let 

* For example, hy SHymitA, under Lilavak, § 74', acd still 
more frequently by llAKamlz’nA* 
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us proceed, however, to examine the evidence; such <w we 
can at present collect, of their antiquity. 



Towards the dose of 3:iis treatise on Algebra/' Bhas- 
CAB A inform a xl% that it is compiled and abridged from the 
more diffuse works on the same subject, hearing the names 
of Biuhme (meaning no cionbt Bkahmegupta ,) 
i> h A ft A and PJlDWAnAbba ; and in the body of Li:-.? trea¬ 
tise, he has cited a passage of SfUDKARA’s algebra, f and 
another of P adman Abu Ads- J He repeatedly adverts to 
preceding writers, and refers to them in general terms, 
l^where hisjeom men tators und erstand hini to alludii fo 
YABHATTA, to BBARMEc'tTx^TA, to the latter’s scholiast 
Chat uky a P e j t* h d d a c a swAMf,§ and to the other 
writers above raentiond. 

Most, if not ail, of the trea tises, to which he thus alludes, 
most have been extant, and in the hands of his commen¬ 
tator, when they wrote } as appears from their flotations 
of them ; more especially those of Be ah at E 0 up t a and 
Kl Eyabha^ta, who are cited, and particularly the first 
mentioned, in several instances*!! A long and diligent re- 
| searbjl iu various parts of India, has, however, failed of 
recovering t \y part of the Padmandbha vija (or Algebra of 
Padmanabha), and of the algebraic and other works of 
An yabH A f iA.if But the translator has been more for¬ 
tunate in regard to the works of Sludhaka and Bkaiu 
3i eg DPT A, having in his collection ^eidhaha’s compen¬ 
dium of arithmetic, and a copy, incomplete however, of the 
text and scholia of Bxuhmkgtota's Brdhrm dddh&nia, 
corn prising among other no less interesting matter, a chap¬ 
ter treating of arithmetic and mensuration j and another, 

* Vijn gariita t § 21B. f Ibid , § 13L { XML § H2, 

§ F0<* <M* t ch* &, note ol S u /t a l> A a * AEo Fija § J7.4 ; and 
L ?V,, $ 24Ci (Vi fincm* 

|| Fot example, under Lih eh. J I. 
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thfi subject < 1 ■ which is algebra; both of them fortunately 
complete. 1 *' 


!. he commentary is a perpetual one; successively quot¬ 
as at length each verse of the text; proceeding to the 
interpretation ol itj word by word; and subjoining eluci¬ 
dations and remarks; and its colophon, at the close of 
each Chapter, gives the title of the work and the name of 
the author.f Wow the name, which is them gi ven, CitA- 
rrmivfmA PwT'mlmcA swiiif, is that of a. celebrated 
scholiast of BraumegcptA, frequently cited an such by 
tho commentaries of B/uscaka and by other astronomical 
writers: and the title ot the work, Brahma siddkdnta, or 
sometimes Brdhma sp’huia siddhdnta, corresponds, in the 
shorter form, to the known title of Beaiimegupta’s trea¬ 
tise in the usual references to it by Bhascaka’s commen¬ 
tators and answers, in the longer form, to the desig¬ 
nation of it, as indicated in an introductory couplet which 
^ quoted from Brahmegupta by LnscmmusA, a scho¬ 
liast of BhAsoara,§ 

Be marking this coincidence, the translator proceeded to 
collate, with the text and commentary, numerous qu ta- 
tions from both, which he found in BhAscara’s writings, 
nr in those of liis expositors. The result confirmed the 
indication, and established the identity of both text nd 
scholia as BRahmeoXTPta's treatise, and the gloss of 
P RIT ’ H tf n A c A. The authenticity of the Bmhme tsicl- 
dhdnta ia further confirmed by numerous quotations in tho 
commentary of Biuff-dm ala on the mrihild of Varajia- 

* Note B. 

t V-CimA bUihya by ChatuevAda Pew’s^saox sw.tui, B<J „ ( ,j 
MAi.HD.fei. ah A, on the Brihma sidtlMnta; (m sometimes SrMrna- 

sp K a a - 4 tdrikdn ta r ) 

t T ¥y otle ” r l ,,okn tom tin. Brdhma siiMnia after premising n 
f&fereace to Bivahmegcbhas I 

§ HHoteC, 
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imitA: an the quotations from ;be Brdhuc hiddkdnia, 
in that commentary, (which is the work of an author who 
flourished eight hundred and fifty years ago,) are veri¬ 
fied in the copy under consideration. A few instances of 
both will suffice, and cannot fail to produce conviction. * 

It is confidently concluded, that the chapters on arith¬ 
metic and algebra, fortunately entire in a copy, in many 
parts imperfect, of Braiimegupta's celebrated work* as 
here described, are genuine and authentic. It remains to 
investigate the age of the author, 

Mt^jD_Arp t who first opened to the public a correct 


view of the astronomical computations of the Hindus;! is 
of opinion, that Brahmegupta lived in the seventh cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era.| Dr, William Hunter, who 
resided for sometime with a British Embassy at ITjja^ani, 
mid made diligent researches into the remains of Indian 
science at that ancient seat of Hindu astronomical know¬ 
ledge, was there furnished, by the learned astronomers 
whom lie consulted, with the ages of the principal ancient 
author ties. They assigned to B rah meg opt A the data of 
550 Sdca; which answers to A. D, 628, The grounds of 
which they proceeded are unfortunately not specified : but* 
aa they gave Bhascara’3 age correctly, as well as several 
other dates right, which admit of being verified; it is pre¬ 
sumed that they had grounds, though unexplained, for the 
information which they communicated.^ 

Hr. Bentlet, who is little disposed to favour the anti¬ 
quity of an Indian astronomer, has given his reasons for 
considering the astronomical system which Brahmb- 
COPT A teaches, to be between twelve and thirteen hundred 
years old (1263$ years in A. D, 1799).|| Now, as the 
system taught by this author is professedly one corrected 


* Note D, | As, Ec« () vol. iL p. 225. {As. Kw., vol* ix. p. 242. 

§ Note E. j[ An., Eos*, vol. vu, p, 586. 
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him to conform with the observed positions 
of the celestial objects when be wrote/ the age, when 
their positions would be conformable with the results of 
computations made as by Min directed, is precisely the 
age of the author himself: and so far as Mr, Bvntlei 1 s 
calculations, may be considered to approximate to the truth, 
the date of B a a k m za u p T a ? s performance is determined 
with like approach to exactness, within a certain latitude 
however of uncertainty for allowance to be made on account 
of the inaccuracy of Hindu observations. 

The translator has assigned on former occasions/ the 
grounds upon which be sees reason to place the author's 
age, soon after the period when the vernal equinox coin¬ 
cided with the beginning of the ] unai- mansion and zodiacal 
asfcerism Aiivffyi, where the Hindu ecliptic novftcommences. 
He is supported in it by the sentiments of BhAscABA ami 
other Indian astronomers, who infer from BttAH megTJpta*S 
doctrine concerning the solstitial points, of which he does 
not admit a periodical motion, that ho lived when the 
equinoxes did not, sensibly to him, deviate from the begin¬ 
ning of A/rvAni arid middle of Ckitvd cm the Hindu sphere/ 
On these grounds it is maintained, that Bn a hi e a xs pt a 
is rightly placed in the sixth or beginning of the seventh 
century of the Christian era; as the subjoined calculations 
will more particularly show§ The age when Bkahme- 
GUPTA flourished, seems then, from the concurrence of all 
these arguments, to be satisfactorily settled as antecedent 
to the earliest dawn of the culture of sciences among the 
Arabs; and consequently establishes the feet, that the 
Hindus were in possession of algebra before it was known 
to the Arabians* 


* t As* Heap rot i*. p* $29* [p. 327 of the promt voh] 

} A®. Bos., \ol xu. p. 215* £p. 3S0, of the present voL] § ftbte 1\ 
2 0 2 
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B E A H M E G u P T A \s treatise however, is not the earliest 
work known to Have been written on the same subject by 
an Indian author. The most eminent scholiast of Biias- 
C A e a * quotes a passage of A E Y A 3H a # f f a specifying 
algebra under the designation of Y\ja t and making sepa¬ 
rate mention of Cuttaca, which more particularly intends a 
problem subservient to the general method of resolution of 
indeterminate problems of the first degree: he h under¬ 
stood by another of BhascaeVs commentators] to be at 
the head of the elder writers, to whom the text then under 
consideration adverts, as having designated by the name 
of M cs dhycL'indhwrahct the resolution of affected quadratic 
equations by means of the completion of the square. It 
is to be presumed, therefore, that the treatise of Ahya- 
V^' bh A^tfA then extant, did extend to quadratic equations 
in the determinate analysis, and to indeterminate problem# 
of the first degree; if not to those of the second likewise, 
m most probably it did. 

This ancient astronomer and algebraist was anterior to 
both V A rIhAMIHIRA and Be ah me Gupta, being re¬ 
peatedly named by the latter; and the determination of 
the age when lie flourished is particularly interesting, as 
Ms astronomical system, though on some points agreeing, 
essentially disagreed on others, with that which those 
authors have followed, and which the Hindu astronomers 
still maintain.]: 

( He is considered by the commentators of the Suryc, 
blddhdnfu and Sirdmam,^ as the earliest, of mxm spired 
and mere human writers on the science of astronomy f as 
having introduced requisite corrections into the system of 


# Ga'aMA) a dietinguUlied inalhematiciau asd astronomer- 
f Sob* oa Vi jo, ga&, § 128, J Note 0. 

$ IMainea on Ga$£&a prel to Or ah Ugh. 
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PabasSara, from whom lie- took the numbers for the 
planetary mean motions; as having been followed In the 
tract of emendation, alter a sufficient interval to make 
further correction requisite, by Duhgasinha and MihirA] 
who wore again succeeded after a further interval by Bit ah- 
MEGUTTA son of JjSlIliu.* 

In short, Aryabhata was founder of one of the sects 
of Indian astronomers, m FtjiJ&A, an author likewise an¬ 
terior to both VakAhAMI HI BA and Biuitmegctpta, was 
of another: which were distinguished by names derived 
from the discriminative tenets respecting the com men cement 
of planetar, motions at bun-rise according to the first, but 
at midnight according to the I&tier/f on the meridian of 
Lasted, at the beginning of the great astronomical cycle. 
A third sect began the astronomical day, as well as the 
great period, at noon. 

His name accompanied the intimation which the Arab 
astronomers (under tho Abbasside Khalifa, as it would 
appear,) received, that three distinct astronomical systems 
were current among the Hindus of those days: and it Is 
but slightly corrupted, certainly not at all disguised, in the 
Arabic representation of It Arjabahar, or rather Arjabhar^ 
The two other systems were, first, Brahmedupta 1 ^ 


;> 


* As. Res., vol. u, p, 235, 242, and 244 ; an i Mote H. 
f Bhahmkovttak eh, II, The namcrj arc Audayaca from Udaya 
Tiaing; and Ardhardirica from Ardftordtri, midnight* The third 
echool is noticed by BnAff^TPALA the scholiast of VaiUHAMnnitA, 
andec f.be denomination of Jfa r tf%anE&wi,s, as alleging tho commence¬ 
ment of the agronomical period at noon : (from Madhyandina t mid¬ 
day.) 

$ The f $ it i& to be remembered, ie the character of a 

peculiar Round often mistaken for r t and which the Arabs were likely 
eo to write, rather than with a tc or with a (<w t The Hindi i is 
generally written by the English in India with an r. Example: 
{ttafa\ tba Indian fig, vulg, Banian tree. 
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was tie one they became beat ac¬ 



quainted with, and to which they apply the denomination 
of the sind-hAnd ; and second, that «f Area the sun, which 

^ I .. | 

H: 



of the true explanation of celestial phenomena than Biiait.- 
M.EGOTT A himself ; who, in a few instances, correcting 
errors of lib predecessor, but oftener deviating from that 
predecessor’s jus ter views, has, been followed by the herd 
of modern Hindu astronomers, in a system not i mproved, 
but deteriorated, since the time of the more ancient au¬ 
thor. 

Considering the proficiency of Akyajcha'Ha in astro¬ 
nomical science, and adverting to the fact of bis having 
written upon Algebra, as well as to the circumstance of 
hia being named by numerous writers as the founder of a 
sect, or author of a system in astronomy, and being quoted 
at tire head of algebraists, when the commentators of extant 
treatises have occasion to mention early and origiuald" writers 
j on this branch of science, it is not necessary to seek fur- 
v » mathematician qualified to have been the great 

! m.To - -o< - >f ft* coaly .Jo ait, aud likely to have been the 
person by whom it was'carried to the pitch to which it is 
found to have attained among the Hindus, and at which it 
33 observed to be nearly stationary through the long lapse 
of ages which have since passed ) the later additions being 
few and unessential in the writings of Brahmegupta, of 
BhAsoara, and of Jnyana rAja, though they lived at 
intervals of centuries from each other. 

Ahyaihat f’A then being the earliest author known to 


• Sea notes, I, K, and N. 

| S{ritYA dJIsa. oo Wtj'a (/a&itu r cill. 5* 
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tiave treated of Algebra among tlio. Hindus, and being 
likely to be, if not the inventor, the improver of that / 
analysis, by whom too it was pushed nearly to the whole ,A 
degree of excellence which it is found to have attained j \ 
among them ; it becomes in an especial manner interesting 
to investigate any discoverable trace, in the absence oi better 
and more direct evidence, which may tend to fix the date 
of bis labours, or to indicate the time which elapsed be¬ 
tween him and BiumiEtsorTA, whose age is more accu¬ 
rately d e terrain ed. * 

Taking AkyabhatAa, for reasons given in the notes, 
to have preceded Brahmegupta and Varaha-hhj a A 
by several centuri es; and Biuhmegopta to have flou¬ 
rished about twelve hundred years ago ft and V araha- 
MIHXRA, concerning whose works and age some further 
notice:* will be found in a subjoined note,! to -have lived at 
the beginning of the sixth century after Christy it appears 
probable that this earliest of known Hindu algebraists 
wrote as far back m file fifth century of the Christian era; 
and, perhaps, in ao earlier age. Hence it is concluded ! 
that he is nearly as ancient as the Grecian algebraist 
BlOFHAHTTXS, supposed, on the authority of Abtjlfaraj!| 
to have flourished in the time of the Emperor Julian, or 
about A* IX 3 GO. 

i Admitting the Hindu and Alexandrian authors to be 
^nearly equally ancient, it must be conceded in favour of 
the Indian algebraist, that he was more advanced in the 
science; since he appeals to have been in possession of the 
resolution of equations involving several unknown, which 
it is not clear, nor fairly presumable, that Diopha^tus, 


* Note I. f See before and note F\ 

! Note K. § See before and note F., 

|| Poeoclte’fi edition and translation, p, 89 
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j knew; aiu3 a general method for hideterminate problems of 
: at least the first degree, to a knowledge of which the 
( Grecian algebraist had certainly not attained j though ho 
displays infinite sagacity and ingenuity in particular solu¬ 
tions ; and though a certain routine is discernible In them* 
A com pans on of the Greei&nj Hindu, and Arabian alge¬ 
bras, will more distinctly show, which of them had 
the greatest progress at the earliest age of each, that can 
be now traced. 

The notation or algorithm of Algebra is so essential to 
this art, as to deserve the first notice in a review of the 
Indian method of analysis and a comparison of it with the 
Grecian and Arabian algebras The Hindu algebraists use 
abbreviations and initials for symbols: they distinguish 
negative Quantities by a dot* but have not any mark, 
besides the absence of the negative sign, to discriminate 
a positive quantity, ]So marks or symbols indicating 
operations of addition, or multiplication, &c. are employed 
by them : nor any announcing cqualityf or relative magni¬ 
tude (greater or less) 4 But a §*ctum is denoted lyy the 
initial syllable of a word of that import^ subjoined to the 
terms winch compose it, between which a dot is sometimes 
interposed. A fraction is indicated by placing the devisor 
under the dividend,[j but without a line of separation. 
The two sides of an equation are ordered in the same 
manner, one under the other A* and this method of placing 


* F'ija. gm L § 4 * 

\ The sign of equality was first used by Ron wit Rrcoiims, because, 
U9 be says, no two things can be more equal tbsn a pair of parallels, 
or peMtfur* Hoes of erne length. Huttos. 

$ The .signs of relative magnitude were first introduced into Euro- 
peft& algebra by H^aiuoT, 

£ Fiji* gad. § 21* 1] 

JT ijet f?a?L and Bbabw, 19, passim* 
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terms under each other being likewise practised upon other 
occasions,* the intent is in the instance to be collected 
from the recital of the stops oi the process in words at 
length, which always accompanies the algebraic process 
That recital is also requisite to ascertain the precise intent 
of vertical lines interposed between the terms of a geometric j 
pi ogressioiij but used also upon other occasions, to separate I 
and discriminate quantities. The symbols of unknown 
quantity are not confined to a single one: but extend to 
ever so great a variety of denominations; and the charac¬ 
ters used are initial syllables of the names of colours,^ 
excepting the first, which is the initial of ydvaMdvat, ( aa 
much as*; words of the same import with BombellTs 
ianlo* used by him for the same purpose. Colour there¬ 
fore means unknown quantity, or the symbol of it: and 
the same Sttmcrii word, vania f also signifying a literal 
character, letters are accordingly employed likewise m 
symbols; either taken from the alphabet # or else initial 
syllables of words signifying the subjects of the problem; 
whether of a general mturq§ or specially the names of 
geometric lines in algebraic demonstrations of geometric 
propositions or solution of geometric problems j| Symbols 
too are employed, not only for unknown quantities, of 
which the value is sought ; bat for variable quantities of 
which the value may be arbitrarily put (Vij. Ch* 6, note 
on commencement of § 153 —156), and especially in de¬ 
monstrations, for both given and sought quantities, ini¬ 
tials of the terms for square and solid respectively denote 
those powers; and combined they indicate the higher. 
These are reckoned not by tbo sums of the powers, but 
by their products* An initiallT syllable is in like manner 

* Fifa, § 55 * 

V t jVjfia gaii, cb . 6* 

J Vv f Ltl<§2i>, 






j Ftja ga4. $ 17* Bn a him. 0 * 18* $ 2. 
§ F*ja prM* § Ill. [j Vija gad* $ 





nmd to mark a surd root.* The terms of a compound 
quantity are ordered according to the powers \ and the 
absolute numbei' invariably comes la&i. It also is distin¬ 
guished by an initial sy II able, as a disc rim i; i ati v© fc ok eii of 
known quantity^ Numeral coefficients are employed, iu- 
clasrve of unity which is always noted, and comprehending 
fractions }% for the numeral divisor k generally m placed, 
rather than under the symbol of the unknown: and in 
like n aimer the negative dot is set over the numeral coeffi¬ 
cient : and not over the literal character. The coefficients 
are placed after the symbol of the unknown quantity.^ 
Equations are not ordered so as to put all the quantities 
positive; nor to give precedence to a positive term in a 
compound quantity: for the negative terms are retained* 
and even preferably put in the first place. In stating the 
two sides of an equation, the general, though not inva¬ 
riable, practice is, at least in the first instance* to repeat 
every term, which occurs in the one side, on the other: 
annexing nought for the coefficient. It a term ot that parti¬ 
cular denomination be there wanting. 

If reference be made to the writings of Diophakths-j 
and of the Arabian algebraists, and their early disciples 
in Europe, it will bo found, that the notation, which has 
been here described, is essentially different from all theirs, 
much m they vary. BlOPHANTOS employs the inverted 
medial of defect or want (opposed to sub¬ 

stance Or abundance]!) to indicate a negative quantity. He 
prefixes that mark f to the quantity in question. He calls 
the unknown, representing it by the final f, which 

* Vij(t § 29. t ^ i} a 9 a ^ 

J S'tEViNt?fl in like manner included fractions in coefficients, 

§ Viet a did *0 likewise. 

[| A word of nearly the same import with the Sanscrit db iw, used 
by Hindu algebraista for the same signification. 
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- he doubles for the plural; while the Arabian algebraists 

apply the equivalent word for number to the constant 
or known term; and the Hindus, on the other hand, 
refer the word for numerical character to the coefficient. 
He denotes the monad, or unit absolute, by/* 0 ; and the 
linear quantity is called by him aritkmos; and designated, 
like the unknown, by the final sigma. Ho marks the 
turuber power's by initials, of words signifying them: 

Ok, kk &{■. for dyrn-mis, power (meaning the square) ; 
cubos, cube; dynamo-dymrrds, biquadrate) &c. But be 
reckons the higher by the sums, not the products, of the 
lower. Thus the sixth power is with him the cubc-cnbos. 
Which the Hindus designate as the quadrate-cube, (cube of 
the square, or square of the cube). 

1 he Arabian algebraists are still more sparing of sym¬ 
bols, or rather entirely destitute of them.f They have 
none, whether arbitrary or abbreviated, either for quantities 
known or unknown, positive or negative, or lor the steps 
and operations of an algebraic process ; but express every 
thing by words, and phrases, at full length. Their Euro¬ 
pean scholars introduced a lew, and very few abbreviations 
oi names: c°, c e , c 11 , for the three first powers; c°, q a , for¬ 
th e first and second unknown quantities ; p, m, for plus 
and minus ; and ft for the note of radicality; occur in the 
first printed work, which is that of PACIOLO.+ Leonardo 
Bo Nicer of Pip the earliest scholar of the .Arabians, § 
is said by Targiohi Tozzetti to have used the small 
letters ol the alphabet to denote quantities,j| But Leo- 




wjpien by Italian aurora, 
$ See note L, 


|] Fiaggi, 2d Edik* yol t ij, p, 62, 
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NAKDO onlj r does so because he 'represents quantities by 
straight Ones, and designates those lines by letters, in 
elucidation of his algebraic solutions of problems* 

The Arabians termed the unknown (and they wrought 
but on one) shod thing. It is translated by Leonardo of 
Pisa and his disciples, by the correspondent Latin word 
res and Italian cos® ,* whence Regola, c.e lu Coset, and Jude 
of Co&s, with Cosai&e practice and §08tike number of our 
old aufcbors,f for Algebra or Speculative practice, as 
PAcioLo| denominates tbe analytic art; and Cossic 
number, in writers of a somewhat later date, for the root 
of an equation. 

The Arabs termed tbe square of the unknown mdl, pos¬ 
session or wealth; translated by tbe Latin census and 
Italian censo ; as terms of the same import: for it is in tbe 
acceptation of amount of property or estateg that census 
was here used by Leonardo. 

The cube was by the Arabs termed cab, a die or cube ; 
and they combined these terms mdl and cdb for compound 
names of the more elevated powers, in the manner of 
DiophaNtus by the sums of the powers; and not like 
tbe Hindus by their products. Such, indeed, is their method 
in tbe modern elementary works: but it is not clear that 
the same mode was observed by their earlier writers; for 
their Italian scholars denominated the Liquadrate and 
higher powers Bela to primo, secimdo, tertio, &e. 

Positive they call sdtd additional; and negative ndlcis 
deficient: and, as before observed, they Have no discrimi¬ 
native marks for either of them. 


* Com am. Origins) J.ell’Algebra, i. 
f |own Rkcod*,’b Whet a tone of Witte. 

J Sec on do noi delta Practica Speculntim Sumsna B. 1. 

^ Cenfssi, qaieqaid foJtuparwn qnij habet, Step a. Tins. 
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He operation of restoring negative quantities, if my 
there be, to the positive form* tfhich i art essential stop 
with them, is tovmed jebr, or with the article AIjehr, the 
mending or restoration. That of comparing the terms and 
taking like from like, which is the next material step in 
the process of resolution, is called by them muhibalak. 
comparison. Hence the name of TaHk aljdrr w& almukd- 
balah, 1 the method of restoration and comparison* 1 which 
obtained among the Arabs for this branch of the analytic 
art; and hence our name of Algebra, from Leonardo of 
Pisa's exact version of the Arabic title, Fi ietilchrdjv'l 
majh&ldt be tarik aljebr wa ahmkdbalah^ He solutions 
quanimlam quassfcionum secundum modum Algebra) et 
AlmmA.abalas. f 

The two steps or operations which have thus given 
name to the method of analysis, are precisely what is 
enjoined without distinctive appellations of them, in the 
introduction of the arithmetics of SioFBAttTtiS, where he 
directs, that, if the quantities be positive on both sides, 
like are to be taken from like, until one species be equal to 
one spcvics; but if - on either side or on both any species 
be negative, the negative species must be added to both 
.sides, so that they become positive on both sides of the 
equation: after which like are again to be taken from like, 
until one species remain on each sido4 

Tiie Hindu algebra not requiring the terms of the equa¬ 
tion to be all exhibited in the form of positive quantity, 
does not direct the preliminary step of restoring negative 
quantity to the affirmative state, but proceeds at once to 
the operation of equal subtraction (mmasbdhuna) for the 
difference of like terms, which is the process denominated 


* KhuIdsaiu'l hidh . i;. 8* Caleu££a, 1812. (8vo.) 
f Liber abb 9, 15* 3. 1LS> in Msgliab. Libt* J ef, u, 
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by the Arabian algebraists comparison (mvMhalah). On 

that point, therefore, the Arabian algebra has more affinity 
to the Grecian than to the Indian analysis. 

As to the progress "which the Hindus had made in the 
analytic art, it will bo seen, that they possessed well the 
arithmetic of surd roots ;• that they were aware of tiie 
infinite quotient resulting from the division of finite quan- 
; x tity by cipher ;f that they knew the general resolution of 
equations of the second degree, and had touched upon 
those of higher denomination, resolving them in the sim¬ 
plest eases, and in those in which the solution happens to 
be practicable by the method which serves for quadratics i 
that they had attained a general solution of indeterminate 
problems of the first degree ;§ that they had arrived at a 
method for deriving a multitude of solutions ol answers to 
problems of the second degree from a single answer found 
tentati vely,|| which is as near an approach to a general 
solution of such problems as was made until the days of 
Lagrange, who first demonstrated, that the pro hie m, on 
which the solutions of all questions of this nature depend, 
is always resolvable in whole mi mb era A The Hindus had 
.likewise attempted problems of this higher order by the 
' application of the method which suffices for those of the 
first degree f* with indeed very scanty success, as might 
be expected, 

They not only applied algebra both to astronomy “I'"b and 



* EiytnM* 18. § 27—29- § 23—52. 

f IM. § 45, § 15—1G and § 135. 

t 5 129, and § 137—13S. 

5 BttAUM. IS. 5 3—18. 53—73. Lit. § 248—265. 

II Bkaun. 18. $ 28—49- Fij.-1/aA. $ 75—90. 

*f Mato, of Acad, of Turin : and of Berlifl. 

•• pjk-t**. § 20 s—207 tt R*ahm. 13. pasaim. 
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to geometry,* but conversely applied geometry like wise to 
the . demonstration of algebraic ndes.f In short, they 
cultivated algebra much more, and with greater success, 
than geometry ; as is evident from the comparatively low 
state of their knowledge in the one.f and the high pitch of 
their attainments in the other: and they cultivated it for 
the sake of astronomy, as they did this chiefly for astro¬ 
logical purposes. The examples in the earliest algebraic 
treatise extant (BiiAlDtECjUPTA's) are mostly astronomical : 
and here the solution of indeterminate problems is some- 
l, James ot real and practical use. Tire instances in the later 
treatise of algebm-by -Fii A s c m a are more various ; many 
d them geometric ; but one astronomical ; the rest nume- 
t;d ; among which a- great number of indeterminate; and 
of these some, though not the greatest part, resembling tire 
questions which chiefly engage the attention of Biophah- 
tts. But the general character of the Biophantine pro¬ 
blems, and of the Hindu unlimited ones, is by no means 
alike : and several in the style of Biophantine are noticed 
by Bhascaka in his arithmetical, instead of his algebraic, 
treat! se.§ 

I’o pursue this summary comparison further, DrorHAN- 
TUS appears to have been acquainted with the direct reso¬ 
lution of affected quadratic equations; but less fund lie r 
with the management of them, he seldom touches on it. 
Chiefly busied with indeterminate problems of the first 
degree, be yet seems to have possessed no general rule for 
their solution. B is elementary instructions for the prepa¬ 
ration of equations are succinct ;]] his notation, as before 


-214. 


• Vij.-ga.-k. § 117—127, § 146—1S2. f Vij..<jaA. | 2 12- 

t BftAHM. L2\ § 23 ; corrected however in Lit. § 165? — 170. 

§ Lit. § 5&UG’j, where it appears, however, tkrt preceding writer* 

Md treated the question algebraically, See likewise § ]3i?_140 

ij Dei\ 31. 
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observed, .scanty and inconvenient. In the whole 'science 
he is very far behind the Hindu writers, notwithstanding 
the infinite ingenuity by which he makes up for the want 
of rule, and although presented to us under the disadvan¬ 
tage of mutilation; it’ it be, indeed, certain that the text of 
only six, or at most seven, of thirteen books, which his 
introduction announces, has been preserved* It is suffi¬ 
ciently clear from what does remain, that the lost part 
could not have exhibited a much higher degree of attain¬ 
ment in the art. It is presumable, that so much as we 
possess of his work is a fair specimen ot the progi^es 
which he and the Greeks before him (for he is hardly to he 
considered as the inventor, since ho seems to treat the art 
as already known) had made in his time- 

The points in which the Hindu algebra appears parti¬ 
cularly distinguished from the Greek, are, besides a better 
and more comprehensive algorithm,—1st, The manage¬ 
ment of equations involving more than one unknown term. 
(Tins adds to tie two classes noticed by the Arabs, namely, 
simple and compound, two, or rather three, other classes of 
equation.) 2d, The resolution of equations of a higher 
order, in which, if they achieved little, they had, at least, 
the merit of the attempt, and anticipated a modern dis¬ 
covery in the solution of biquadratics. 3d. General me¬ 
thods for the solutions of indeterminate problems of first 
and second degrees, in which they went far, indeed, be¬ 
yond DiophantUs and anticipated discoveries of modern 
algebraists. 4 th, Application of algebra to astronomical 
investigation and geoiui tiical demonstration, in. which also 
they hit upon some matters which have been reinvented in 
later times. 

This brings us to the examination of some of their anti- 
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eip&tion^ of modern disco varies, The raider's notice iviii 
be here cl ra w n to three instances in particular, 

J he ia in the demonstration of the noted proposition 
of Pythagoi:ah, concerning the squa»0 of the base of a 
rectangular triangle, equal to the squares of the two logs 
containing a right angle. The demonstration is given two 
ways in BhXscaba’s algebra {Vij.-gan. § 140). The first 
oi them is tho same which is delivered by Wallis in [» is 
treatise on angular sections (<;h, vi,), and, as far as appears, 
then given for the first time,* 

On the subject of demonstrations, it is to be remarked 
that the Hindu ma thematicians proved propositions both 
ftIfflbraifiall y ..A ji d geametoc^r: an is particolarly noticed 
by BHiscAKA himself, towards the close of his algebra, 
wJieiVi he gives both modes of proof of a remarkable method 
for the solution of indeterminate problems, which involve a 
factum of two unknown quantities. The rule which he 
demonstrates is of great antiquity in Hindu algebra, being 
found in the worlts of his predecessor Bha>!i\u:<;;opta, 
and being there a quotation from a more ancient treatise ; 
for it is injudiciously censured, and a less satisfactory 7 
method by unrestricted arbitrary assumption given i n p, 
place. Bii^scAbA lias retained both. 

The next instance, which will be here noticed, is the ge- 
ueral solution of indeterminate problems of the first degree; 


Hxi A/' v - 
ftUii t- 


► *' 
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* He designate* the sides C, IX 
B:C: C * K 
B : D: : D : - 8 
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and therefore ! *' * 
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Therefore CH^J>*=( B «+S fcsg into m 
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Then 


Tlj$ Indian demanat ration, with the aarne* symbols, 
B-C::C Ik\ {*ZZ(P 
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It was fiist given among moderns by BAOHET de MexI- 
R 7 AC in 1624.® Having shown how the solution of equa¬ 
tions of the form a tt—by-e is reduced to ft x—by± 1, he 
proceeds to resolve this equation ; and prescribes the same 
operation on a and b as to find the greatest common divi- 
j sor. He names the residues, c, d, a, f, &c. and the last 
remainder is necessary unity: a and b being prime to each 
' other. By retracing the steps from e^pi or /+! (accord- 
1 ing as the number of remainders is even or odd) e+ laze. 

Pi—a 



/ 6 


Tim last numbers ft and a will be the smallest values of 
x and y. ft is observed, that if a and b be not prime to 
each other, the equation cannot subsist in whole numbers, 
unless c be divisible by the greatest common measure of 
a and 6. 

Here we have precisely the method of the Hindu alge¬ 
braists, who have not failed, likewise, to make the hist 
cited observation. See Brahm. Algebra, section 1. and 
BnAsc. ML ch. xil Vij. eh. ii. It is so prominent in the 
Indian algebra as to give name to the oldest treatise on it 
extant, and to constitute a distinct head in the enumera¬ 
tion of the different branches of mathematical knowledge in 
a passage cited from a still more ancient author. See Lit 
§ 24a. 

Confining the comparison of Hindu and modern algebras 
to conspicuous instances, the next for notice is that of the 
solution of indeterminate problems of the second degree 
for which a general method is given by Beaiimegupta, 

* Ptablumes platans et rifle ctables titii se font pat lea oonibr«a. 
2d Edit. 1S2 t), Labs.as&k'i' alditioaa to Eijcbk a Algebra, Ij. 3 y -- 
(Edit. J807.) 
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for subordinate cases, arid two general 
methods (one of them the same with IS k a h U m g u p t A *s ) 
bisides special oases, subservient, however, to the universal 
solution of problems of this nature ; and, to obtain whole 
numbers in all circumstances, a combination of the method 
for problems of the first degree with that for those of the 
second, employing them alternately, or, as the Hindu alge¬ 
braist terms it, proceeding in a circle* 

BhAscaiu'S second method (Hj, (5 80—81) for a so¬ 
lution of the problem on which all indeterminate ones of 
this degree depend, is exactly the same which Lord 
Be qux ok ee devised to answer a question proposed by 
way of challenge by Febmat in 1857- The thing required 
was a general rule for finding the innumerable square 
numbers, which multiplied by a proposed (non-quadrate) 
number, and then assuming an unit, will make a square* 
Lord Brquncker’s rule, putting n for any given number, 
r a for any square taken at pleasure, and d for difference 

4-r 3 f 2rxSr\ . 

between Tj and s ,a (?'* 02 n) was ~d j S( l lir re 

Sr 1 2 

required* In the Hindu rule, using the same symbols, 

is the square root required* But neither BkooNckee, 
nor Wallis, who himself contrived another method, nor 
Format, by whom the question was proposed, but whose 
mode of solution was never made known by him, (probably 
because he had not found any thing better than Wallis 
and BkounckeR discoveredf), nor Feeniole, who treated 
the subject without, however, adding to what had been 
done by Wallis and Brouncker^ appeal* to have been 
aware of the importance of the problem and its universal 
use j a discovery which, among the moderns, was reserved 
for Holer in the middle of the last century* To him, 

* Flj-gn&t $ 80—SL f Wallis, Alg* c* 93* f Ibi4^ 
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among the modems, we owe the remark which the Hindus 
had made more than a thousand yearn "before/ that the 
problem was requisite to find all the possible solutions of 
equations ox this sort, Lagrange takes credit for having 
further advanced the progress of this branch of the in deter¬ 
minate analysis, so lately as I7G7 and bis complete solu¬ 
tion, of equations of the second degree appeared no earlier 
than 17694 

It has been pretended, that traces of the art are to be 
discovered in the writings of the Grecian geometers, and 
particularly in the five first propositions of EtJO ht&& thir¬ 
teenth book; whether, as Wallis conjectures, what we 
there have be the work of Theon or some other ancient 
scholiast, rather than of Euclid himself :§ also examples 
Of analytic investigation in PapHTS ;|| and indications of a 
method somewhat of a like nature with algebra, or at least 
the effects of it, in the works of Archimedes and Apollo¬ 
nius, though they are supposed to have very studiously 
concealed this their art of invention.If 

This proceeds on the ground of considering analysis and 
algebra as interchangeable terms; and applying to algebra 
EnCLm’s or Theon's definition of analysis, f a taking of 
that as granted, which is sought, and ihence by conse¬ 
quences arriving at what is confessedly true.'** 

Undoubtedly they possessed a geometrical analysis; 
hints or traces of which exist in the writings of more than 


* BsAscAftA r Fij, § 173, and § 207. Soe. likewise Beahm. A% + %7. 
| M6m. de l!Acad* de Berlin, vol, xsctv. 

| Soe French translation of EtxLHfda Algebra., Addition*, p, 2ft 6. 
And Legendre Thtbrig de« Nojnbrea L § 6, No. 36. 

$ WuiiB, Algebra, c, 2* |j Ibid. uud Pi^jfaee. 

K Ibid* and Nww Algebra 114. 

** Wallib, fallowing Vista*s Version, Alg. e* 1. 
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one Greek snathematfeian, and especially in those of 
AjiCHtMEpfiai But this h very diflerenfc From the alge¬ 
braic calculus, The resemblance extends, at most, to tb0 
method of inversion; which both Hindus and Arabia ns 
consider to be entirely distinct from their respecti ve alge¬ 
bras: and which the former, therefore, join with their 
arithmetic aud mensuration.* 

In a very general sense, the analytic art, as Hindu 
writers observe, is merely sagacity exercised, and is inde¬ 
pendent of symbols, which do not constitute the art In a 
more restricted sense, according to them, it is calculation 
attended with the manifestation of its principles ; and, as 
they further intimate, a method aided by devices, among 
wi i ich sy i nbols and iiferal signs are conapicnous4* ]>efineel, 
as analysis is by an i Hub trio us modem mathematician,! "a 
method of resolving mathematical problems by reducing 
them to equations/ it assuredly is not to be found in the 
works of any Grecian writer extant, besides Bigphant0S, 

In his treatise the rudiments of algebra are dearly con¬ 
tained, He delivers in a succinct manner the algorithm of 
affirmative and negative quantities ; teaches to form ;m 
equation; to transpose the negative terms; and to bring out 
a final simple equation comprising a single term of each spe¬ 
cies known and unknown. 

Admitting, on the ground of the mention of a mathema¬ 
tician of Jiis name* whose works were commented by Hy¬ 
patia about the beginning of the fifth centuryand on 
the authority of the Arabic annals of an Armenian Chris- 
tianJI which make him contemporary with Julian, that 


* LH, 3. 1, § 47, Khutiwiv'l m$*lK c. 5, 
t Vij.-gail, § 110, 174. 215, £24. 

f D^Ar.EidUiiKT, § Si; [Dae, in v-oee Hypatia. 

|| Gjifeumr Aouita juj, Ex m etiniTL [vampe phiSaaophia qiu 
propa tain pom JuliflM ilorueruot] Diuphanius, eiijun liber, quern 
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he lived towards the middle of the fourth century of the 
Christian era; or, to speak with precision, about the year 
860 f the Greeks will, appear to have possessed in the 
fourth century so much of algebra, as is to be effected by 
dexterous application ol' the resolution of equations of the 
first degree, and even the second, to limited problems; and 
to indeterminate also, without, however, having attained a 
general solution of problems of this latter class. 

The Arabs acquired algebra,, extending to simple and 
compound (meaning quadratic) equations; but it was eon* * 
lined, so far as appears, to limited problems of those de¬ 
grees ; and they possessed it so early as the close of the 
eighth century, or commencement of the ninth. Treatises 
were at that period wr itten in the Arabic language on the 
algebraic analysis, by two distinguished mathematicians 
who flourished under the Abasside AlmAhitn ; and the 
more ancient of the two, M U hammed be n M j s A u£ 
KJwmtrazmi, is recognized among the Arabians as the first 
who made algebra known to them, He is the same who 
abridged, for the gratification of AlmAUCN, an astrono¬ 
mical work taken from the Indian system in the pi seed¬ 
ing age, under Almansuk. He framed tables, likewise, 
grounded on those of the Hindus, which ho professed to 
correct. And lie studied and communicated to his country¬ 
men the Indian compendious method of computation; 
that is, their arithmetic, and, as is to be inferred, their ana¬ 
lytic calculus also.-)' 

' The Hindus in the fifth century, perhaps earlier,! were 
in possession of Algebra extending to the general solution 


jVlgghraivt Yoc&nt, Celebris fiat* in fjueni ei 
oecaimm hoc in gen ere reperiet,— Pocotkc, 

* Julian ww emperor from 360 to 363* See note M- 
f Note N> t See note t 
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determinate and indeterminate problems of the 1st 
and 2d degrees: and subsequently advanced to iM special 
solution of biquadratics wanting the second term; and of 
cubios in very restricted and easy cases. 

Priority seems then decisive in favour of both Greeks 
and Hindus against any pretensions on the part of the 
Arabians, who in fact, however, prefer none, ns inventors 
of algebra. They were avowed borrowers in science; and, 
by their own unvaried acknowledgment, from the Hindus 
they learnt the science of numbers* That they also received 
the Hindu algebra, is much more probable, than that the 
same mathematician who studied the Indian arithmetic 
and taught it to his Arabian brethren, should have hit 
upon algebra unaided by any hint or suggestion of the 
Indian analysis* 

The Arabs became acquainted with the Indian astronomy 
and numerical science before they had any knowledge of the 
writings of the Grecian astronomers and mathematicians; and 
it was not until after more titan one century, and nearly two, 
that they had the benefit of an Interpretation of Hiofuantob, 
whether version or paraphrase, executed by MtFHAMEED 
AbulwafX at Busj&nl ; who added, in a separate form, 
demonstrations of the propositions contained in GlDPHAH- 
Ttjs; end who was likewise author of commentaries on 
the algebraic treatises of the Khuwcoczmite Muhammed 
mfl Musa, and of another algebraist of less note and 
later date, Abu Yakya, whose lectures she bad personally, 
attended.* Any inference to be drawn from their know- 
ledge and study of the Arithmetics of DioPHJtNTJjs, and 
their seeming adoption of his preparation of equations in 
their own algebra, or fit least the close resemblance of 
both on this point, is of no avail against the direct evidence. 






See note N« 
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with w%h we are furnished by them, of previous insruc- 
tiou in algebra and the publication of a treatise on the art, 
by an author conversant with the Indian science cit com¬ 
putation. in all its branches. 

But the ago of the earliest known Hindu writer on 
algebra not being with certainty carried to a period ante¬ 
rior, or even quite equal to that in which DlOPHANTOS is 
on probable grounds placed, the argument of priority, so 
far as investigation has yet proceeded, is in favour of 
Grecian invention. The Hindus, however, had certainly 
made distinguished progress in the science, so early as the 
century i aimed Lately following that in which the Grecian 
taught the rudiments of it. The Hindus had the benefit oi 
a good arithmetical notation t the Greeks, the disadvantage 
of a bad one. Nearly allied as algebra is to arithmetic, 
the invention of the algebraic calculus way more easy and 
natural where arithmetic was best handled. No such 
marked identity of the Hindu and Diophantine systems is 
observed, as to demonstrate communication. They are 
sufficiently distinct to justify the presumption, that both 
might be invented independently of each other. 

If,' however, it be insisted, that a hint or suggestion, the 
■seed of then- knowledge, may have reached the Hindu 
mathematicians immediately from the Greeks of Alexandria, 
or mediately through those of Bactria, it must at the same 
time be confessed, that a slender germ grew and fructified 
rapidly, and soon attained an approved state of maturity m 
Indian soil. 

More will not be here contended for: since it is not im~ 
possible, that the hint of the one analysis may have been 
actually received by the mathematicians of the other nation; 
nor unlikely, considering the arguments which may bo 
brought for a probable communication on the subject of 
astrology; and adverting to the intimate connexion between 



this an ?! the pure mathematics, through the met! Hun of 
astronomy. 


The Hindus had undoubtedly made some progress at an 
early period in the astronomy cultivated by thorn for tlm 
regulation of time. Their calends, both civil and religious, 
wau governed chiefly, not exclusively, by the moon and 
sun ; and tiie motions of these luminaries were carefully 
observed by them, and with such success, that their deter- 
mm&tion of the moon’s synodical re volution, which wu» 
what they were principally concerned with, is a much more 
correct one than the Greeks ever achieved.* They had a 
division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven and twenty-eight 
part*, suggested evidently by the moon’s period in days, 
and seemingly their own : it was certainly borrowed by the 
Arabians.! Being led to the observation of the fixed stars, 
they obtained a knowledge of the positions of the most 
remarkable ; and noticed, for religious purposes, and tern 
superstitions notions, the heliacal rising, with other pheeno- 
mena of a few. The adoration of the sun, of the planets, 
and of the stars, in common with the worship of the ele¬ 
ments, held a principal place in their religious observances 
enjoined by the V&ias:l and they were led consequently 
by piety to watch the heavenly bodies. They were parti¬ 
cularly conversant with the most splendid of the primary 
planets; the period of Jupiter being introduced by thorn, 
in conjunction with those of the sun and moon, into the 
regulation of their calendar, sacred and civil, in the form of 
the celebrated cycle of sixty years, common to them and to 
the Chaldeans, and still retained by them. From that 
cycle they advanced by progressive stages, as the Chal¬ 
deans likewise did, to larger periods ; at first by combining 


* A a. Raj}., voi. ii, aadl siL 
t See p. 321, of the present volume. 


f See vol, I p. io§. 








that with a number specifically suggested by other, or 
more correctly determined, revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies* and afterwards, by merely augmenting the places 
of figures for greater scope, {preferring this to the more 
exact method of combining periods of the planets by an 
algebraic process, which they likewise investigated*), 
until they arrived finally at the unwieldy cycles named 
Mahdyugas and Calpas. But it was for the sake of 
astrology that they pushed their cultivation of astronomy, 
especially that of the minor planets, to the length alluded 
to. Now divination, by the relative position of the planets, 
seems to have been, in part at least, of a foreign growth, 
and comparatively recent introduction, among the Hindus. 
l v he belief in the influence of the planets and stars upon 
human affairs is with them, indeed, remotely ancient; and 
was a natural consequence of their creed, which made 
the sun a divine being, and the planets gods. But the 
notion, that the tendency of that supposed influence, or 
the manner in which it will be exerted, may be foreseen 
by man, and the effect to he produced by it foretold, 
tit rough a knowledge of the position of the planets at a 
particular moment, is no necessary result of that creed; 
for it takes from beings believed divine, free-ageney in other 
respects, as in their visible movements. 

Whatever may have been the period when the notion 
first obtained, that foreknowledge of events on earth might 
be gained by observations of planets and stars, and by 
astronomical computation, or wherever that fancy took its 
rise, certain it is, that the Hindu* have received and wel¬ 
comed communications from other nations on topics of 
astrology: and although they had astrological divinations 
of their own as early as the days of PahaSaka and 


Ebahheo’ofta, Algebra. 






Gama, centuries before the Christian era, there are vet 
grounds to presume that communications subsequently 
passed to them on the like subject, either from the Greeks, 
or from the same common, source (perhaps that of the 
Chaldeans) whence the Greeks derived the grosser super¬ 
stitions engrafted on their own genuine and ancient astro- 
logy, which was meteorological. 

This opinion is not now suggested for the first time. 
Former occasions have been taken of intimating the same 
sentiment on this point and It Inn* been strengthened by 
farther consideration of the subject. As the qiie ( stion is 
closely connected with the topics of this dissertation, 
reasons for this opinion will be stated in the subjoined 
noterf- 

Joining: this indication to that of the division of the 
Bodiac into twelve signs, represented by the same figures 
of animals, and named by words of the same import with 
the zodiacal signs of the Greeks; and taking into con¬ 
sideration the analogy, though not identity, of the Ptole¬ 
maic system, or rather that'of Hipparchus, and the 
Indian one of excentric deferents and epicycles, which in 
both serve to account for the irregularities of the planets, 
or at least to compute thorn, no doubt can be entertained 
that the Hindus received hints from the astronomical 
schools of the Greeks. 

It must then bo admitted to he at least possible, if not 
probable, in the absence of direct evidence and positive 
proof, that the imperfect algebra of the Greeks, which had 
advanced in their hands no further than the solution of 
equations, involving one unknown term, as it is taught by 
DiophantUs, was made known to the Hindus by their 
Grecian instructors in improved astronomy But, by the 

* See page 410, &Ci of the pvaaent volume. 
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ingenuity of the Hindu scholars, the hint was rendered 
fruitful, and the algebraic method was soon ripened kmn 
that slender begriming to the advanced state of a well 
arranged science, as it was taught by AetabhaTta, and 
as it is found in treatises compiled by Brahmegitpta and 
EhasoabAj of both which versions are here presented to 
the public. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A 


Scholiasts of Bhascaea. 


The oldest commentary of ascertained date which lias 
come into the translator's hands, and lias been accordingly 
employed by him for the purpose of collation* as well m in 
the progress of translation, is one composed by GAffCML 
DHAKA, son of G6b ardhana, and grandson of Diva - 
Caba , inhabitant of JaMhusam* It appears from an 
example of an astronomical computation which it ex¬ 
hibits^' to have been written about the year 1342 Sam 
(A, D* 1420), Though confined to the Lildvati, it ex¬ 
pounds and consequently authenticates a most material 
chapter of the Vija gahita, which recurs nearly verbatim 
in both treatises ; but is so essential a part of the one, as 
to have given name to the algebraic analysis in the works 
of the early writers,t His elder brother Visir&u PAit- 

* A town situated in Gnjr&t (Gurjara), hmty-Qiglit -miles noith o* 
tllfl toiPn o l BroacK. 

t Lit. § 264. 

J CuUatiLdkydya, the title of Bkabwehupta’s diopter on algftfe, 
and of a chapter in &tlY£*b&#4a's work. 











ROTES AND .£!J.-USTRATI0S3. 


filTA was author of. a treatise of arithmetic, && named 


GVmfa sdra, a title borrowed from the compendium of 
fiaiDHARA. It is frequently quoted by him. 

The next commentary in age, and consequent importance 
toy the objects now under consideration, is that of SbKYA 
StniJ, also named SdbyadAsa, native of Pdrt'hajwm, near 
the confluence of the Gddd and Vidarhhd rivers.* He was 
author of a complete commentary on the Svldhdrda bird- 
ma&i; and of a distinct work on emulation, under the title 
of Ganiia mdlati ; and of a compilation of astronominaJ and 
astrological doctrines, Hindu and Muharamedan, under the 
name of Sicldhdnta sankitd sdm samuchchaya, in which 
he male# mention of his commentary tin the SiT<fon(tni. 
The gloss on the Lildvati entitled GaidtdmrUa, and that 
on tie Vijc s ganita, named 8urya praedd a,. both excellent 
work a, containing a clear in.terpretation of the text, with a 
concise explanation of the principles of the rules, are dated 
the one in 1460, the other in 1463 B(ig& ; or A. D* 1538 and 
1541. Hb father JkyAkAEAjA, son of NAoANAT ! HA,a 
Brdkraen and astronomer, was author, among other works, 
of an astronomical course, under the title of Biddhdnta- 
swidara s still extant,f which, like the SiMMnta Hrd- 
mani , comprises a treatise on algebra* It is repeatedly 
cited by his son, 

GaMSa, son of CMaya, a distinguished astronomer, 
native of JS r andi grdma near Deimjiru (better known ty 
the Muhammadan name of Dauhtdhdd)^ was author of a 
commentary on the Siddkdnta sirdmani, which is men¬ 
tioned by his nephew and scholiast NrIsinha, in an 


* Gdduvarj arid JVcrdd* 

\ The astronomical part is in the library of the East India Com¬ 
pany* 

J Nandi&rdm. retina its ancient name, and is Situated west of 
Dauhtdkidi iboat sixty-five miles, 
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of his worcent rained in a passage quoted by # 
ViSwAtf At'hA on the (JraAaJdyfeaud. His commentary 
on the Litdvati beam the title of BvxldidviIdsi/n i } and elate 
of 14G7 Baca , or A. I). 1545* It comprises a copious 
exposition of the text, with demonstrations of the rules; 
and has been used throughout the translation m the best 
interpreter of it He, and his lather (JMava, and nepb ew 
NrJsikha* as well as his cousin L a cSHMf das A, were 
authors of numerous works both on astronomy and divi¬ 
nation, The most celebrated of his own performances* the 
GrahalAgham, beam date 1442, Sam, answering to A. D, 
1520, 

The want of a commentary by GaM3a on the Vfj& 
ganita, is supplied by that of Cbtshna, son of Ball ALA, 
and pupil of VisbAtj, the disciple of GaM$a's nephew 
Nu&nsiu. It contains a clear and copious exposition of 
the sense, with ample demonstrations of the rules* much in 
the manner of GaM^A, on the LUdvati; whom also lie 
imitated in Composing a commentary on th&t treatise* and 
occasionally refers to it His work is entitled CalpdlatA- 
vahira. Its date is determined at the close of the sixteenth 
century of the Christian era, by the notice of it and of' the 
author in a work of his brother RanganAt’ha, dated 
1524 Stfctr (A* lb 1602), as well as in one by his nephew 
MuFf^wARA. He appears to have been astrologer in the 
service of the emperor J&HANGm, who reigned at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century* 

The gloss of IIangakat’ha on the Vdsand, or demon- 
stratory annotations of Bhabcara, which is entitled Mila- 
bhanMni, contains no specification of date ; hut is deter¬ 
mined, with sufficient certainty* towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century of the Sacd era, by the .writer's relation of 
yon to NEtfeiNHA, the author of a commentary on the 
Surya siddhdnio., dated 1542 Saca, and of the Vdmnd 
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iM0fca (or gloss on BhaScaba's annotations of the Svro- 
mahi), which bears elate in 15 J-B Suca, or A. D. 1621 : and 
1/is relation of brother. as well as pupil, to Oamalacara, 
author of the Mddhdnta tatwa- viveca, also composed to¬ 
wards the middle of the same century of the Sucu era, 

NitisiHHA, and his uncle ViSwanat'ha, author of astro¬ 

logical commentaries, describe their common ancestor 
Diva CAE a, and his grandfather 'Kama, as Makdrdahira 
Brdhmens, living at Oolagrdma* on the northern bank of 
the Gdddvuri, and do not hint a migration of the family. 
Nkisinha’s own father; CrBjhna, was author of a treatise 
on algebra in compendious rules (mtm), us his son affirms. 

The Vija prabddka, a commentary on the Vija ffahiia, 
by Kama CrIshBa, son of Lacsilma^a, and grandson 
of NxisiRha, inhabitant of Ama i )’dvuli,f is without date 
or express indication of its period; unless his grandfather 
.Niiisinha be the same with the nephew of ViS 'vanAt’ha 
just now mentioned ; or eke identified with the nephew of 
GaiS&U and preceptor of Vishnu, the instructor of 
CiusniiA, author of the Calpahxtdvatdra. The presump¬ 
tion is on either part consistent with proximity of country ; 
Amwr&vm not being more than 150 miles distant from 
Namligrdma, nor more than 200 from Gdlagrdna. It is 
on one side made probable by the author’s frequent refer¬ 
ence to a commentary of his preceptor Chjshna, which in 
substance corresponds to the Calpalatmatdra ; but the title 
differs, for he cites the Mvdncum. On the other side it 
is to be remarked, that OhIshna, father of the NeIntnha 
who wrote the Vfacmd vdrUca, was author of a treatise on 
algebra, which is mentioned by his son, as before observed. 
The Mcinoranjana, another commentary on the Zildvctii 


* Gdlgim of the mspn, in 1st. 18° N. long. 78° E. 
f A ft feat coni mere hi town in Jlerar r 
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which hay been used in the progress of the translation, %mm 
no date, nor any indication whatsoever of the period when 
the author Kama cr£sh#A d£va, soil of 8 A D a d kv a, 
so married A PA dSva* wrote, 

The Gantta cammuH, on tlie Lildvati, is irequcn[;iy 
cited by the modern commentators, and in part i cub u by 
StJrta sum and Ra'Sga ft atTia ; but has not been reeo- 
vrmb and is only known from their quotations. 

Of the numerous commentaries on the astronomical por¬ 
tion of BtfisCARA's Siddkdnia nrdmarii, little use hiving 
been her© made, either for settling the text of the algebraic 
and arithmetical treatises of the author, or for interpreting 
particular passages of them, a reference to two commen¬ 
taries of this class, besides those of Sukya suki and 
GasI&a (which have not been recovered), and the author’s 
own annotations, and the interpretation of them by Nkxsin- 
HA above noticed, may suffice; vh. the Gawita tahva chin- 
t&mdrvil by LacshmIdAsa, grandson of CfcUvA, (probably 
the same with the father; of Ga£&£a before mentioned), 
and son of VacheSpati, dated 1423 Baca, A. IX 1.501); 
and the Mdrtcha, by MuhHwakA, surnamcd Yi&vt&~ 
RUPA, grandson of BallalA, and son of Rahga&at HA. 
who was compiler of a work dated 1524 Baca A. D, 1620), 
as before mentioned. M UN ^ war A himself is the author 
of a distinct treatise of astronomy entitled Siddhdnta 
s&rvabhaumci. 

Persian versions of both the Lildvati and Vija gafdtu 
have been already noticed, as also contributing to the 
authentication of the text. The first by FajzI, undertaken 
by the command of the Emperor Acrer, was executed in 
the 32d year of his reign; A, H> 9f>5, A. I). 1587. The 
translation of the Vija ganita is later by half a century, 
having been completed by Ata Ullah RAsnini, in the 8th 
year of the reign of Shah JlSHAtt j A. H. 1044. A, D. 1634, 
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Adrommy of BR.uiMraOPTA* 

Bkahmsou?t entire work comprises twenty-one 
lectures or chapters; of which, the ten first contain an 
astronomical system, consisting (1st mid 2d) in the com¬ 
putation of moan motions and true places of the planets ; 
$dt solutions of problems concerning time, tire points of the 
Imrizon, and tho position of places; 4-th and 5tb, calcula¬ 
tion of lunar and solar eclipses; 0 th* rising and setting of 
the planets; 7tb* position of the moon*a cusps; 8th, ob¬ 
servation of altitudes by the gnomon ; 9th conjunctions of 
the planets; and^lOfeli, their conjunction with stars, The 
next ten are supplementary, including five chapters of pro¬ 
blems with their solutions ; and the twenty-first explain* 
tie' principles of the astronomical system in a compendious 
treatise on spherics, treating of the astronomical sphere and 
its uirdes* the construction of sines, the rectification of the 
apparent planet from mean motions* the cause of lunar 
and solar eclipses* and the construction of the armillary 
sphere* 

The copy of the scholia fund text* in the translator s pos¬ 
session* wants the whole of the Oth, 7th, and 8ih chapters, 
and exhibits gaps of more or less extent in the preceding 
five; and appears to have been transcribed from an exemplar 
equally defective, from the middle of the 9 th, to near the 
close of the 15th chapters, is an uninterrupted and regular 
series* comprehending a very curious chapter* the 11th, 
which contains a revision and censure of earlier writers: 
and next to it the chapter on arithmetic and mensuration* 
which is the 12th of the work. It is followed in the 13th* 
and four succeeding chapters* by solutions of problems 
concerning mean and true motions of planets* finding of 
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one, place, ami points in the horizon; and relative to 
other matters, which the defect of the two Last of five 
chapters renders it impracticable to specify, Next comes, 
(but in a separate form, being transcribed from a different 
exemplar,) the IBfch chapter opi Algebra. The two which 
should succeed, (and one of which, as appears from a 
reference to a chapter oil this subject, treats of the various 
measures of time under the several denominations of solar, 
stderial, lunar, &c.; and the other, from like references to 
it, is known to treat of the delien&tion of celestial pheno¬ 
mena by |$agram,) are entirely wanting, the remainder of 
the copy being defective. The twenty-first chapter, however, 
which is last in the author's arrangement, (as the cor¬ 
responding book on spherics of Bnisc aka’s Siddhdnta- 
si/romaTii is in his,) has been transposed and first expounded 
by the scholiast: and very properly so, since its subject is 
naturally preliminary, being explanatory of the principles 
of astronomy It stands first in the copy under con¬ 
sideration ; and is complete, except one or two initial, 
couplets. 


a 

Brahma dtldhanta, Me of BrahmegWta’s Astronomy. 

The passage is this: “B it A h m d c a- grala-ganiiam 
mahatd cdl&nayal c’hili-bhiitariii ahhidh t iyate sp'h u t an tat 
JISHN U-mta BRAKMEGDTI^feKA/' 

* The computation of plimots, taught by BEA M A, 
which had become imperfect by great length of time, is 
propounded correct by Buahmeotpta, son of Jishku.’ 

* The beginning of Peit'hud AC a\s commentary on the 
BraMm dddhdnta where the three init ial couplets of the 
text are expoundcd, being deficient, the quotation cannot 
at present be brought to the test of collation. But the 
title is still more expressly given near the close of the 
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eleventh chapter, (§ 59) " Jh-dhme sp'huia-siddhdnU 
mvLidu-blm-ydgam, &c." 


And again, ( § 61) " Chandra - rim-gmha’hendu-ck'hdiid- 
dishu satvadd yatd Brdkme, drig-ganitai>yijar<i bhavaii, 
sp’hut/a-sickMntas tai.6 Br4hmah> «As observation and 
computation always agree in respect of lunar and solar 
eclipse., moon s shadow (i e. altitude) and other particulars, 
according to the Brdhma, therefore is the Brdhma a cor¬ 
rect system {sp’hnfa mddkdnta).’ 

It appears from the purport of these several passages 
compared, that Bhahhegupta's treatise is an emendation 
of an earlier system, (bearing the same name of Brahma 
siddMnta, or an. equivalent title, as Pitdmaha siddhdnta, 
oj adjectiydy Paitdmaka,) which had ceased to agree with 
toe phenomena, and into which requisite corrections were 
there tore introduced by him to reconcile computation and 
observation; and he entitled his amended treatise 'Correct 
Bmlrma mddkdnta.’ That earlier treatise is considered to 
be the identical one which is introduced into the Vishnu 
dkarmifttam purdna, and from which parallel passages are 
accordingly cited by the scholiasts of BhAscAHA.° (He.e 
following note.) It is no doubt the same which is noticed 
by VARAfiAimniu under the title of Paitdmaka . 
Brdhma wldhdnta. Couplets, which are cited by fids 
comm eutator BHA«dTKUA from the Brdhma siddhdnta, 
are found in Beahmegoita’s work. But whether the 
original or the amended treatise be the one to which the 
Scholiast referred, is nevertheless a disputable point, as the 
couplets in question may be among passages which Brah- 
heotjpta retained unaltered. 
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Yerifieatimi of the Text of Brahsiegtjpta's Treatise of 

Aetronomy^ 

A passage, referring the com men cement of Astronomical 
periods and of planetary revolutions to the supposed Instant 
of the creation, fa quoted from B B A H M ^ G tJ P T a, with a 
parallel passage of another Brahma mddlidnta (compre¬ 
hended in the Yuli An dharmoltam jnimha) in a com 
pilation by Mutfi$WAiiA, one of Btusoara’s glossators* 
It is verified as the 4 th couplet of Brahmegotta’s first 
chapter (upon paean motions) in the translators copy. 

Seven couplets., specifying the mean motions of the 
planets nodes and apogees, are quoted after the parallel 
passage of the other Brahma Siddhtinta, hy the same 
scholiast of BhAscarA, as the text of Brahmegu.ita : 
and they are found in the same order from the loth to the 
Statin the first chapter of his work in the copy above- 
mentioned. 

This commentator* among many other corresponding 
passages noticed hy him on various occasion^ has quoted 
one from the me Brahma dddhdrUa of the Viddu 
dharmotiara concerning the orbits of the planets deduced 
from the magnitude of the sky computed there* as if also is 
by Brahmegupta (ch. 21* § 9)* but in other words* at a 
circumference of 15712069200000090 yOjanas. He goes 
on to quote the subsequent couplet ■of B R A H meg U pta, 
declaring that planets travel an equal measured distance in 
their orbits in equal times; and then cites his scholiast 
(Hcacdra) Ohate ry koACHAn y a. 

The text of BRAHMEC®PTA (ch. I, § 21), specifying the 
diurnal revolutions of the sideiial sphere* or number of 


* As, Res*, voL xii, p, 332, [p, 396 of tee present rojdmed 





3 i<Jenal days in a calpa, with the correspondent one of the 
■■‘mldmuhi xiddhdnta in the. Viskiiv, dhar-mdUam, is ano¬ 
ther of the quotations of the same writer hi his commentary 
on. RfiASOABA. 

A passage.* * * § relating to ova} epicycles* cited by the same 
author in another place, is also verified in the 2 d chapter 
(in the rectification of a planet’s place.) 

A number of couplets on the subject of eclipsesf is cited. 
by Lao shm i n A sa, a commentator of Bhasoara, Tliev 
&te fo ' md 1,1 thG Raptor (on eclipses) § 10 and ~>l 
and m a section of the 21st (on the cause of eclipses) § 37 
to 46, In the copy in question. 

Several couplets., relating to the positions of the constel¬ 
lations and to the longitudes and latitudes of principal, fixt 
stars, are cited from Brahmegupta in numerous com¬ 
pilations, and specifically in the commentaries on the 
SHrya siMUnta and SiddluMta HrdmaU.t They are all 
found correct in the 10 th chapter, on the conjunctions of 
planets with fixt stars. 

A quotation by Ga&63a on the Lildvati (A. D. 15451 ~ 
describing the attainments of a true mathernatieian.g occurs 
Wlth exactness as the first couplet of the 12 th chapter, on 
arithmetic ; and one adduced by Bh)Escara himself in 
lm arithmetical treatise (§ 190), giving a rule for finding 
the diagonal of a trapeziuin,|| is precisely the 28tli of the ' 
name chapter- 

A very important passage, noticed by BniscARA in his 
notes on his Siddkdnta iir&mani, and alluded to in his 
text, and fully quoted by his common tor in the MdHch a 
relative to the rectification of a planet’s true place from the’ 

* Png ei 401, of ike present volume, 

f Page -197 of the present volume, 

t 323- of the present volume. 

§ Lii ch- Hi (I Lil. % l9o. 
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is found in the 21 fit chapter, § 27. BhaS- 
caea Kas, ori that occasion., alluded to the scholiast, who 
is accordingly quoted by name in the commentary of 
lACSHMfDisA (A. IX 1501) l and here again the corres¬ 
pondence is exact* 

The identity of the text as Bhahwegwta’s, ami of the 
gloss as his scholiast's, being (by these and many othfe: 
ins buncos, which have been collated) satisfactorily esta¬ 
blish ed j. as- the genuineness of the text is by numerous 
quotations from the Brahma siddhdnta (without the author's 
name) in the more ancient commentary of BlTAiff/rPALA 
(A* JX &0B) on the works of VAHAHAMmiRAj which also 
have been verified in the mutilated copy of the BrakMa 
siddhdnta under consideration; the next step was the 
examination of the detached copy of a commentary on the 
18th chapter, upon algebra, which is terminated by a 
colophon so describing it, and specifying the title of the 
entire book Brahma siddhdnta, and the name of its author 
Bhahmegupta. 

For this purpose materials ore happily presented in the 
scholiasts enumeration, at the close of the chapter on 
arithmetic, Of the topics treated by his author in the chapter 
on algebra, entitled fJuUdca :f in a general reference to 
the authors algorithm of unknown quantities, affirmative 
and negative terms, cipher and surd roots, in the same 
chapter;]: and the same scholiast's quotations of the initial 
words of four rules; one of them relative to surd roots ;§ 
the other three regarding the resolution of quadratic equa¬ 
tions :jj as also in the references of the scholiast of the 


* Pa ye 404, &c* of the pre&ent vOteioe, 

| Arithrcn of Braitm. § 66* f Arithm, af Bhahk* $ 13* 

§ Aritta. of Bbahm, §39. || Arithm. of Bbahw* § U> end 18. 
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tgedrr&ic treatise- to passages in tfee astronomical part of 
his author’s work,* 

The quotations have been verified: aval they exactly 
agree with the rule eoncering surds (§ 20) and the three 
rules which compose the section relating to quadratic equa¬ 
tions (§32—H); and with the rule in the chapter on the 
solution of astronomical problems concerning mean motions 
(ch. 13, § 22): and this verification and the agreement of 
the more general references demonstrate the identity of 
this treatise of algebra, consonantly to its colophon, as 
B rah M eg u Ff a’s algebra entitled CuMaca and a part of 
his .Brahma siddhdnta, 


& 


Chronology of Astronomical Authorities according to 
A sirouomerH of Ujjayanh 

The names of astronomical writers with their elates, 
as furnished by the astronomers of Ujjayam, who were 
consulted by Dr. William Htjntkr sojaurmng there 
with a British emba&sy, are the following* 


VAHiHAMlHinA. 

122 

[A.D* 

200-13 

Another VarAhamihiba 

...... -127. 

[A.1X 

505-6] 

BftAKtfBGtiPTA ■***■. 


[A*D, 

628-9] 



[A.D, 

932-3] 

^HAtt&TFALA mm »* 


[A.P. 

1063-9] 

. ■ *. ,,* 

_939 

[A,D. 

1017-8] 

Yakuba bka^a 

* 962 

[A,D. 

1040.1] 

BuCvjA, ftAjA , 

, . *.,* 964 

[A.D, 

1042-3] 



[A,D. 

1150-1] 

Ca^YASA CHANriRA. 


[A/D, 

1179-60] 


The grounds on which this chronology proceeds are 
unexplained in the note which Dr* Runtime preserved of 
the comriuimeation; but means exist for verifying two of 
the dates specified and corroborating others. 


AJg. of Ekahm. § 96* (Ruin 65), 
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pi The date assigned to BhjCscara, is precisely thaV of 
his Shldhdnta iiromani, plainly concluded from a passage 
of it, in wiiich lie declares, that it was complu^d by Mia, 
being thirty-six. years of age : and that his birth wjix in 
1036 Sam. 

Mjd BitfoA d*ta, or BhOja raja, is .placed in this 
list of Hindu astronomers apparently on account of his 
name being affixed, as that ol the author, to an astrolo¬ 


gical treatise on the calendar, which hears the title of 
ftdja mdrtaiida, and which was composed probably at his 
court and by astrologers in his service. It contains no 
date; or at least none is found in the copy which lias been 
inspected. But the age assigned to the prince is non incon¬ 
sistent with Indian History: and is supported by the 
colophon of a poem entitled Subltdithita Tatna sandtiha, 
composed by a Jaina sectary named AmitAqati, who has 
given the date of his poem in 1050 of V icramXditva, in 
the reign of Mumja. Now Munja was uncle and prede¬ 
cessor of Bh6ja BAJA, being regent, with the title of 
sovereign, during Siia nephew’s minority: and this date, 
•which answers to A. D. 993-4, is entirely consistent with, 
that given by the astronomers of UjjayatA, viz. 964 Sdca 
corresponding to A, D. 1042-3: for the reign ol Bhoja 
nfevA was long; extending, at the lowest computation, to 
half a century, and, reaching, according to an extravagant 
reckoning, to the round number of an hundred years, 

The historical notice of this King of Mdrd* are exa¬ 
mined by Major \Vilfo.t.u> . and Mr. Bent l k V in the 
ninth and eighth volumes of Asiatic Researches: and they 
refer him to the tenth century of she Christian era, the 
one making him ascend the throne in A. D. 982; the 
other in A. D. 913. The former, which takes his reign 


The modern Dhar* Wint'OiiE, As. Res. 
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at an entire century, including of course bis minorfciy, or 
the period of the administration, reign, or regency, of bis 
uncle Mtr#k, is compatible with the date of AmiTAQatTs 
poem (A-D. 993) and with that of the Raja martafiM or 
other astrological and astronomical works ascribed to him 
(A.D. 1042) accor ding to the chronology of the astronomers 
of Ujyxyani. 

The age assigned to Rrahmegttpta is ivorroborated 
by the arguments adduced in the text* That given to 
Min Jala is consistent with the quotation of him as at 
the head of a tribe of authors* by BbaSCAUA, at the din¬ 
stance of two centuries, 'l 1 he period alloted to Yaeaua- 
mihieAj tfiai is, to the second and most celebrated of the 
name, also admits con*oboration. This point, however, 
being specially important to the history of Indian astro- 
nomy, and collaterally to that of the Hindu algebra, de* 
serves and will receive a full and distinct, consideration* 


Age of Biiahmeckjpta mf&mi from Astronomical data. 

The star Chitnl, which unquestionably is Spica Virginia/ 
was referred by Bmahmcgupta to the 103d degree counted 
from its origin to tlie intersection 4 of the star’s circle of 
declination whence the star's right ascension is deduced 
182° 4o' Its actual right ascension ’in A, IX 1800 was 
198° W ifr The different lo° 55' %\ k the quantity 
By which the beginning of the first zodiacal asterisn- and 
lunar mansion, Aswioii, as inferrible from the position of the 
star jPftfflftJ, has receded from the equinox; and It indicates 


* Page 3 £7 of the present volume, 
t Pages 343> Stc. and 406 of the present volume. 

J Zach’s Tables for: ]SO0 deduced from Catalogue/ 
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fch* lapse of 1216 years (to A. D. 1800) since that point 
coincide*! with the equinox; the annual precession of the 
atm- being reckoned at 47", 14 * 

T! ie star Hevati, which appears to be J Pkcium^ had 
mo longitude, according to the same author, being si¬ 
tuate*) precisely at the close of the astensm and cotu- 
mencement of the following one, without latitude 

or declination, exactly iu the equinoctial point. Its actual 
right ascension in 1800 was 15° 41/ 16*4 This, which is 
the quantity by which the origin of the Indian, elliptic, as 
inferrible from the position of the star Rdvati, has receded 
from the equinox, indicates a period of 1221 years elapsed 
tp the end of the eighteenth century; the annual preces¬ 
sion for that star being 46", 63.§ 

The mean of the two is 1218£ years; which, taken 
from 1800, leave 581 or 582 of the Christian era. Brah- 
MKGtFPTA then appears to have observed and Written to¬ 
wards the close of the sixth, or the beginning of the 
following century; for, as the Hindu astronomers seem 
not to have been very accurate observel’s,, the belief of his 
having lived and published in the seventh century, about 
A. IX 628, which answers to 550 $aca } the elate assigned 
to him by the astronomers of Ujjaya'rbi, is not inconsistent 
with the pod don, that the vernal equinox did not sensibly 
to his view deviate from the beginning of A lies or j)!eAui r 
its determined by him from the star lit mil (f Pisdurn) 
which he places at that point. 

The name author assigns to Agadya or Canopus a dis- 
funce of 87 tJ , and to Luldhaca or Sirius H(Y\ from the 


* MaskblynbI? Catalogue ? the miao precession of the equinoc¬ 
tial pot eta being reckon ?.t\ 50", 3, 

t Page 313 of the present Totume* 

1 EachV Tables. 5 Each’* Tables. 
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beginning of M&M. Prom time positions a mean of 
IS80 yea#® h deducible. 

The passage in which this author denies the precession 
of the column as well as the comment of his scholiast on 
itj being material to the present argument, they are here 
subjoined in a literal version, 

*. ^he very fewest horns of night occur at the end of 
Mithuna, and the seasons are governed by the sun's 
motion; therefore the pair of solstices appears to be sta¬ 
tionary, by the evidence of a pair of eyes/* 

Scholia r * What is said by Vismn; CHANDRA at the 
beginning of the chapter on the yvga of the solstice 
(" Its revolutions through the astarisms are here fin the 
ml$a) a hundred and eighty-nine thousand four hundred 
and eleven. This is termed a yuga of the solstice, as of 
old admitted by Brahma, Abca, and the rest”) is |wrong r 
for the very fewest hours oi* night to ns occur when the 
sun's place it at the".end of Mitlnma [Gemini]; and of 
course the very utmost hours of day are at the same 
pomd. From that limitary point, the sun’s progress 
regulates the seasons; namely, the cold season (siVir^) and 
the rest, comprising two months each, reckoned from 
ih aedret [Capricorn], Therefore what has been said con¬ 
cerning the motion of the limitary point is wrong, being 
contradicted by actual observation of days and nights, 

1 The objection, however, is not valid : for now the 
greatest decrease and increase of night and day do not 
happen when the mu’# place is at the end of Mit'huna: 
and passages are remembered, expressing " The southern 
road of the 31m was from the middle of Ailisfm; and 
the northern one at the beginning, of Dkani$]d r ka f'f and 


* Bi dhma sid iMntu, ii, ^ $4. 

j Thin quataUou ig from VAH-ArrANiiTnu's rcmAitf, S, $ 3 find 2. 
tol. Il, 2 F 
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tW is a motion; not that the solstice has wade many 

revolutions through the asterisms. * 

u was Mated at the beginning of this note, that BbAh- 
megcfta’ 3 longitude (dhrumca) of a star is the arc of the 
ecliptic intercepted by the star’s circle of declination, and 
counted from tire origin of the ecliptic at the beghmmg 
of JfMo'; as his latitude of * star is the stars 

distance on a circle of declination from its: point of inter¬ 
action with the Celiptif In short, he. like other tnndu 
astronomers, counts longitude and latitude oi stars by the 
intersection of circles of declination with the ecliptic. 
The subject has been before noticed.f To make it more 
clear, an instance may be taken: and that of the scho¬ 
liast’s computation of the zenith distance and meridian 
altitude of Canopus for the latitude of Canyaculja {Canon?) 
may serve as an apposite example. 

From the vieaMpa of the star Agastya, 7 T, lie <m!>- 
tmem the declination of the interacted point of the ecliptic 
^ 3 ° gg'; to * 1 the remainder, which is the declination of t ie 
Btar ’ S3’’ 2', lie adds the latitude of the place S° 36' 5 the 
■uim, 79° 37'. is the zenith distance; and its complement 
bo ninety degrees, 10" 23', is the meridian altitude of the 

Stcil. j- ^ M * 

The annual variation of tho star in declination, 1 > IS 

too small to draw any Inference ass to the age ot the sebo- 
Hast from the declination here stated. More, especially as 
it is token from data furnished ky his author; and m he 
Hppems to have been, like most of the Hindu astronomers, 
no very accurate observer ; the latitude assigned by him to 


* Ptii^uCiDicA BwXkil tmkvwv&vA on 
f FVgea 32 1, &C„ 407 of thb $ recent volume, 

l IMt'h^daca swAm' an Bn \&it, ch. 1(M + 
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which ho dwelt being no less than 
degree wrong; for the ruins of the city of CanovJ are in 
27° 5'. i\ T , 

G. 

A it y Ann a^ta's Doctri ne. 

Jlht AB H Af 'f A was author of the Arydskiasottct (800 
couplets) and Ddsdijiticci (ten stanzas), known by the 
numerous quo tat ions of 13 r a, hue < i r P T a, I >HAf tOtfaeA, 
and other’s, who cite both under these respective titles. 
The Dag?: njlrya aiddhdnta, a.-; a work of the same author, 
and, perhaps, one of those above-mentioned, is several 
times quoted by BhAsoaRa's commentator MunidwARA. 
He likewise treated of algebra, &c. under the distinct heads 
of Cuiiaoa, a problem serving for the resolution oi indeter¬ 
minate ones, and Vija, principle ol computation, or analysis 
in general.— Lil, c. 11, 

from the quotations of winters on astronomy, and par¬ 
ticularly of Bn ahmkgtt r tA, who, in many instances, 
cites AiiVAEnA'i'fA to controvert his positions, (and is in 
general contradicted in lus censure by Ins own scholiast 
PiiiT’nuoACA, either correcting his quotations, or ■' indi¬ 
cating the doctrine of the earlier author), it appears that 
AEVACEAff A affirmed the diurnal revolution of the earth, 
oft its axis, and that lie accounted for it by a wind or 
current of aerial fluid, the extent of which, according to the 
orbit assigned to it by him, corresponds to -an elevation of 
little more than a hundred miles from the surface of the 
earth; that he possessed the true theory of tire causes of 
lunar and solar eclipses, and disregarded the imaginary 
dark planets of the mythologists and ,astrologers, affirming 
the moon and primary planets (and even the stars) to he 
essentially dark, and only illumined by the sun; .that he 
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motion of the solstitial and cquinoedal points, 
but restricted it to a jiegnlw oscillation, of which he assigned 
the limit and the period: that be ascribed to the epicycles, 
by which; fhe motion of a planet is represented, a form vary ¬ 
ing from the circle and nearly elliptic : that lie recognised a 
motion of the nodes and apsides of all the primary pj&ncts, 
as well ns of the moon ; though in this instance, as in 
some others, his eensurer imputes to him variance of doc- 
trine. 

The magnitude of the earth, and extent of the enconi" 
passing wind, is among the instances wherein he is re¬ 
proached by BkahmegUPTA with versatility, as not having 
adhered to the same position throughout las writings; but 
tie is vindicated on this, as on most occasions, by the scho¬ 
liast of his eensurer. Particulars of this question, leading 
to rather curious matter, deserve notice. 

A R Y A b H a t f ’s text specifies the earth’s diameter, 
1050 ytfjanaa ; and the orbit of circumference of the earth s 
wind [spiritus vector] 3393 ydjams; which, as the scho¬ 
liast tightly argues, is no discrepancy. The diameter of 
this orbit, according to the remark of BbmimegupTA, is 
10S0, 

On this it is to be in the first place observed, that the 
proportion of the circumference to the diameter of a cm.le, 
here employed, is that of 22 to 7; which not being the 
same which is given by Brahmegui'TaA rule (Avifhtn, 
§ 40), must be presumed to be that which Aryabhata 
taught. Applying it to the earth’s diameter as by him 
assigned, Me. 1050, the circumference of the earth is 3300 ; 
which evidently constitutes the dimensions by him in¬ 
tended : and that number is accordingly stated by a com¬ 
mentator of Bhascara, See QaA oh Lit tj 4. 

This approximation to the proportion of tiro diameter of 
a circle to its periphery, is nearer than that which both 
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h r ajhiegCp t a and &:fi>HAihL though later writers 


tench in their mensuration, and which is employed in the 
Sv/rj/a siddhanta; namely, one to the square-root of ten. 
It is adopted by BhAscaba, who adds, apparently from 
Eome other authority; the still nearer approximation of 1250 
to 8927.—(.£«§ m.) 

Aryabhata ipj^ara, however, to have also mft&j use 
of the ratio which afterwards contented both Brah^e- 
°UPTA and SidDHAlUj for his rule adduced by GaM&a 
{ lil § 207) for finding the are from the chord and versed 
sine, is clearly founded on the proportion of the diameter to 
the periphery, us one to the square root of ten : us will be 
evident if the semicircle be computed,by that rule: for it 
conics out tho square root of y\ the diameter being I, 

A more favourable notion of his proficiency in geometry, 
a science, however, ranch Jess cultivated by the Hindus 
than algebra, may be received from his acquaints nei with 
the theorem con brining the fundamental property of the 
circle, which is cited by PRiThltiD aoa*—(B ii ahm. 12 
§ 2b) 

The number of 3300 ydjanas for tho circumference of the 
earth, or 9J' yif Janas fora degree of a great circle, is not 
very wide of the truth, and is, indeed, a very near ap¬ 
proach, if the y6jana> which contains four cr6sas > be 
rightly inferred from the modern computed erdm found to 
be % 9 B* i\l# For, at that rate of 7, 6 miles to a ydjana, 
the earth V circumference would be 25080 B, miles. 

The difference between the diameter of the earth and 
that of its air (vdyu\ by which term AivYAimAtrA seems 
to intend a current of wind whirling as a vortex, and ea us¬ 
ing the earths revolution on its axis, leaves 15 ydjantw or 


* Aft Rift* rot v. p, JO5, 
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Scantiness of the Additions by later Writers on Algebra. 

The observation in the text on the scantiness of the im¬ 
provements or additions made to the algebra, of the Hindus 
ia a long period of years after Akyabha*ta probably, and 
niter B BAB MEGUPTA certainly, is extended to authors 
whoso works are now lost.cn the faith of flotations from 
them. Sfti' dhaka’s rule, which is cited by BbAscaka 
(Vij-nan, 8 131), concerning quadratics, is the same in 
substance with one of Bkahmegufta’s (ch. IS. §>,82-33). 
P\dv.\kabha, indeed, appears from the quotation &om 
bis treatise (Vij-O™- § 1**) to have been aware of $ua- 
dmtic equations affording two roots; which BaaiM- 
c o 1- t A 1ms not noticed ; and this is a material accession 
which the science received. There remains an uncertainty 
respecting the author, from whom BhAscaUA has taken 
the resolution o£ equations of the third and fourth degrees 
in their simple and unaffected cases. 

The only names of algebraists who preceded BhAsoARA, 
to he added to those already mentioned, are, 1st, an earlier, 
writer of the same name (BhAscabA), who was at the head 
of the commentators of Abyabha** A; and, 2d, the elder 
scholiast of the Brahma skldhdnta, named BiLAfxA 
BAL AHMAD BA, Both are repeatedly cited by the suc¬ 
cessor of the latter in the same task of exposition, 
PldT’HTJDAcA s w A M t, who was liimsell anterior to the 
autlior of the Birb'mani, being moro than once quoted by 
him. As neither of those earlier commentators is named 
by the vounger BhASCABA, nor any intimation given of 
his having consulted and employed other treatises besides 



mws and illustrations. 


feroe specified by him in the compilation o£ the 
fjamta, it Is presumable, that the few additions, which & 
comparison wiLh the puii otcot of BnAHMEOUFrA exhibits, 
are properly tiscxibablc either to SkIdiiaea or to Pa DM A- 
NABHA: most likely to the latter, as ho m cited for one 
such addition f and as SuiDHARA^ treatise of arithmetic 
and mensuration, which is extant, is not seemingly the 
work of an author lie proving on the labours of those who 
went before hmuf The corrections and improvements 
introduced by BbXscara himself, and of which lie care¬ 
fully apprises liis readers^ are not very numerous, nor in 
general important.^ 


I, 


Age of Aryabhatta. 

Under the Abbasside khalifa Almansur and Alma- 
fo5n, in the middle of the eighth and beginning of the 
ninth centuries of the Christian era, the Arabs bee&in con¬ 
versant with Indian astronomy. It was at that [period, 
as may he presumed, that they obtained information of the 
existence aM curreney of three astronomical systems among 
the Indians;)) one of which bore the name of Aryabhatta, 
or, as written in Arabic characters, AiwABAHARll (perhaps 


♦ F^Lgai. £ 142, 

| HI § 147. Bi^Bm. c, 12. § 9A an A 40. GH \ 1*20. 

J Vij-gad* before § 44, and after § 57. also Ch. l f towards the end; 
and Ch, S. 5 1 42* 

$ Unless ML § 170 and 190. 

[] TdrihWl huvama. or Bsbl. Arab, FkiL quoted by Casiri , BvbJ, 
Arab. Hisp, vol. u p. 426- See note ML 

^ CossAtMs At^sbttkr is a misprint (OUg. &c, dell Alg. voi. i. 
| (J 207)* CAsrnt j ;.ves, a a in the A* able* Argebahr; 'whiclin in tbs 
orthography here folio wed is jJrjahahr. 
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Kneaded fin: AkjaIshah), which is as near au approximation 
a.s the difference of characters can be expected to exhibit. 
This then unquestionably wns the system of the astro¬ 
nomer-whose age is now to be investigated; and who in in 
a thousand places cited by Hindu writers on astronomy* 
as author of a system and founder of a sect in this science. 
It is inferred from the acquaintance of the Arabs' with the 
astronomical attainments of the Hindus,, at that time, when 
the court of tire khalif drew the visit of a Hindu astrologer 
and mathematician, and when the Indian determination of 
the mean motions of the planets was made the basis of 
astronomical tables compiled by order of the khalifa, ‘ for 
a. guide iii matters pertaining to the stars,’ and when Indian 
treatise a on the science of numbers were put in an Arabic 
dress; adverting also to the difficulty of obtaining further 
insight into the Indian sciences, which the author of the 
Tdrihhu'l Jmcamd complains of, assigning for the cause the 
distance of countries, and the various impediments to inter¬ 
course : it is inferred, we say, from these, joined to other 
considerations, that the period in question was that in 
which the name of AltYABHAf fA was introduced to the 
knowledge of the Arabs. This, as a first step in inquiring 
the antiquity of this author, ascertains his celebrity as an 
astronomical authority above a thousand years ago. 

He is repeatedly named by Hindu authors of a still 
earlier date: particularly by BrahmegUpta, in the first 
part of the seventh century of the Christian era. Ha had 
been copied by writers whom Hu akh*gup t a cites. 
V a K A h a m r u i V. a has allusions to him, or employs his 
astronomical determinations in an astrological work at the 
beginning of the sixth century. These facto will be further 
weighed upon as we proceed. 

h’or determining Ahyabha'H'A’h age with the greater 
precision of astronomical chronology, grounds are pn- 
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first view promising, but on examination 

insufficient, 

In the investigation of the question upon astronomical 
grounds, recourse was iu the first place had to his doctrine 
concerning the precession of the equinoxes. As quoted by 
M pXi&Jf ili, a scholiast of Bijascara, he maintained an 
oscillation of the equinoctial points to twenty-four degrees 
on either side j and lie reckoned 5/8159 such hbrutious in 
a catpa.* * * § From another passage cited by Bhatt6ti'ALA 
on VarAHAMIH 1RAd' his position of the mean equinoxes 
was the beginning of Aries and of Libra*! ®owe more 
nassage quoted by the scholiast ot B R A HMEd frpT A,§ it 
further appears, that he reckoned 1986120000 years ex¬ 
pired |j before the war of the Bhdrata: and the duration 
of the cctl'pd; if he be rightly quoted by Bra iim eg opt a A 
is 1008 quadruple yvyas of 4820000 years each. 

From these data it follows that, according to him, the 
equinoctial point had completed 263699 oscillations at the 
epoch of the war of the Bhdrata. But we are without 
any information as to the progress made in the current 
oscillation when he wrote, or the actual distance ol the 
equinox from the beginning of Mfcha: the position of 
which, also, as by him received, is uncertain. 

Bia limit of the motion is trepidation, 24°, was evidently 
suggested to him by the former position of the colures 
declared by Barbara; the exact difference being 23° 20.' 


* Page 878 of the present volume. + Frthat sunhita, ch« 2. 

{ ' From the beginning of Mesha to the ewl of Cany4 (Virgo), the 
half the ecliptic paeaeA through the noitli. From the beginning of 

Tul it' io the Bad of (the fiahesr) ilfina, the remaining half paaeua by (he 
south.* 

§ FeVh^oaca <m Beahjii-, c* i« § 10 and 30, and c. *i $ 4. 

|] Sis Jffiiui, twenty-seven yugttg and threa^iiartexe. 

FEfVa’&rAOA onBEAHM,, c t. § 12. 
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But l lie- commencement oi' PAkaSaka’3 A ileal/ a, in his 
sphere, or the origin of his tide rial Misha, are unascer¬ 
tained. Whether his notion a of the duodecimal division of 
the zodiac were taken from the Grecian or Egyptian spheres, 
or from what other immediate source, is but matter of 

conjecture. 

Quotations of this author furnish the revolutions of 
Jupiter in a yuga* and of Saturn’s aphelion in a calpa .j 
and those of the moon in the latter period: hut the same 
passage/f in which the number of lunar revolutions in that 
great period am given, supplies those of the sun, natneiy, 
4320000000: differing from the duration of the aalpa 
according to this author as cited by more ancient compiler's. 
The truth is. as appears from another quotation,§ that 
AryabhaItA, after delivering one complete astronomical 
system, proceeds in a second and distinct chapter to deliver 
another and different one as the doctrine of ParaSARA; 
whose authority, he observes, prevails in the Cali age: and 
though he seems to indicate the cal pa as the same in 
both, he also hints that in one a deduetion is made for the 
time employed in creation; and we have seen, that, the 
duration of the calpa differs in the quotations of compilers 
from this author. 

The ground then being insufficient, until a more defi¬ 
nitive knowledge of either system, as developed by him, 
be recovered, to support any positive conclusion, recourse 
must be had, on failure of precise proof, to more loose 
presumption. It is to be observed, that he does nbt use 
the Baca or Sambcit of VioiiamAditya, nor the Sam era 
of Saliva KARA, but exclusively employs the epoch of 
the war of the Bkdvata, which is the era of Yttdhish- 


• An, »L p, 215. 

{ Mun. on BnJLa.j c, i. § 16—18- 


f Mun* on Buic. 33. 
$ Far*, and Mun* on BhX*. 
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TOIM and the same with the commandment of the Cali 
yioj'L Hence it is to be argued, that lie ^flourished beCore 
this era wag .superseded by tli£^ Introduction of the modem 
epochal Yaiu;umihiea, on the other hand, does employ 
the Baca, termed by him 8am*hMipa-edla and 8ae*>idra 
edict; which the old scholiast interprets r the time when 
the barbarian kings called Sam wore discomfited by 
Yiceamaditya > rind Bit AH M KGU p X A, uses the modem 
Sara era, which be expresses by Saca-nrip&nttf, interpreted 
by the scholiast of BhaScara Uhe end [of the life or 
reign] of YkjiumXditya, who slew a people of barbarians 
named Sacas: YarAhA ffiH ie A*s epoch of Sam appears 
to have been understood by his scholiast Bttatt otpala 
to be,the same with the era of VI c R A M ADlTYA, which 
now is usually called Sarnbat, and which is reckoned to 
commence after 3044 years of the Cali age were expired: 
and Bkahmsqupta's epoch of Saca Is the era of SAltvA- 
HANA, beginning at the expiration of 317fi years of the 
Cali yuga: and accordingly this number is specified in Ins 
Brahvia dddkdnta. When those eras were first intro¬ 
duced >s not at present with certainty known. If that of 
VicramaiuTya, dating with a most memorable event of 
Ids reign, came into use during its continuance, still its 
introduction could not be from the first so general as at once 
and universally to supersede the former era of Yuohisii- 
f mKA. But the argument drawn from A It y a BH A f t a ? s 
use of the ancient epoch, and his silence respecting the 
modem, so far as it goes, favours the presumption that he 
lived before the origin of the modern eras, Certainly he 
is anterior to Brahmegupta, who cites him in more than 
a hundred places by name; and to Yaeahamihika, 
whose compilation is founded, among other authorities, oil 


* FrJ hat xtinhiid. 
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of Sn i a he n a, and Vdmh£ha of' V lsiiiSu 
CHANDRA, which Bit AH MBQffPiA affirms to be partly 
taken from Abyjubha*TA* The priority of this author 
is explicitly asserted likewise by the celebrated astronomer 
Cl A it ft S A, who, iii explanation cf his own under talcing, 
sayR: ‘.Rules framed by other holy sages were right in 
the frit a and Divdpara ; but, in the present age, Paka- 
E$ aba's, A B V A n H A t f A, however, finding his imperfect, 
niter a great lapse of time, reformed the system, lb grew 
inaccurate, end was therefore amended by Durgasinha, 
MihIRA, and othere. This again became insufficient ■ and 
correct rules were framed by the son of Jisiiiiu [Brah- 
mbgtjpta] founded upon Brahma’s revelation. His 
system also, after a long time, came to exhi bit differences. 
C^AVA rectified it. How, finding this likewise a little 
incorrect after sixty years, his son GaM'sa. has perfected 
it, and reconciled computation and expeiience.’+ 

Aryarhatta then preceded Brahmegupta, who lived 
towards the middle of the sixth century of the Saca era *, 
and VARiHAAOHiRA placed by the elwonologers of 17$®- 
ycini at the beginning of the fifth or of the second; (for 
they notice two astronomers of the name,) Ho is prior also 
to Vishnu CHANDRA, SirisufixA, and DcrgasikhA; all 
of them anterior to the second VabahamihusA ; and an 
interval of two or three centuries is not more than 
adequate to a series of astronomers following each other in 
the task of emendation, which process of time rendered 
successively requisite. 

On these considerations it is prresumed, that ARYA- 
rha ? Ma is unquestionably to be placed earlier than the 
fifth century of the Saw : and probably so, by several (|y 




the R6rm 
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more than two or throe) centuries : and not unlikely before 
tho ootii men cement of either Sona or Sowibat eras. fu 
other words, he flourished some ages before the sixth 
century ot the Christian era: and perhaps lived before, or, 
nt latest, soon after its commencement. Between these 
limits, either the third or the fourth century might be 
assumed as a middle term, We shall, however-, take the 
filth oi Christ as the latest period to which Ary a. oh Aft a 
can, on the most moderate assumption, be referred. 


IL 

Wr it ings and Age of Va rXha mi m i ra. 

Tim distinguished astrological writer, a native of Ujfa 
yani, and son of AmtyadXsa* was author of a copious 
work on astrology, compiled, and,, as lie declares, abridged 
from earlier writers. It is comprised in three parts ; the 
first on .astronomy; the second and third, on divination; 
together constituting a complete course. Bueh a, course, 
lie observes In his preface to the third part, has been termed 
by ancient writers Sankiia, and consists of three scan- 
dhas or parts: the first, which teaches to find a planet’s 
place by computation {gaMta}, is called tantra ; the se¬ 
cond, which ascertains lucky and unlucky indications, is 
named kb'd ; It relates chiefly to nativities* journeys, and 
weddings ; the third, on prognostics relative to various 
matters, is denominated sdc'hd. The direct and retrograde 


* Fr.that jdivea, c. 26, § 5 i where the author so CescriW himself. 

Hut scholiast Also call3 him Avaniicet from his native city Ujjmjani, 
and terms him &3[agattkit Brdmm t and n compile? of aatrononiical 
science. BHAff'STPAJA op Fn.-jHL Tht> srtuw scholiast siM&rly 
describe! him in the introduction of n commentary on a work of his 
non Ftrft’HGYAl**. 
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motions of planets, with their rising and setting, and other 
particulars, he goes on to say, had been propounded by 
him in a treatise termed Go.rano., meaning, as the scholiast 
remarks, his compilation entitled Panfha dddhdnfu'd i 
which constitutes the first and astronomical portion of his 
entire work. What relates to the first hraneli of astrology 
(kdrd), the author adds, had likewise been delivered by 
him, including nativities and prognostics concerning jour¬ 
neys and weddings. These astrological treatises of his 
author, the scholiast observes, are entitled Vrihai ydtaca, 
Vr'thad ydtrd, and V'Aluul vmlha paiala. Tlie author pro¬ 
ceeds to deliver the third part of his course, or the second 
on divination, omitting, as he says, superfluous and pith¬ 
less matter, which abounds in the writings of his prede¬ 
cessors: such as questions and replies in dialogue, legen¬ 
dary tales, and the mythological origin of tho planets. 

The third part is extant, and entire; and is generally 
known and cited by the title of Vrihcd sanhild, or great 
course of astrology: a denomination well deserved; for, 
notwithstanding the author's professions of conciseness, it 
contains about four thousand couplets distributed hi more 
than a hundred chapters, or precisely (including the metrical 
table of contents) 106. 

Of the'second part, the first section, on casting of nati¬ 
vities, called Vrihai jdtaca, is also extant, and comprises 
twenty-five chapters, or, with the metrical table of Contents 
and peroration which concludes it, twenty-six. I he other 
two sections of this part of the course have not been 
recovered, though probably extant in the lianas of Hindu 
astrologers. 

The scholia of the celebrated commentator of this author’s 
works, who is usually called BiIAttOTPALA , and who in 
several places of his commentary names himself. L'li’Ar.A 
(cpiibbling with simulated modesty on his appellation, for 
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Hie word signifies stone)are preserved ; and are complete 
tor the tail'd part ot the mu then's course, and for the .first 
(section of the second : arid the remainder of it likewise is 
probably extant, as the copy of the first section in the 
possession ol the author of this dissertation terminates 
abruptly after the commencement of the second, 

i'his commentator is noticed in the list of authorities 
famished by the astronomers of LTjjayani, and is there 
stated as of the year 890 of the 8aca era (A. X). 10(18), 
Sir W illiam Jones supposed him to he the son of the 
author, whoso work is expounded by him. The grounds 
of this notion, which is not, however, very positively 
advanced by that learned orientalist,f are not set forth; 
No intimation of such relation of the scholiast to his author 
appears in the preface or the conclusion, nor in the colo¬ 
phon, of the commentary which, has been inspected: nor 
m the body of the work, where the author is of course 
repeatedly named or referred to, without however any 
addition indicative of filial respect, as Hindu writers usually 
do employ when speaking of a parent or ancestor. Neither 
is there any hint of relationship in the commentary of the 
same scholiast BhaT'Mtpala on a brief treatise of 
divination, entitled Pmina-cduhH, comprising fifty-six 
stanzas by PbIt’huyaS as son of Vakaiiamibira. ' The 
suggestion of the filial relation of the scholiast is probably 
therefore & mere orror* 

The JPantha siddhdnticd of Varaiiamibi n a ] 1M mt 
yet been recovered; and is only at present known from 


Preface to tr,» on the Frihat Jdthca. GWk.ior 
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of authors; ami particularly s number of part- 
sages cited from. it by bis scholiast In course of interpreting 
his a? tragical writings. An important passage of it m 
quote .1 will be noticed forthw ith. 

It is n compilation, as its name implies, from five 
dkdntav; and they are specified in the second chapter of 
Ujo Vrikat aomhitd, where the author is enumerating the 
requisite qualifications of an astronomer competent tr> 
calculate a calendar. Among other attainments, he reqn ire^ 
Inm to be conversant with time measured by yitgetti, &c, 
as taught in the five aiddkdntds upon astronomy named 
Pimlida, Rtimam , Vddshi'ha, 8 aura ? and Paiiiniaha* 
The title of Vahahamihiea's compilation misled a 
writer on. Hindu astronomy^ into an unfounded supposition, 
that he was the acknowledged author of the five sid- 
dhdntas; the names of two of which moreover are mis¬ 
taken, 86ma and Paulasty cfc being erroneously substituted 
for Jldmaen, and JPaultia. These two, m well as the 
Vddshfka, are the works of known authors, namely, 
Tulisa, SliishAina, and VrsHiu dhandea ; all three 
mentioned by Brahmjeoupta : by whom also the whole 
five niddlidnias are noticed under the very same names 
and in the same oider£ and who lias specified the authors 
of the first threfij'-.g The VdMsld'ha of Vishnu CHANDRA 
was indeed preceded by an earlier work (so entitled) of an 
unknown author, from which that, as well as the lldmoca, 
is in part taken ;|| and fr may be deemed an amended 
edition; but the Bomaea and Paulisa are single of the 
names; and no Hindu astronomer, possessing any know- 
ledge of the history of the science cultivated by him, ever 




* Vnlmt smMia t c, § 7 * 
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fiver eoulcl imagine, that Vah/Jhamihira composed the 
work which takes its name from PbliSa, the distinguished 
founder of a sect or school in astronomy opposed to that of 
AhVABIIATTA. 

The passage of the Paneha tiddhdnticd cited by the 
scholiast,* and promised to be here noticed, has been 
quoted in an essay inserted in the researches of the 
Asiatic Society,f as -well as a parallel passage of the 
VHhat sanhit&ii both relative to the ancient and actual 
position of the coin res; and deemed parallel (though one 
be less precise than the other), since they are cited together 
as of the same author, and consequently as of like import, 
by the scholiast,§ The text of the VHhat sanhitd is further 
authenticated by a quotation of it in the commentary of 
Pe.1t hildaca on Beahmeoupta ;[j and the former posi¬ 
tion of the colures is precisely that which is described in 
the calendar appendant on the Veda s,1i and which is 
implied in a passage of ParASara concerning the seasons, 
-which is quoted by Beat fd>TPALA. 

The position of the eolures, affirmed as actual in his 
time by Varahauimra, in the VHhat semkita, implies 
an antiquity of either 1216 or 1440 years before A. D. 1800, 
according to the origin of the ecliptic determined from 
the star Cwitrd, (Spica Virginia) distant either 180“ or 183“ 
from it; or a still greater antiquity, if it be taken to have 
corresponded more nearly with the Grecian celestial 
sphere. The mean of the two numbers (disregarding the 
surmise of greater antiquity), carries him to A. D. 472. If 
v a ra h ami in r a concurred with those Indian astrono¬ 
mers, who allow an oscillation of the equinox to 27“ in 


* On Vrthat saaldld, 2. j See page AS7 (if the p regent vol. 
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1300 years, or a complete oscillation of that extent both 
E, and W. in 7200 years, he most have lived soon after 
the year 3600 of the <MU ynga, or 421 Bam, answering: 
to A. D, 499; which is but six years from the elate assigned 
to him by the astronomers of Ujjaijam, ami t,wenfcy*seven 
iron" the mean before inferred. 

It is probable, therefore, that be flourished about the 
close of the fifth century of the Christian ora; and this 
inference ia corroborated by the mention of an astrologer 
of this name in the Pariehatanfm, the £anseHt original 
of the fableg of Piljxsy, translated in the reign of Npshie- 
VAR. King of Persia* in the latter part of the sixth century 
and beginning of the seventh ■* 

To that conclusion there is opposed an argument drawn 
from a passage of the Bkmwaii co/rctiia; in which the 
author of that treatise, dated 1021 Saect (A, I>. I0ftS), pro¬ 
fesses to have derived instruction from Mikvra, meaning 
it is supposed, oral instruction from V A li A H A Ml H i E A 
and the argument has been supported by computations 
which make the Sitrga mldhdnla and Jdtaearnava, the 
latter ascribed to VarAhamihira, to he both works of 
the same period, and as modem as the eleventh century^ 
To this it has been replied, that the MmilU, from 
whom Satanae?da, author of the Bhd & wati , derived in- 
struct ion, is not the same person or personage with the 
author of the Vrihcti eanhitd; if indeed Sata Wa N d a’s, 
expression do intend the same name, Y a a a H a 4 That 
expression must be allowed to be a very imperfect designa¬ 
tion, which omits half, and that the most distinctive half, 
of an appellation; and it is not such as would be applied 


* Prof, to Santffit edition of the HOrff ode &a f printed at So ram - 
pur, [See page 173 of the present volume,] 
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’hi 7 ' A eon temporary and Auditor to an author and lecturer, 
whoso celebrity could not yet be so generally diffused, as 
to render a part of his name a sufficient intimation of the 
remainder, without previous and well established associa¬ 
tion of the terms, But even conceding the interpretation, 
it would then be right to admit a. third Varahamihira, 
besides the two noticed by the chronologists of UjjmKini • 
and the third will be an astronomer, contemporary with 
1\Xa * iHdrA nfivA, and the preceptor of Sat An a NBA, 
and author of the Jdt.ucdrnava, supposing this treatise on 
nativities to be properly ascribed to an author bearing that 
name, and to be on sufficient grounds referred to the 
eleventh century. 

There remains to be Imre noticed an other treatise on 
casting of nativities, to which the same favourite name of 
a celebrated astrologer is affixed. It is a concise tract 
entitled Ltghtt jdtaca : and its authenticity as a work of 
the astrologer of Ujjayani is established by the verifying 
of a quotation of the scholiast BHA£fttonUu| who cites 
a passage of his author's compendious treatise on the same 
subject (siodlpa jdtaca,), in course of expounding a rule of 
prognostication concerning the destination of a prince to 
the throne, and bis future character as a monarch ( Vrthat 
jdtaca 11. 1.). That passage occurs in the Laghu jdtaca, 
(Wise, Chap.). It is hardly to be supposed, that the same 
writer can have given a third treatise on the same subject 
of nativities, entitled Jatacdrham, 

The question concerning the age of the Surya siddhdnta 
remains for consideration. It is a very material one. as 
both f A k A ii a m i n t it A and BrAhmeguptA speak of a 
Saum (or Solar) mUHnia, which is a title of the same 
import: and unless a work bearing this title may have 
existed earlier than the age which is assigned, for reasons 
to be at a future time examined, to the Silrya siddhdnta 



the conclusions respecting the periods when they respec¬ 
tively wrote, are impeached in the degree in which those 
grounds of calculation may deserve confidence. Those 
grounds in detail will he discussed at a separate opportunity. 
But independently of this discussion of their merits, suffi¬ 
cient evidence does exist to establish, that more than, one 
edition of a treatise of astronomy has borne the name of 
fiftryo (with its synonyma) the sun. For L A 0 3 HJ>i 1 D Aft a 
cites one under the title of Yi'ihitt s’&rya siddhdnta* (for 
a passage winch the current solar Stddkanta, does not 
exhibit), in contradistinction to another more frequently 
cited by bint without the distinctive epithet of V-rihat; and 
in. these latter instances his quotations admit of verification, 
A reference of BifAscARA to a passage of the Sauni, or, aa 
explained by his own annotation, the Surjiii $n,ddha7itai does 
not agree with the text of the received Suvya siddh/mta.f 
His commentators indeed do not unreservedly, conclude 
from the discrepancy a difference of the work quoted, and 
that usually received under the same title, Vet the infe¬ 
rence soeras legitimate. At all eveuts the quotation from 
the Vrfhat surya siddhdnta, in. the Oa-hita talwa chmta- 
mahi of LacshmIdasa, proves beyond question, that in that 
commentator’s opinion, and consistently with his knowledge, 
move than one treatise bearing the same name existed. 

There is evidence besides of Arabian writers, that a 
system of astronomy bearing the equivalent title of Area 
(Solar) was one of three, which were found by them current 
among the Hindus, when the Arabs obtained a knowledge 
of tire Indian astronomy in the time of the Abbasside 
kbalife, about the close of the eighth century or com¬ 
mencement of the ninth of the Christian era* Arcand, 


• fl a *. tatwa diinl. on Spherics of HrimpU, eh. 4. Cons, of Sines/ 
f See page 374 of the present volume. t See note N. 







- name by which the Arabs designate one of those three 
astronomical systems, assigning it as an Indian term, is the 
wed. known corruption of Area in the common dialects, 
and is familiar in tire application of the same word as a 
name of a plant (Aselepias gigantea), which hearing all 
the synonyma of the sun, is culled vulgarly Acand or 
Arcand. 

I’he solar doctrine of astronomy appears then to hare 
been known by this name to the Arabians as one of the 
three Indian astronomical systems a thousand years ago. 

I he fact is, that both the title and the system are com 
sidarably more ancient. Revisions of systems occasionally 
take place; like Btuhmegttpta’s revisal of the Brahms 
biddhdnta, to adapt and modernize them; or, in other 
words, tor the purpose, as BsahmeGUPTA intimates, of 
reconciling computation and observation. The Swre/a or 
Area sichlhAv'to , no doubt, has undergone this piocess, 
and actually exhibits manifest indications of it.* 

In every view, it is presumed, that any question, con¬ 
cerning the present text of the Mrya sidcUidnta, or deter¬ 
mination of that question, will leave untouched the evidence 
for the age of the author of the VHhat s eanhitd, VaeAua- 
sriHiBA, son of AdityadAsa, an astrologer of Ujjayani, 
who appears to have flourished at tho close of the fifth, or 
beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era. He 
was preceded, as it seems, by another of the same name, 
who lived, according to the citron ologiets of Ujjayani, at 
the dose of the second century. He may have been fol¬ 
lowed by a third, who is said to have flourished at the 
court of Raja Bhoja d£va of .Ohara, and to have had 
SatAranda, the author of the Bhdmati, for the scholar. 


* As, Ilea., vpt iu p, 235, 
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Inlroduction and Progress of A lgebra among the Italians, 

Leonardo of Pisa \vm unquestionably the first who 
made known the Arabian algebra to Christian Europe, 
The fact was, indeed, for a time disputed, and the pre¬ 
tensions of the Italians to the credit of being the first 
European nation which cultivated algebra, were contested, 
upon vague surmises of a possible, and therefore presumed 
probable, communication of the science of algebra, together 
with that of arithmetic, by the Saracens of Spain to their 
Christian neighbours in the Peninsula, and to others alleged 
to have reported thither for instruction. The conjecture 
hazarded by 'Wallis (Algebra historical and practical) on 
this point, was assisted by a strange blunder, m which 
Blanc anus wan followed by Vossitrs and a herd of mb- 
Sequent writers concerning the age of Leonardo, placed 
by them precisely two centuries too low. The claims of 
the Italians in hie favour, and for themselves as his early 
disciples, were accordingly resisted with a degree of acri¬ 
mony (GuA ; Mdm. de TAcad. des Sc. 1741, p. 4S6.) which 
can only bo accounted for by that disposition to detraction, 
which occasionally manifests itself in the literary, as in 
the idler, walks of society. The evidence of his right to 
aekpowledgments for transplanting Arabian algebra into 
Europe was for a long period ill set forth: hut, when 
diligently sought, and carefully adduced, doubt was removed 
and opposition silenced^ 

The merit of vindicating his claim belongs chiefly to 
OosSALLf A manuscript of Li?)Ona rim/s treatise on 


9 Hotter Q&a, 2d Ed. Addition*, 
t Origin*, delf Algebra. Parma IF97* 






arithmetic' ami algebra hearing the title of Liber Ahhaci 
composition a Leonardo folio ihnnami Pisano in anno 


Iflpi, was found towards the mid tile of the last century by 
T A RO ION r T OZZE t T I* in tb e M agl iabeccl nan libi ary a t 
Florence, of winch he had the care ; and another work of 
that author, ou square numbers, was afterwards found by 
the same person inserted in an anonymous compilation, 
treating of computation, (un trabtato. d’Abbaco), in ho 
library of a royal hospital at the same place. A transcript 
of one more treatise of the same writer was noticed by 
Tozzetti in the Magliahecchian collection, entitled Leo- 
n&rdi Plmni tie jilVis Bonacci Practica Qeometrke pom- 
posUa anno 1220, The subject of it is confined to mem 
smatipn of hmd; and being mentioned by the author in 
M i epistle prefixed to the revised Liber Abbaci, shows the 
revision to be of later date. It appears to be of 122ikf 
To wwtTl subsequently raet with a second copy of the 
Liber Abbaci in Magliabeechfs collection: but it is de¬ 
scribed by him as i naocur&te and incomplete.^ A third has 
been since discovered in the Riccardian collection, also at 
Florence: and a fourth; but imperfect one, wr\% commie 
ideated by Nnun; to Sqssiiig No diligence of research 
h m, however, regained any trace of the volume which 
contained Leonardo’s treatise on square numbers: the 
library in which it wan seen having been dispersed previ¬ 
ously to CossAli^ inquiries. 

It appears from a brief account of himself and his travels, 
and the motives of his undertaking, which Leonardo 1ms 
introduced into Ills preface to the Liber Abbaci, that he 
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travelled into Egypt, Barbary, Syria, Greece, and Sicily; 
that being in his youth at Bugia in Barbary, where Ids 
father Bontacci held an employment of scribe at the 
(Justomdiouse, by appointment from Kafr, for Pisan mer¬ 
chants resorting thither, ho was there grounded in the 
Indian method of accounting by nine numerals: and that 
finding it more commodious, and far preferable to that 
which was used in other countries visited by him, he pro¬ 
secuted the study,* arid with some additions of his own 
and hiking some things from Euclid’s geometry, he under¬ 
took the composition of the treatise in question, that ff the 
Latin race might no longer be found deficient in the com¬ 
plete knowledge of that method of computation/ In the 
epistle prefixed to the revision of his work he professes to 
have taught the complete doctrine of numbers according to 
the Indian method.^ 

His peregrinations then, and his study of the Indian 
computation through the medium of Arabic, in an African 
city, took place towards the close of the twelfth century; 
the earliest date of his work being A, 0* 1202. 

He had been preceded by more than two centuries, in 
the study of arithmetic under Mubammedan instructors, by 
Gerbebt (the Pope Silvester IL)£, whose ardour for 
the acquisition of knowledge led him, at the termination of 
a two years noviciate as a Benedictine, to proceed by 
stealth into Spain, where he learnt astrology from the 
Saracens, and with it more valuable science, especially 


* Qnare ftmpleeEena stilettos ipaiira raodttm Yndertmu et aetentius 
student in flo, ex propria flensu quajdam adder,n r et qusidam ex Bubti- 
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arithmetic. This, upon his return, he communicated to 
Christian Europe, teaching the method of numbers under 
the designation of .4 bams, a name apparently first intro¬ 
duced by him (rationed numeromm Abaci*), by rules 
abstruse and. difficult to be understood, as William of 
Malimdmvy affirms: Abamm eerie primus a Saramus 
mp kn*, rcguloB ctedit, quw a sudantilnui Abmistis vix 
im1klligwUur,f It was probably owing to this obscurity of 
his rules and manner of treating the Arabian, or rather 
Indian arithmetic, that it made ro little progress between 
his time and that of the Hr air 

Leonardo's work is a treatise of arithmetic, terminated, 
as Arabic treatises of computation are similarly,; by the 
solution of equations of the two first degrees. In the 
enumeration and exposition of the parts comprised in Ins 
fifteenth chapter, which is his last, he says, Tertid erit 
super modum A Igefmv et Almucabalw ; and, beginning to 
treat of it, Tncipit pave Urtia de solidicne guarundam 
qumtimiwm secundum modum Algelme et AImucahalce, 
scilicet opposiiwnis et restaiiraiionis. The sense of the 
Arabic terms are here given in the inverse order, as has 
been remarked by Cossali, and ns clearly appears from 
Leonardo’s process of resolving an equation, which will 
be hereafter shown. 

Ho premises the observation, that in number three eon- 
Bid orations are distinguished: one simple and absolute, 
which is that of number in itself: the other two relative, 
being those of root and of square. The latter, as be adds/ 


# Ep* prefixed fa bia Treatise De Numewum Divisiomi, CeBtH. 
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is called censv&t which is the term he afterwards employs 
through oat. 

It is the equivalent of the Arabic rtidl> which properly 


signifies wealth, estate; and cmM& seems therefore to he 
here employed by Leonardo, on account of its corres¬ 
pondent acceptation [quiequid foiiunarum qitis kabei 
St Em,); in like manner as he translates the Arabic shm 
by res, thing, as a designation of the root unknown. 

He accordingly proceeds to observe, that the simple 
number, the root, and the squero [census), are equalled 
together in six ways: so that six forms of equality are 
distinguished; the three first of which are culled simple, 
and the three others compound. The order in which 
he arranges them is precisely that which is copied by 
Paciolo.* It differs by a slight transposition from th * 
order in which they occur in the earliest Arabic treatises of 
algebra ,f and which, no doubt, was retained in the Italian 
version from the Arabic executed by Gogljelmo di Lunis, 
and. others who are noticed by COSSALI upon indications 
which are pointed out by hun-4 Kpr Paciolo cautious 
the reader not to regard the difference of arrangement, as 
this is a matter of arbitrary choice.^ Leonardo’s six-fold 
distinction, reduced to the modem algebraic notation, is 
’ 1st, # f =p so, 2d, x* =ik 3d, p x—n. 4th, x* 4- p 
oth ,px + n—z*. Gih, x*+n~px. In Paciolo’s abridged 
notation it is 1st, c r e tft M, e Q e n . 3d, c* e n° ? fec\|| 
The Arabic arrangement, in the treatise of the Khv/ivmezmiie, 
is, 1st, tf^p x . 2d, 3d, p $=*4L 4th, x*+p x—n, 

5cb, as* + n ~ p x* 6th, p x 4 n = a* Later compilations 
transfer the third of these to the first place.1T 


# Sunima de AritfrineUva, &c, 
% Origins, kc, MV Alg. 

|{ Summfi, S, 5, 5* 


f See nate N* 

§ SuiDjma, Si 5, 5. 
Khutrisatu’l hi$dl\ 



NOTES AN D im^TKATlOm 

Like the Arabs, Leonardo omits and parses unnoticed 
the fourth form of quadratic equations, ft* *f p x+ / hzzzo. 14 
could not, indeed, come within the Arabian division of 
equations into simple* between species and species, and 
com pound, between one species and two:* quantity being 
either stated affirmatively, or rwtmed in this algebra to the 
positive form, Paciolo expressly observes, that in no 
other but these six ways is any equation between those 
quantities possible: dUmmemte eke m quedi 6 dueorai modi 
non e possible almmc loro equationc . 

Lb off-A re o'8 resolution of the three simple eases of 
Kj nation is not exhibited by Goss ALL It is, however, the 
same, no doubt, with that which is taught by Faqiow ; 
add which precisely agrees with the rules contained in the 
Arabic books, f To facilitate comparison, and obviate dis¬ 
tant reference, Paciolg's rules arc here subjoined In fewer 
words than he employs- 

1st, Divide the things by the squares [coefficient by 
coefficient], the quotient is the value of thing, 

2d, Divide the number by the squares [by the coefficient 
of the square], the root of the quotient is the value of 
thing, 

M t Divide the number by the things [that is, by the 
coefficient], the quotient is the value of thing,} 

The resolution of the three cases of compound equations 
is delivered by CossAtA from Leonardo, contracting his 
ragged Latin into modern algebraic form, 

1st, Be x=.n. Then § p + V 

2d, Be cdtzzp x+n, Then + V Q p s +rc)- 

3d, Be x % +'n=zp Then, if \ p 2 L n , the equation is 




* Khtildmtu* l hisdb, 
} Snmma* 8, 5> 6 + 


f See note N , and As* R»<, yol, sii. 
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impose’hie. If J V=3», then x~\p. If J ^7n, then, 
is —i p-V (i $>—n), p + y (j !?-$$) 

He adds the remark: M sic, si non aolvetwr. qumtio cum 
diwdnut < krti& 1 solvetuv cum udditwTic* 

The rules are the same which are found in the Arabic 
treatises of algebra* The same rules #ffl be^ likewise 
found in the work of Paciolo, expressed with hia usual 
verboseness in Ms Italian text: to which, in this instance, 
lie has added in the margin the same instructions t.divered 
in a conciser form in Latin memorial verses. As they are 
given | length by Mow tc cl a, it is unnecessary to cite 
them in this place. On the subject of the- impossible case 
Paciolo adds, as a Notandum utilteslruwoi, ‘ Sel nwtnei o 
quol si 'tow* & <$&<* equeUione acconypagnatd con lo 
ce,nso,sd non e minora o veramente equate al quaiteato de la 
mita de U cose, el caso essere insolubitei e per e&nsequmte 
dico agmglimento non potere avenire per alcun rnodo: 
Sunima, 8, 4, 12. 

Concerning the two roots of the quadratic equation in 
the other case, under the same head, he thus expands the 
short concluding remark of LeoSAKDO: Sicche Vuno e 
VaUro rnodo sati/fa al tema: ma a k volte se have la, 
verita a Vuno rnodo, a le volte a VaUro ;f el perciw, se 
cuvando la rad'ke del ditto remonente de la mita de le 
cose non sattefamee al tema, la ditta radiee aggiongni a 
la mita de le cose, e averai el quedto: e mai fallara che 
a Vuno di tai modi non sia eatisfatto al quesito, doe yiong- 
nendo la, ovvero cavando la del dimteiamento de le cos^,. 
Summa, 8, 4, 1 & 

EoMBliLLl remarks somewhat diiferenfcly on the same 
point, Nei quesiti alcuna votta, bat eke di rado, il mtante 
non serin, met ben at la somma seni pre. Alg. 2. S 62- 

* See note N* 

t Compare ’A-iilt Hilidw algebra. $ 130 and 142, 








The rules for the resolution of compound equations are 
demonstrated by Rkonabbo upon rectilinear figures; and 
in the last instance he has reference to Euclid.—L ib. 2, 
Tb. 5 j There is room then to surmise, that some of the 
demonstrations are among tho additions which he professes 
to have made. 

Among the many problems which he proceeds to resolve, 
two of which are selected by Cossai* for iostunees of his 
manner, it will be sufiicient to cite one, in the resolution of 
which the whole thread of his operations is exhibited; 
substituting, however, the more compendious modern signs. 
His manner oi conducting the algebraic process may be 
iuliy understood from this single instance. 

Problem: To divide the number TO into two parts, such 
that dividing one by the other, and adding 10 to the sum 
of the quotient, and multiplying tho aggregate by the 
greater, the amount is finally 114. 

Let the right Hue a be the greater of the parts sought; 
which I call thing (quam fono rem): and the right line 
b g equal to 10 : to which are joined in the same direction 
ff d, d e, representing the quotients of division of the parts, 
one by the other. Since a multiplied by be is equal to 
114, therefore a x b g+a X g d + o + d e=1 14; and taking 
from each side axb g, there will be &Xg d+axd e~ 114 
— axb g, Be g 3, the quotient 10—a, there will arise 

a~ 

10-a + o x d e = 114—0 X b g =s 114 — 10 a; since b g m 
equal to 10. ’Whence a x d <j —104 — 9 a. But d c is 
the quotient a ; wherefore a* — 104—0 a. So that 
llpf« TO^a 

O*:=1040—194 a + 0 a 8 . Restore diminished things (re- 
siaum res diminvias), and take one square from each side 
( :f ext fake immi censrni ail utraque paHe), the remainder 
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is 8 a*+.1040 = 194 a; and dividing by eight, a’plSO— 
241 a ; and resolving this according to rule, a ~97— 
j (97V—ISO = ^ —S3s=8: consequently 10—«—2. h 

t « '8 

Besides bis great work on arithmetic, and algebra, Leo- 
nardo was author of a separate treatise, ■ -s already 
intimated, on square numbers, ^Reference is formally 
made to it by PaciOLO, who drew largely from this 
source, and who mentions Xe guctlL domande (questions 
concerning square numbers) nono d'lij' c flZvf-bm c o u.av. to ft lu 
demonstratione dela -praciim: comme sd chi ben V a smdi - 
nalo. Maxima Leonardo Pisano in un particulate tradato 
eke fa de quadratia numeris intitulato. Dove con grands 
tifovzo sc vngegna dace •norma e regola a simili solutioni 
Summa 1. 4, 6. 

The directions for the solution of such problems! being 
professedly taken by Paoiolo chiefly from LEONARDO, 
and the problems themselves which are instanced by him 
being probably so, it can be no difficult task to restore 
tlie lost work of Leonardo on this subject. The divina¬ 
tion has accordingly been attempted by COSSALI, and 
with a considerable degree of success. (Origins, &c. dell’ 
Algebra, c. 5.) 

Among problems of this sort which are treated by Fa- 
Cioi.0 after Leonardo, several are found in the current 
Arabic treatises; others, which belong to the indeterminate 
analysis, occur in the algebraic treatises of the. Hindus, 
some, which are more properly Diophaatine, may have 
bee,n taken from the Arabic translation, or commentary, 
of the work of Diophantus. Leonardo s endeavour to 
reduce the solution of such problems to general rule and 
system* according to PacroLo’s intimation of his eiforte 
towards that end, must have been purely his own: as 
nothing systematic to this effect is to be found in the 
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Arabic treatises of algebra; and ns he clearly had no 
communication through hie Arab instructors?, nor any 
knowledge, of the Hindu methods for the general resolution 
of Indeterminate problems, simple or qiuidracbic. 

Montucla, who had originally underrated the perform¬ 
ance of Leonardo, seems to have finally conceded to it 
a merit rather beyond its desert, when he ascribes to that 
author the resolution of certain biquadratics as derivative 
equations of the second degree. The derivative rules were, 
according to Cardan's affirmation, added to the original 
ones of Leonardo by an uncertain author ; and placed 
with the principal by Paciolo* Cardan's testimony 
in this respect is indeed not conclusive, m the passage in 
which the subject is mentioned is in other points replete 
with errors; attributing the invention of algebra to Mu- 
hammed son of Musa, and alleging the testimony of 
Leonardo to that point; limiting Leonardo's rules to 
four, and intimating that Paciglo introduced the deriva¬ 
tive rules in the same place with the principal: ail which is 
unfounded and contrary to the fact, Cos Salt, however, 
who seems to have diligently examined Leonardo's 
remain;:, does not claim this honour fox* his author; but 
appears to admit Cardan’s position, that the derivative, 
or, as they are termed by Paciolq, the proportional equa¬ 
tions, and rules for the solution of them, were deviled by 
an uncertain author, and introduced by PaciOlo into bis 
compilation under a separate head: which actually is the 
case. (Sun™a, 8, fi, 2, &e.) 

In regard to the blunder, in which Montucla copied 
earlier writers, respecting the time when Leonardo of 
Pisa flourished, he has defended himself (2d edit Additions) 
against the reprehension of Cosssalt, upon the plea, that 
he was not bound to know of manuscripts existing In 
certain libraries of Italy, which served to show the age in 
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which that author lived. The excuse is not altogether 
valid: for TargigNI Tozzetxi had announced to the 
public the discovery of the manuscripts in question, with 
the date, and a sufficient intimation of the contents, several 
years before the first volumes of Montucla's History of 
Mathematics appeared/ 

I am withheld from further animadversion on the negli¬ 
gence of an author who has in other respects deserved 
well of science, by the consideration, that equal want of 
research, and in the very same instance, has been mani¬ 
fested by more recent writers, and among our own coun¬ 
trymen, Even so lately as in the past year (1816) a 
distinguished mathematician, writing in the Encyclopedia 
which bears the national appellation^ has relied on obso¬ 
lete authorities and antiquated disquisitions concerning the 
introduction of the denary numerals into Europe, and 
shown total unacquaintance with what was made public 
sixty years ago by TARQ10sfI TozzettI, and amply 
discussed by Cossali in a copious work on the pro- 
gress of algebra in Italy, and in an earlier one on the 
origin of arithmetic, published more than twenty years 
since: matter fully recognised by MoNTUCLA in his second 
edition, and briefly noticed in common biographical dic¬ 
tionaries.; 

In the article of the Encyclopaedia to which reference 
has been just made, the author is not less unfortunate in all 
that he says concerning the Hindus and their arithmetical 
knowledge- He describes the fJldvati as * a short and 


■ T aha rout Tozfcirmb first volume bear* date 1751. His sixth, 
(the lost of hia first edition) 1754. Montucla's first t wo volumes 
■^ere published m 1758, 

f EacycJ. Brit* Sopp, nrt, Arithmetic. 

( Diet. Riaty par OhaVbow et Daiandine ; art Leonard de Pi*«. 
7 Edit. (1789), Probably in earlier editions likewise. 
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performance headed with a silly preamble and 
colloquy of the gods." (Where he got this colloquy h 
difficult to divine ; the LildvaH contains none.) " The 
examples/’ he says, “are generally very easy, and only 
written, on the margin with red ink.” (Not so written in 
any one among the many copies collated or inspected.1 
“Of fractions,” he adds, “ whether decimal or vulgar, it 
treats not at all.” (See Oh. 2. Sect. 3 and Oh. 1 Sect. 2. 
also § 138.) 

Ho goes on to say, “ the Hindus pretend, that this 
arithmetical treatise was composed about the year 1185 of 
the Christian era, &e.” Every thing in that passage is 
erroneous. The date of the LildvaH is 1130, at the latest. 
I he uncertainty of the age of a manuscript does not, as 
suggested, affect the certainty of the date of the original 
composition. It is not true, as alleged, that the oriental 
transcriber is accustomed to incorporate without scruple 
such additions in the text as he thinks fit. Nor is it 
practicable for him. to do so with a text arranged in metre, 
of which the lines are numbered: ns is the case with 
&anecr , U text books in general. Collation demonstrates 
that no such liberty has been taken with the particular book 
in question. 

Tim same writer affirms, that “ the Persians, though no 
longer sovereigns of Hindustan, yet display their superiority 
over the feeble Coutoos, since they generally fill the offices 
of the revenue, and have the reputation of being the most 
expert calculators in the east,” This is literally and pre¬ 
cisely the reverse of the truth; os every one knows, who 
has read or heard any thing concerning India. 

The author is not more correct when he asserts, that 
it appears from a careful inspection of the manuscripts 
preserved in the different public libraries in Europe, that 
the Arabians were not acquainted with the denary numerals 

\TnIT IfTT " 


vox., ir. 
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4'9£ Aiarntm or ins biKotS, 

before the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christum 
t-ra.’ 5 LeoWARDO of Pisa had learned the Indian numeral 
from Arabian instruction in the twelfth century, and taught 
the use of them in the second year of the thirteenth ' and 
the Arabs were in possession of the Indian mode of 
computation by these numerals so far hack as the eighth 
century of the Christian era-* 

To return to the subject 

After IjLONAEDO of Pi^a, and before the invention oi 
the art of printing, and publication of the first printed 
treatise on the science, by PACIOLO, algebra was diligently 
cultivated by the Italian mathematicians; it was publicly 
taught by professors; treatises were written on it, and 
recnrreiioe was again had to the Arabian source, A trans¬ 
lation of “ the Rule of Algebra” (La, Regola dell’ Algebra) 
from the Arabic into the language of Italy, by GtTGLlELMO 
r>i Lums, is noticed at the beginning of the llagionct- 
mmto di Algebra by Raffaelo Caracci, the extant 
manuscript of which is considered by antiquarians to be of 
the fourteenth century.f A translation of the original 
treatise of Muhammad hen MfrsA, the Khowarezraite, 
appears to have been current in Italy ; and was seen at a 
later period by both Cardan and Bomb ell i-t Paolo 
della Pebgola, Dem bt hI o Beacamni, nod Anto¬ 
nio C 0 K n A li O; are named by P AOI oi.o as successively 
filling the professor’s chair at Venice; the latter his own 
tel low-disciple. He himself taught algebra publicly at 
Peroscia at two different periods.. In the preceding ago a 
number of treatises on algorithm, some of them with that 
title: others like Leonardo’s, entitled Be Abaco, and 


* See note N. 

f Comau, Ong, ho. dell* Algebra +&* h P< 

| Ibitl. vol. i* p, 9- Car.oaw, kra Magna, 5, 
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probably Hite bis touching on algebra as well as arith¬ 
metic, were circulated. Paolo i>j Dagomaei, in parti¬ 
cular, a mathematician living in the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, obtained the surname of DdV Abaca for 
Ids skill in the science of numbers, and is besides said to 
inure been conversant with equations (whether algebraic or 
astronomical may indeed be questioned}, as well as geo¬ 
metry* 

With the art of printing came the publication of Pa- 
CIQLO, and the subsequent history of the inventions in 
algebra by Italian masters, is too well-known to need to 
be repeated in this place* 


JL 

Arithmetics of Diqpeantus* 

Five copies of Diophantcts, viz, three in the Vatican 
{CosSAJji, Qrig> ddV Alg m i. 4* § 2); Xyla^deh’s, sup¬ 
posed (Coss, ib. § 5*} to be the same with the Palatine 
inspected by Samaise, though spoken of as distinct by 
SACHET, [Dpist, ad led.) j and the Parisian used by 
Sachet hirpself (ib>) ; all contain the same text But one 
of the Vatican copies, believed to be that which Bombelli 
consulted, distributes a like portion of text into seven instead 
of six books* (Coss* ib. § 5*) In truth the division of 
manuscript books is veiy uncertain: and it is by no means 
improbable, that the remains of .D t o p h ant u s, as we 
possess them, may be less incomplete and constitute a 
larger portion of the thirteen books announced by him 
(Def 11.), than is commonly reckoned. His treatise on 
polygon numbers, which is surmised to be one (and that 
the last of the thirteen,) follows, as it seems, the six (or 


* CossAt,i, voJ T h p. 9. 






seven) books in the exemplars of the work, us if the pre¬ 
ceding portion were complete* It is itself imperfect: but 
the manner is essentially different from that of the foregoing 
books: and the solution of problems by equations is no 
longer the object, hut rather the demonstration of proposi¬ 
tions, There appears no ground, beyond bare surmise, to 
presume, that the author, in the rest of the tracts relative 
to numbers; which fulfilled his promise of thirteen books, 
resumed the algebraic manner: or in short, that the alge¬ 
braic part of his performance is at all mutilated in the 
copies extant, which are considered to be all transcripts of 
a single imperfect exemplar (Bachet, Ep. ad kct) 

It is indeed alleged, that the resolution of compound 
equations {two species left equal to one) which Bro- 
PHAMTOS promises ( Dej . 11.) to show subsequently, bears 
reference to a lost part of his work. But the author, after 
confining himself to cases of simple equations {one species 
equal to one species) in the first three books, passes occa¬ 
sionally to compound equations (two species equal to one, 
and even two equal to two species) in the three following 
books. See iv. Q. S3; vi Q t 6 and ID; and Backet on 
De£ 11, and i. Q, 33. In various instances he pursues the 
solution of the problem, until he arrives at a final quadratic 
equation; and, as in the case of a simple equation, he then 
merely states the value inferrible, without specifying the 
steps by which he arrives at the inference, See-iv, Q. 23; 
vi, Q. 7, 9 and 11* But, in other places, the steps are 
sufficiently indicated : particularly iv. Q. 33 and 45; v. Q, 
13; vi. Q. 24: and his method of resolving the equation 
is the same with the second of Brakmegupta*s rules for 
the resolution of quadratics (Brahm, IS. § 34). The first 
of the Hindu author’s rules, the same with Sridhaba’s 
quoted by BhAscasa ( Yij.-gan, § 131. BBA M m* IS. 
§ 32.), differs from that of (Nonius) quoted by 



Bachet (on Diope, b 33), in with the pre¬ 

liminary step of reducing the square term to a single 
square : a preparation which the Arabs first introduced, as 
well aa the distinction of three cases of quadratics: for tfc 
was practised neither by Djgpeajjtus, nor by the Hindu 
algebraists. 

BlOHAKTO has not been more explicit, nor methodical, 
on simple, than on compound, equations. But there is no 
reason to conclude, that he returned to either subject in a 
latter part of his work, for the purpose of completing the 
instruction, or better explaining the method of conducting 
the resolution of those equations. Such does not seem to 
be the manner of hla arithmetics, in which general methods 
and comprehensive rules are wanting. It is father to he 
inferred, as Cossali does, from the compendious way in 
which tlie principles of .Algebra are delivered, or alluded 
to, by him, that the determinate analysis was pre viously not 
unknown to the Greeks, wheresoever they got it; and 
that DroPHAtfTUS, treating of it cursorily as a matter 
already understood, gives all his attention to cases of 
indeterminate analysis, in which perhaps he had no Greek 
precursor, {Cess. Orirj. delV Alg. i. 4, § IQ.) He cer¬ 
tainly intimates, that some part of what ha proposes to 

teach is new: t®ovv $oku to Tryaypa hu^SQ^ttqov itfidtj 

pfa* yvwQt/xav fort , While in other places (Def. 10,} he 
expects the student to be previously exercised in the algo¬ 
rithm of algebra. I 1 he seeming contradiction is reconciled 
by conceiving the principles to have been known; hut the 
application of them to a certain class of problems concern¬ 
ing numbers to have been new. 

Concerning the probable antiquity of the Diophantme 
algebra, all that can bo confidently affirmed is, that it is 
not of later date than the fourth century of Christ. 
Among the works of Hypatia, who fas murdered A. IX 
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: 41o, they are enumerated by Sum AS, ia a commentary 
on a work of. a i> i o p hantus, mo A likely this author. 
An epigram In. the Greek antbologia (til), ii. c. 22.) ig 
considered with probability to relate to him: but the ago 
of i|| author LtJCiLLius is uncertain. Bachet observes, 
that, so far as can be conjectured,/L ugllios lived about 
the time of Nmp. This, however, is mere conjecture. 

Diophaktus is posterior to Hyfsicles, whom he cites 
in the treatise on polygon numbers. (Prop. 8.) This 
should furnish another fixed point. But the date of Hyp- 
sicles is not well determined. He is reckoned the author, 
or at least the reviser, 4 of two books subjoined to Euclid’s 
elements i arid numbered 14tb and loth* In the introduc¬ 
tion, he makes mention of Apollonuts* one of whose 
writings, which touched on the ratio of the dodecaedron 
and icosaedrou inscribed in the same sphere, was con¬ 
sidered by Basilides of Tyre, and by the father of him, 
{Hyp sic I es) as incorrect, and was amended by them 
accordingly; but subsequently he (Hypsicl.es) met with 
another work of Apollonius, in which the investigation 
of the problem was satisfactory, and the demonstration of 
the proposition correct. Here again Backet observes, 
that, so far as can be conjectured, from the niaimer in 
which he speaks of Apollonius, he must have lived not 
long after him, Cossali goes a little further: and con¬ 
cludes on the same grounds, that they were nearly con¬ 
temporary. (0 rig, deli Alg> L 4, § 4.) The grounds 
seem inadequate to support any such conclusion; and all 
that can be certainly inferred is, that Hypsicles of 
Alexandria was posterior to Apollonius whp flourished 
in the reign of Ptolemy En erg exes: two hundred years 
before Christ, 


* Tdrilhu l huedmd cited by Caairl 3il*L Jrab. vol. i. 

p, S4S . Tba Arabian author uses the word ail eh amended. 
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persons of the name of Biophantus are noticed 
by Greek authors; but none whose place of abode, pro¬ 
fession, or avocations, seem to indicate any correspondence 
with those of the mathematician and algebraist: one, a 
praetor of Athens, mentioned by JD x 0 d or it s S i c nr L U s, 
Z U N O B r XJ Hy and S u f d A a; another, secretary of king 
HE ROD, put to death for forgery, as noticed by Tzetzes ; 
and a third, the instructor of Libanius in eloquence, 
named by SuiDAS in the article concerning that sophist 
and rhetorician* 

The Armenian AbuTfaiuj places the algebraist Ditv 
phantUs under The emperor Julian, But it may be 
questioned, whether he has any authority for that date, 
besides the mention by Greek authors of a learned person 
of the name, the instructor of LeratStius, who was con¬ 
temporary with that emperor. 

Upon the whole, however, it seems preferable to abide 
by the date furnished in a professed history, even an Arabic 
one, on a Grecian matter; and to consider DioPHANTTTS as 
contemporary with the emperor Julian, about A, JD. 365 , 
That date is consistent with the circumstance of Hypatia 
writing a commentary on his works; and is not contradicted 
by any other fact, nor by the affirmation of any other 
writer besides Bomeelli, on whose authority Gossali 
nevertheless relies* 

Bombet.tj, when he announced to the public the exist¬ 
ence of a manuscript of DiOniaSths in the Vatican, 
placed the author under the emperor Antoninus Pius, 
without citing any grounds. His general accuracy m t 
however, impeached hy his assertion, that the Indian 
authors are frequently cited by Diophantus. No such 
quotations are found in the very manuscript of that author s 
work, which he is known to have consulted, and which 
has been purposely re-examined. (Goss* i 4c. § 4,} Bom- 
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uklli’k authority was, therefore* very properly rejectee! by 
BagHeTj and should have been so by OosSALL 

W; 

Progress and proficiency of the Arabians in Algebra. 

In the reign of the second Ah has Hide klmlif Altmussgh, 
and in the 1.56th year of the Hejira (A. D. 773), as is 
related in the preface to the astronomical tables of Bek 
AL Atjamt, published by his contimiator Al OiSEM in 30S 
H. f A- D* 92D), an Indian astronomer } well versed in the 
science which he professed, visited the court of the Ha]if, 
bringing with him tables of the equations of planets accord¬ 
ing to the mean notions, with observations relative to both 
solar and lunar eclipses and the ascension of the signs ; 
taken, aa he affirmed, from tables computed by an Indian 
prince, whose name, as the Arabian author writes io, was 
PjiIghar, The khalif, embracing the opportunity thus 
happily presented to him, commanded the book to be 
translated into Arabic, and to be published for a guide to 
the Arabians in matters pertaining to the stars. The task 
devolved on Mohammed ugN IbrXbIyi AlfazdH; whose 
version is known to astronomers by the name of the 
greater Sind-kind or Hind-dnd> for the term occurs 
written both ways,* It signifies, according to the same 
author Ben al Ad ami, the revolving ages, Al ttehr a l 
d&her; which Gasiki translates p&rpetuum adernwmqm.f 

No Sansci'it term of similar sound occurs, bearing a 
signification reconcilable to the Arabic interpretation. If a 


* OAsutr, BihL Arab. Hi ip. eitlog Blbl AM. JphiL (3\cY«Mm7 
Awcfmni' voK J, p, 438 voco Atphaiiri t 

f Vfll, L p- 426, vocq Kaik , Sind and Hind likewise signify, 
»« the Arabian writer*, Vue hither and remoter India. D'H*»»wor, 
fiibl. OrititlL p. 415 . 
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is to be hazarded, the original word may have 
been, S iddhdnta. Other guesses might be proposed, 
partly combining sound with interpretation, and taking for 
a termination sindhu ocean, which occurs in titles *now 
familiar for works relative to the regulation of time, as 
Gaia sindktby S'tmaya sindhu, &c* or adhering exclusively 
to sound, as Indit sindhu, or Indu siddJidnta; the last a 
title of the same import with Soma nddhdnta still current 
But whatever may have been the name, the system of 
astronomy which was made known to the Arabs, and 
which is by them distinguished by the appellation in 
question, appears to have been that which is contained in 
the Brahma siddkdntn^ and which is taught in BuAIB£E- 
GtrpTA’a revision of it. This fact is oeducible from the 
number of elapsed days between the beginning of planetary 
motions and the commencement of the present age of the 
world, according to the Indian reckoning, as It is quoted 
by the astrologer of tf&Wch, Abu and which 

precisely agrees with BrameguptA* The astrologer 
does not indeed specify which of the Indian systems he is 
citing. But it is distinctly affirmed by later Arabian 
authorities, 1 that only one of the three Indian doctrines ox 
astronomy was understood by the Arabs; and that they 
bad no knowledge of the other two beyond their namcs* # 
Besides, Aryabhata and the Area siddhdnia } the two 
in question, would have furnished very different numbers. 

The passage of Abtj Mashar, to which reference hm 
been now made, is remarkable, and even important; and, 
as it has been singularly misunderstood and grossly mis¬ 
quoted by Bailey, in his Astronomic Ancienno (p* S02), 
it may be necessary to cite it at full length in this place. 



* T ^ikAu 7 l hucQmd, cited by Casii u, BibL dmK titity., vo i. i. 
jp- 426, voce K**tfot> 
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It occurs at the end of the fourth tract (and not, as Bailly 
quotes, the beginning of the in ABU Mashak’b 

work on the conjunctions of planets* The author there 
observes, that f the Indians reckoned the beginning [of 
the world] on Sunday, at sunrise (or, to quote from the 
Latin version, Et mstiiuavenmt Indi quod prmcipmm lulfc 
die dominica sole ascendente); and between that day and 
the day of the deluge (et e&t inter eos, & inter Uluru 
diem et diem diluvii) 720634442715 days equiv4iiei.it to 
1900346038* Persian years and 344 days. The deluge 
happened on Friday (et fuit diluvium die Veneris) 27th 
day of Haiti 1st, which is 29 from Oibat and 14 from 
Adristinich. Between the deluge and the first day of 
the year in which the Hejira occurred (fuerimt ergo inter 
diluvium et primurn diem anni in quo fuit Alhegira) 3837 
years and 268 days; which will be, according to the years 
of the Persians, 3725 years and 348 days. And between 
the deluge and. the day of Jesdagir (Yezdajerd) king of 
the Persians, from the beginning of whose reign the Per¬ 
sians took their era,.3735 years, 10 months, and 22 

days/ The author proceeds with the comparison of the 
eras of the Persians and Arabians, and those of Alex¬ 
ander and Phi and then concludes the treatise: 
completi sunt quatuor tractatus, Deo adjuvante. 

Bajlly’s reference to this passage in in the following 
words, *ALBUMASAiif rapporte qm selon les Indians, il 
B’esfc deould 720634442715 jours entre la deluge et Fdpoque 
de rhdgiie. II en conclut, on ne salt trop coramont, qu'ii 
s’est ecouie 3725 ans dans cet intervalle: ce qui place roife 


* There is something wanting in the bvinlei of years: which ia 
deficient at the third place, Both editions of the translation (Augs¬ 
burg 1489, Venice 1515) give the same words. 

| De Magn. Conj. Traite v, au commence meat. 
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le deluge 3103 ans avant J. C. prdcisdment h Tdpoqoe 
olmmologique et astronornique des Indiens. Maas Albu~ 
ma&aii ne difc point comment il cst parvenu & egaler ces 
deux nombres de 3725 ans ofc de 720034442715 jours/ 
Ast ane, eel liv* il § xvii. 

Now on this it is to be observed, that JBailly makes 
the anie-diluvion period between the Sunday on which the 
world began and the Friday on which the deluge took 
place, comprising 720634442715 days, to be the same 
with the post-diluvian period, from the deluge to the Hejira ; 
and that he quotes the author, as unaccountably rendering 
that number equivalent to S7Sf5 years, though the text 
expressly states more than 1900000000 years. The blun ¬ 
der is the more inexcusable, as Baiixy himself remark¬ 
ed the inconsistency, and should therefore have re-examined 
the text which he cited, to verify his quotation* 

Major Wilfobd,* relying on the correctness of BAIL- 
ly’s quotation, concluded that the error originated with 
either the transcriber or translator- But in tact the mistake 
rested solely with the citer: as he would have found if his 
attention had been drawn to the more correct quotation in 
AN qu e T1 l du Pereok\s letter prefixed to his Heck 
Hist et Geog. stir lhide, inserted in Bernoulli’s 2d 
vol of fieso* de VInde (p* xx}* But, though Anqultil is 
more accurate than Bailly in quotation, he is not more 
successful in his inferences, guesses, and surmises. For 
l;e strangely concludes from a passage which distinctly 
proves the use of the great cycle of the calpa by the Indian 
astronomers to whom Abu Mashar refers, that they were 
on the contrary unacquainted in those days with a less 
cycle, which is comprehended in it. So little did he un¬ 
derstand the Indian periods, that he infers from a specified 


# As, Res., vol, %* {i, H7* 
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^timber of elapsed days and correspondent years, reckoned 
from the beginning of tie great cycle which dates from the 
supposed moment of the commencement of the world, that 
they knew nothing of a subordinate period, which is one 
of the elements of that cycle. Nor m he nearer the truth, 
but errs as much the other way, in Iris conjecture, that 
the number of solar years stated by Arm Mashae relates 
to the duration of a life of Bkahha, comprising a hundred 
of that deity's years. 

In short, Anquetil's conclusions are as erroneous as 
Bailly’s premises. The discernment of Mr. Davis, to 
whom the passage was indicated by Major “W ilford, 
anticipated the correction of this blunder of Bailey, by 
restoring the text with a conjectural emendation worthy of 
liis sagacity.* 


The name of the Indian author from whom Abu Mashae 
derived the particulars which lie has furnished, is written by 
Bailly, Kanhiraf; taken, as he says, from nu ancient 
Arabic writer, whose work Is subjoined to that of Messala, 
published at Nuremberg by Joachim: Heller in 1648rf- 
The latin translation of Messakala (Ma-shaa-A l la n) 
was edited by Joachim Heller at Nuremberg in 1549; 
but it is not followed, in the only copy accessible to me 
by the work of any other Arabic author j and the quotation 
consequently has not been verified- DHekbelot writes 
the name variously ; Kanfoth or Oancak : Kenk&r or 
Kunbar, and Kmgkeh or Kang hah to which Kelske 
and Scedlten's from further research, add another vlairia- 


* As. Res. ? voL is. p, 242. Appendix Co an Essay of Major Wil- 

IfOItl?. 

■f Astr, Anc, p. 303. 

| Bibt* Or. Art, Csncsli a) Hentli, and Ke nicer al Hendi. Also 
liet itb Menazet al Camar and Ketab al Keranat. 
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Ij4il Kengch;* which is not of Arabic but Persian ortho¬ 
graphy. Casiri, by a difference of the diacritical point, 
reads b om the Tdvilchul h ueajnd, and transcribes, K atka; 1* 
That the same individual is all along meant, clearly 
appears from the correspondence of the works ascribed to 
him: especially his treatise on the greater and less con¬ 
junctions of the planets, winch was imitated by Abu 
Mash ah. 

Amidst so much diversity m the orthography of the 
word it is difficult to retrieve the original name, without too 
much indulgence in conjecture. Ganca t which comes 
nearest to the Arabic corruption, is in Sanscrit a proper 
name among other significations; but it does not occur as 
the appellation of any noted astrologer among the Hindus. 
Garga does; and, as the Arabs have not the soft guttural 
consonant, they must widely corrupt that sound ; yet Can - 
ghar and (Jancah seem too remote from it to allow it to bo 
proposed as a conjectural restoration of the Indian name. 

To return to the more immediate sub jet of this note. 
The work of A Ifazdrt, taken 'torn the Hindu astronomy, 
continued to be in general use among the Muhammadans, 
until the time of AlmAmun ; for whom it was epitomized, 
by Muhammed ben Musa at JOmwdrezmi ; and his 
abridgment was thenceforward known by the title of the 
Icsa Sind-hind, It appears to have been executed for the 
satisfectiou of Ar.M^Jrfor before this prince's accession to 
the khekfet, which took place early in the third century of 
the Hejira and ninth of Christ, The same author compiled 
similar astronomical tables of his own; wherein he pro* 
leased to amend the Indian tables which furnished the 


* Bibl. Ot\ £ 1777-79), voL ir. p. 725. Should be Kcngtth : a like 
error oocnrs p. 727 f where skarch is put for thareh. 
t Bihl, Arab, Bitjh, voL I. p. 420. 
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mean motions; and bo is said to have taken, for that pui^ 
pose, equations from the Persian astronomy, some other 
matters from Ptolemy, and to have added something of 
his own on certain points. His work is reported to have 
been well received by both Hindus and Muhainrnedans: 
and the greater tables, of which the compilation was 
commenced in the following age, by Ben AL adamI and 
completed by Al Casem, were raised upon the like foun¬ 
dation of Indian astronomy : and were lung 1 in general use 
among the Arabs, and by them deemed excellent. Another 
and earlier set of astronomical tables, founded on the Indian 
system called Sind-hind, was compiled by Habash, an 
astronomer of Baghdad ; who flourished in the time of the 
khnlif AhMAut^ Several others, similarly founded on 
the mean motions, furnished by the same Indian system, 
were published in the third century of Ilejira, or earlier: 
particularly those of Fazl ben Hvmi N&Hzi; and Ah 
Hasan hen Misbah.+ 

It was uo doubt at the same period, while the Ambs 
were gaining a knowledge of one of the Indian systems 
of astronomy, that they became apprised of the exist¬ 
ence of two others. No intimation at least occurs of 
any different specific time or more probable period, when 
the information was likely to be obtained by them, than 
that in which they were busy with the Indian astronomy, 
according to one of the three systems that prevailed among 
the Hindus; as the author of the Tdrikkul hucamd, quoted 
by CASiiii, affirms. The writer, whose compilation is of 
the twelfth century4 observes, that * owing to the distance 

f TMkKu'l hucaw£ t C.\aim, vol, L pp. 426 and 428. Abolish at, 

8tl. PoCOUKE, 161* 

f Caaiiu, voL i* pp. 413 ami 421# 

t He floumhfid in 595 H, (A. D. 1198), ns appear from passage 
nf hi a work. M* S. MDCCLXXIIL Lib. Esc. p, 74 and 316 
CAJintt, voL lb p# 332* 
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*;( countries and impediments to intercourse, scarcely any 
of the writings of the Hindus had reached the Arabians. 
"There are reckoned, 1 lie adds, ‘ three celebrated systems 
{mazhab) of astronomy among them ; namely Sind and 
hind; Arjabcikttr , and Archdnd:* one only of which has 
been brought to us, namely, the Sind-kind: which most of 
tbe learned Mohammedans have followed.' After naming 

o 

the authors of astronomical tables founded on that basis, 
and assigning the interpretation of the Indian title, and 
quoting the authority of Ben Ah AdmU the compiler of 
the latest of those tables mentioned hy him, he goes on to 
say, that ‘of the Indian sciences no other communications 
have been received by us (Arabs), but a treatise on music, 
of which the title in Hindi is Biydphctr, 'and the signi¬ 
fication of that title “fruit of knowledge ;”f the work 
entitled OaJ.ilcth and Davruinah, upon ethics; and a book 
of numerical computation, which Aett .Ta'jtar Mohammed 
ben Mitsa al Khuwdrezmi amplified {based), and which 
is a most expeditious and concise method, and testifies the 
ingenuity and acuteness of the Hindus.’ 

The book, here noticed as a treatise on ethics, is the 
well known collection of fables of Pilpai or Biilpai ( Sans. 
Vaitlyapsiya ); and was translated from tire Pehlevf version 
into Arabic, by command of the same Abbaside khalif 
Almans6r,;|: who caused an Indian astronomical treatise 
to be translated into the Arabian tongue. The Arabs, 
however, had other communications of portions of Indian 
science, which the author of the TdHkhu'l hummd has in 
this place overlooked; especially upon medicine, on which 


* °«P'. vo! - >■ PI'- 42,5 and 128. The CWs/it’Z zunrin specific three 
astronomies] systems of the Hindus under the same names. 

t Vi.lydphala, fruit of science- 

t In trod. Rem. to tbe HMpadei*. fpage 16? 0 f the presen! volume, i 
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many treatises, general and particular, were translated from 
the India n tongue* For instance, a tract upon poisons by 
Sijanao, (Sansc. CkartwcL t) of which an Arabic version 
was made for the khalif A l mam ttn, by his preceptor 
Abbas hen* * § SAid JcharC Also a treatise on medicine and 
on materia medica in particular, which bears the name of 
SkaShurd (Sanaa Sxj^ruta) : and numerous others** 

The Khuwarezmifce Muhahmeu ben M ns a, who is 
named m having made known to the Arabians the Indian 
method of computation, is the same who is recognized by 
Arabian authors with almost a common consent (ifACA- 
IUA of (fasbi'ii, &a) as the first who wrote upon algebra. 
His competitor for the honour of priority m Abu KAmil 
ShujAa ben Aslam, stummed the Egyptian arithme¬ 
tician, (lidsib al Mitirt ); whose treatise on algebra was 
commented by Ali ben A limed al Amrdni of Mudella;f 
and who is said by D'Hereeiot to have been the first 
among learned Muslemans, that wrote upon this branch 
of mathematical The commentator Is a writer of the 
tenth century; the date of his decease being recorded as 
of 344 H.§ (A* I)* 955)* The ago in which his author 
flourished, or the date of his text, is not furnished by any 
authority which has been consulted ; and unless some svi-* 
deuce be found, showing that he was anterior to the 
Khwtodrezmi, we may abide by the historical authority of 
X Ac Ain a of Cashiii; and consider the KkuvMnzmi as the 


* Bibl, Orient* Ketat al aamonu, KetaT Sendlm- 

schafc* Ketab al sokkar, Ketab Sehaschqurd al Hesdi, Ketab Hoi al 
Hendi, KeUb NouMial jiI Hendi, Ket&b al skakir* &c* 
f Tarikhti’l huamd, CbaiEi, vol* i. p, 410, 

f BibL Orient. 4S2* Abo 226 and 494* No grounds are specified, 
Ebn KhalcIn and H A s f Ks Am n, whom he very commonly 
follows, have been searched in vain for authority on thia point, 

§ 7uV + Cabxr^ vol. i, p* 4ID, 
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ilgebra in Arabic* Next was the ccle 
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bmted Alohindus (ABtr YtrSBi' AjXES&i), contemporary 
with the astrologer Abu MAshar, in the third century of 
the Hejira and ninth of the Christian era,*''an illustrious 
philosopher, versed in. the sciences ot Greece, of India, and 
of Persia, and author of several treatises upon numbers. In 
the prodigious multitude of his writings, upon every branch 
of science, one is specified as a tract on Indian computation 
{Hisiibu’l hindt): others occur with titles which are under¬ 
stood by Oasiki to relate to algebra, and to the 1 finding 
of hidden numbershut which seem rather to appertain to 
other topics,f It is, however, presumable, that one of . the 
works composed, by him did treat ot algebra as a branch 
of the science of computation, His pupil, Ahmed ben 
Muhaioied of Sarkhas in Persia (who flourished in the 
middle of the third century of the Hejira , for he died in 
28(3 H..), was author of a complete treatise of computation 
embracing algebra with arithmetic. About the same time 
a treatise of algebra was composed by Abu HANi* AH 
DaindwctH: who lived till 290 H. (A. I). 9Oh') 

At a later period Abh’iavafa Bvsjdni, a distinguished 
mathematician, who flourished in the fourth century of the 
Hejira, between the years 348, when he commenced his 
studies, and 388, the date of his demise, composed nume¬ 
rous tracts on computation, among wrifich are specified 
several commentaries on algebra: one ol them on the trea¬ 
tise of the Khuwarezmite upon that subject: another on a 
less noticed treatise by Abu YahyA, whose lectures he 
had attended: an interpretation (whether commentary or 
paraphrase may perhaps he doubted) of the work of 1)10- 
phantoS : demonstrations of the propositions contained 


J AbULPAIU J l FoCOCHlt, p. 

f Tdrikhu’l hucamd j CUi^RI, vol* L pp. 353-—860i 
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in that work; a treatise on nuifteiioal computation in 
general: and several tracts on particular branches of ibis 
subject* 


A question has been raised, m just now hinted, whether 
this writer’s interpretation of Diophantos is to be deemed 
a translation or a commentary, The term which is here 
employed in the Tdrikfm'l kucamd (iafsir, paraphrase,) and 
that which Abulfaeaj uses upon the same occasion { fam \ 
interpreted,) are ambiguous. Applied to the relation be¬ 
tween works in the same language, the terra, no doubt, 
implies a gloss or comment; and is so understood in the 
very same passage where an interpretation of the Kliuwa- 
rezmite’s treatise, and another of Abu Yahya’s, were 
spoken of. But, where a difference of language subsists, 
it seems rather to intend a version, or at least a paraphrase, 
than mere scholia; and is employed by the same author 
in a- passage before cifcedyf where he gives the Arabic sig¬ 
nification of a Hindi term. That Bvzjdni s performance 
is to be deemed a translation, appears to be fairly inferrible 
from the separate mention of the demonstration of the pro¬ 
positions in DiOPHANTiJS, as a distinct work: for the 
latter seems to be of the nature of a commentary; and the 
other, consequently, is the more likely to have been a version, 
whether literal or partaking of paraphrase. Besides, there 
is no mention, by an Arabian writer; of an earlier Arabic 
translation of 1) x oV h a n t o s; and the Bmjdni was not 
likely to be the commentator in Arabic of an untranslated 
book. DU e it be lot then may be deemed correct in 
naming him as the translator of the arithmetics of Dio- 
VHASTUS; and Cossali, examining a like question, arrives 
at nearly the same conclusion ; namely t that the Buzjdni 


* Tdtikhv'l hucamd / Casihi, voh i. p« 433, 
| Ibid* vol, i.p, 426. AH. Katya. 
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the translator, and the earliest as well as the expositor, 
of DiOFHAirrus.— (Griff. deW Alg., voL i. p ( 175,) The 
version was probably made soon after the date which 
Abtopabaj assigns to it, 34S H. (A. B, 969), which more 
properly is the date of the com men cement of the translator's 
mathematical studies. 

From all these facts, joined with other circumstances to 
be noticed in progress of this note, it is inferred. 1st, That 
the acquaintance of the Arabs, with the Hindu astronomy is 
traced to the middle of the second century of the S$jira , in 
the reign of Almahsur, upon authority of Arabian his to* 
rians citing that of the preface of ancient astronomical 
fables; while their knowledge of the Greek astronomy 
does not appear to have commenced until the subsequent 
reign of HABtfft ALMSiifB, when a translation of the 
Almagest Is said to have been executed under the auspices 
of the Baraiaeide Yahya ben KhAled, by Abu HiAn 
and Salaha, employed for the purpose,* 2dly, That they 
were become conversant in the Indian method of numerical 
computation within the second century; that ia, before 
the beginning of the reign of whoso accession 

to the Khelafet took place in 205 H. 3dly, That the first 
treatise on algebra in Arabic was published in his reign; 
but their acquaintance with the work of Diqphantus is 
not tracpd^by any historical facte collected from their writ¬ 
ings to a. period anterior to the middle of the fourth century 
of the Hejira, when Ab d’lwa f A Buzjdni flourished. 
4tb]y, That Mohammed ben Musa IChuudrezmi , the 
same Arabic author who, in the time of AlmAhun, and 
before his accession, abridged an earlier astronomical work 
taken from the Hindus, and who published a treatise on 
the Indian method of numerical computation, is the first 




Casiilj, voh i. p t 349 . 
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also who furnished the Arabs with a knowledge of algebra, 
upon, which lie expressly wrote, and in that khalifa reign, 
a# will be move particularly shown as w e proceed. 

A treatise of algebra bearing his name, it may he here 
remarked, was in the hands of the Italian algebraists, 
translated into the Italian language, not very long after 
the introduction of the science into that country by Leo¬ 
nardo of Pisa* It appears to have been seen at a later 
period both by Cardan and by Bombelll No manu¬ 
script of that version is, however, now extant; or at least 
known to be so. 

Fortunately, a. copy of the Arabic original is preserved 
in the Bodleian collection. It is the manuscript marked 
CMXVITI. Hunt. 214 folio, and bearing the date of the 
transcription 743 H. (A* D- 1342). The rules of the library, 
though access be readily allowed, preclude the study of 
any book which it contains, by a person not enured to the 
temperature of apartments unvisited by artificial warmth* 
This impediment to the examination of the manuscript in 
question has been remedied by the assistance of the under 
librarian, Mr. Alexander Nicoll, who has furnished 
ample extracts purposely transcribed by him from the 
manuscript.' This has made it practicable to ascertain the 
contents of the book, and to identify the work as that in 
which the Kk%v:drezmi taught the principles of algebra; 
and consequently to compare the state of the science, aa it 
was by him taught, with its utmost progress in the hands 
of the Muhammadans, as exhibited in an elementary work 
of not very ancient date, which is to this time studied 
among Asia tie Mualeman s. 

I allude to the KhvMsetiil hudb of Berah'ldIn, an 
author who lived between the years 953 and 1031 II. The 
Arabic text, with a Persian commentary, has been printed 
in Calcutta ; and a summary of its contents had been pre~ 
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Yiotisly given by Mr. Stjsachey in bis “Early History of 
Algebra," in which, m in his other exertions for the inves¬ 
tigation of Hindu and Arabian algebra, his zeal surmounted 
great difficulties, while Ids labours have thrown much light 
upon the subject* 

The title page of the manuscript above described, as 
well as n marginal note on it. and the author’s preface, all 
eonem- in declaring it the work of Mohammed hen 
Musa Khuwdrezmi .* and the mention of the kbalif Alma- 
MUN in that preface, establishes the identity of the anther, 
whose various works, as is learned from Arabian! historians, 
were composed by command, or with encouragement, of 
that kbalif, partly before ids accession, and partly during 
Ids reign. 

The preface, a transcript of which was supplied by the 
care of Mr, HlCOLL, lias been examined at my request by 
Colonel John BaIllie. After perusing it with him, I 
am enabled to affirm, that it intimates “ encouragement 
from the Imam Almamux, Commander of the Faithful, to 
compile a compendious treatise of calculation by algebra 
terms which amount not only to a disclaimer of any pre¬ 
tentions to the invention of the algebraic art, but which 
would, to my apprehension, as to that of the distinguished 
Arabic scholar consulted, strongly convey the idea of the 
pre-existence of ampler treatises upon algebra in the same 
language (Arabic), did not the marginal note above cited 
distinctly assert this to be “the first treatise composed 
upon algebra among the faithful;” an assertion corrobo¬ 
rated by the similar affirmation of Zacaria of Ga s k in, 
and other writers of Arabian history. Adverting, however, 
to that express affirmation, the author must be here under- 


* Seo Bija Gcmita, or Algebra of tbs Hindus; London, 1813 
Hutto a’a Math. Diet. Ed. 1815, Art. Algebra: and As, Rea, 
vol. xii* p. 159. 
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stood m declaring that lie com piled (alafis the verb need 
by Mm) the treatise upon algebra from hooks in some other 
language:-doubtless, then* in the Indian tongue, m it has 
been already shown that he was conversant with Hindu 
astronomy, and Hindu computation arid account. 

It may he right to notice, that the title of the manuscript 
denominates the author, Abu abduuah M u h a m u e n 
ben Musa al Khimdrezmi, differing in the first part of 
the name from the designation which occurs m one passage 
of the TdriMm'l hucamd, quoted by OASiiii, where the 
Khuwdrezrni Mohammed ben Musa is called Abu 
Jafab.* But that is not a sufficient ground for questioning 
the sameness of persons and genuineness of the work, as 
the Khmvdrezmi is not usually designated by either of 
those additions, or by any other of that nature taken from 
the name of Offspring * and error may be presumed, most 
probably on. the part of the Egyptian author of the T&ri- 
ktm'l htmund, since the addition which ha introduces, that 
of Abu Jap Ait, belongs to Muhammed Musa ben 
Shaken, a very different person; as appears from another 
passage of the same Egyptian's compilation.*}* 

The following is a translation of the Khutvtirczmfs direc¬ 
tions for the solution of equations, simple and compound, 
a topic which lie enters upon at no great distance from the 
commencement of the volume, having first treated of unity 
and number in general. 

f I found that the numbers, of which there is need in 
computation by restoration and comparison^ are of three 
kinds; namely, roots, and squares, and simple number 
relative to neither root nor square. A root is the whole of 
tiling multiplied by [root] itself, consisting of unity, or 


* Cabhu, vol. I, p. 428. t Cahihi, vol, i, p, 419. 

j flitdbui jebr wa al mukabalah* 
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Hng, or fractions descending. A square is 
tbs whole amount of root multiplied into itself; and simple 
number is the whole that is denominated by the number, 
without reference to root or square. 

' Of these three kinds, which are equal, some to some, 
the cases are these: for instance, you say “squares are 
equal to roots;" and “squares are equal to numbers f and 
" roots are equal to numbers.’' 

‘ As to the ease in which squares are equal to roots ; for 
example, «a square is equal to five roots of the same 
the root of the square is five; and the square is twenty-five: 
and that is equivalent to five times its root. 

' So you aay “ a third of the square is equal to four 
roots the whole square then is equal to twelve roots j 
and that is a hundred and forty-four; its root is twelve. 

‘ Another example: you say “ five squares are equal to 
ten roots.’- Then one square is equal to two roots: and 
the root of the square is two; and the square is four. 

‘In like manner, whether the squares be many or few, 
they are reduced to a single square: and asi much is done 
to the equivalent in roots; reducing it to the like of that to 
which the square has been brought, 

* Case in which squares are equal to numbers: for in¬ 
stance, you say, “ the square is equal to nine.” Then that 
is the square, and the root is three. And you say, " five 
squares are equal to eightythen one square is a fifth of 
eighty; and that is six tom. And, if you say, “the half 
of the square is equal to eighteenthen the square is 
equal to thirty-six; and its root is six. 

*• In like manner, with all squares affirmative and nega¬ 
tive, you reduce them to a single square. If there he 
less than a single square, you add thereto, until the square 
be quite complete. Do as much with the equivalent in 
numbers. 
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1 Case in which roots are equal to number: for instancy 
you say “ the root equals three in number*” Then the 
root ifi three: and the square, which is raised therefrom > is 
nine. And, if you say ft four roots are equal to twenty 
then a single root is equal to live ; and the square, that is 
raised therefrom, is twenty-five. And, if you say "the, half 
of the root is equal to ten:” then the [whole] root is equal 
to twenty; and the square, which is raised therefrom, is 
four hundred. 

' I found that, with these three kinds, namely, roots, 
squares, and number compound, there will he three com¬ 
pound sorts [of equation]; that is, square and roots equal 
to number; squares and number equal to roots ; and roots 
and number equal to squares. 

f As for squares and roots, which are equal to number: 
for example, you say “ square, and ten roots of the same, 
amount to the sum of thirty-nine.” Then the solution of 
it is: you halve the roots; and that in the present instance 
yields five. Then you multiply this by its like, and the 
product is twenty-five. Add this to thirty-nine : the sum 
in sixty four. Then take the root of this, which is eight, 
and subtract from it half the roots, namely, five; the 
remainder is three. It is the root of the square which you 
required; and the square is nine. 

* In like manner, if two squares ha specified, or three, 
or less, or more, reduce them to a single square; and 
reduce the roots and number therewith to the like of that 
to which you reduced the square. 

* Jor example, you say “ two squares and ten roots are 
equal to forty-eight dirhemsf and the meaning is, any 
two [such] squares, when they are summed, and unto them 
is added the equivalent of ten times, the root of one of 
them, amount to the total of forty-eight dirhems* Then 
you must reduce the two squares to a single square: and 
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assuredly you know, tliat one of two squares is a moiety 
of both. Then reduce the 176010 thing in the instance to 
its half; and it is a-s much as to say, a- square and five 
roots are equal to twenty-four dirhems; and the meaning 

is, any [such] square, when five of its roots are added to 

it, amounts to twenty-four. Then halve the roots, and 
the moiety is two and a-half. Multiply that by its like, 
and the product is sis: and a-quaider. Add this to twenty- 
four, the sum is thirty dirhams and a-quartor. Extract 
the root, it is five and a-half Subtract from this the 
moiety of the roots; that is, two and a-half: the remain¬ 
der is three, It is the 'root of the square; and the square 
is nine. 


'In like manner, if it be said "half of the square and 
five mots are equal to twenty-eight dirhems it signifies, 
that, when you add to the moiety of any [such] square the 
equivalent of five of its roots, the amount is twenty-eight 
dirhems. Then you desire to complete your square so ns 
it slid! amount to one whole square; that is, to double it. 
Therefore double it, and double what you have with it; as 
well as what is equal thereunto. Then a square and ten 
roots are equal to fifty-six dirhems. Add half the roots 
multiplied by itself, twenty-five, to fifty-six; and the sura 
is eighty-one. Extract the root of this, it is nine. Sub¬ 
tract from this the moiety of the roots; that is, five: the 
remainder is four. It is the root of the square which you 
required: and the square is sixteen; and its moiety is 
eight. 

‘ Proceed in like manner with all that comes of squares 
and roots; and what number equals them, 

‘ As for squares and number, which are equal to roots; 
for example, you say, "a, square and twenty-one are equal 
to ten of it 3 roots: 1 ’ the meaning of which is, any [such] 

square, when twenty-one dirhems aie added to it, amounts 

3 1 2 








to what is the equivalent of ten roots of that, square: then 
tho solution is, halve the roots; and the moiety is five. 
Multiply this by itself; the product is twenty-five. Then 
subtract from it twenty-one, the number specified with the 
square: the remainder is four. Extract its root; which is 
two. Subtract this from the moiety of the roots; that is, 
from five: the remainder is three. It is the root of the 
square which you required: and the square Is nine. Or, 
if you please, you may add the root to the moiety of the 
roots: the sum is seven. It is the root of the square 
which you required; and the square is forty-nine. 

‘ When a case occurs to you which you bring under this 
head, try its answer by the sum: and, if that do not 
serve, it certainly will by the difference. This head is 
wrought both by the sum and by the difference. Not so 
either of the others of three cases requiring for their solu¬ 
tion that the root he halved. And know, that, under this 
head, when the roots have been halved, and the moiety 
has been multiplied by its like, if the amount of the pro¬ 
duct he less than the dirhems which are with the square, 
then the instance is impossible: and, if it bo equal to tho b 
dirhems between thorn, the root of the square is like the 
moiety of the roots, without either addition or subtrac¬ 
tion. 

‘ In every instance where you have two squares, or more 
or less, reduce to a single square, as I explained under 
tiie first head. 

‘ As for roots and number, which are equal to squares: 
for example, you say, " three roots and four in number 
are equal to a squarethe solution of it is, halve the 
roots: and the moiety will be one and a-half Multiply 
this by its like, [the product is two and a-quarter. Add it 
to four, the sum is six and a-quarter. Extinct tho root, 
which is two and a-half. To this add the moiety of the 




roots: the sum is four. It is the toot oi ths square 
wiiicli j r ou required: mid the square is si;'.teen.] 


The author returns to the subject in a distinct chapter, 
which is entitled “ On the sis' cases of Algebra, ’ A short 
extract from it may suffice. 

< The first of the six cases. For example, you say, 

" you divide ten into two parts, and multiply one of the 
two parts by the other: then you multiply one of them by 
itself, and the product of this multiplication into itself is 
equal to four times that of one of the parte by the other. 

< Solution. Make one of the two parts thing, and the 
other ten less thing: then multiply thing by ten leas thing, 
and the product will he ten things less a square. Multiply ( 
by four; for you said “four times:” it will he four times 

the product of one part by the other; that is, forty things 
loss four squares. Now multiply thing by thing, which 
is one of the parts by itself: the result is, square equal 
to forty things less four squares. Then restore it in the 
four squares, and add it to the one square. There will he 
forty things equal to five squares; and a single square is 
equal to eight roots. It is sixty-four; and its root is 
eight: arid that is one of the two parts, which was multi¬ 
plied into itself: and the remainder ot ten is two; and that 
is the other part. Thus has this instance been solved umlt ■ 
one of the six heads: and that is the ease of squares equn 1 
to roots! 

<The second case. “You divide ten into two parts, 
and multiply the amount of a part into itself. .! hen multi¬ 
ply ten into itself; and the product of this multiplication of 
ten into itself, is equivalent to twice the product of the part 
taken into itself, and seven-ninths: or it is equiva' cut to 
six times and a-quarter the product of the other part taken 
into itself.” 

‘ Solution. Make one of the parts thing, and the other 
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ten less thing. Then you into itself: it is a 

square. Next hy two and seven-ninths: the product will 
be two squares, and seven-ninths of a square. Then mul¬ 
tiply ten into itself, and the product is a hundred. Reduce 
it to a single square, the result is nine twenty-fifths; that 
is, a fifth and four-fifths of a fifth. Take a filth of a hun¬ 
ched and four-fifths of a fifth; the quotient is thirty-six. 
which is equal to one square* Then extract the root, which 
is six It is one of the two parts; and the other is un¬ 
doubtedly four. Thus you solve this instance under one of 
the six heads: and that is " squares equal to number;* ? 

These extracts may serve to convey an adequate notion 
of the manner in which KhvAvdrezmi conducts the reso¬ 
lution of equations simple and compound, and the investi¬ 
gation of problems by their means. If a comparison be 
made with the Khuldseiw l Hsdb , of which a nummary by 
Mr. Stxaohev wiU be found in the Researches of the 
Asiatic Society;* it may bo seen that the algebraic art has 
been nearly stationary in the bands of the Mohammedans, 
from tho days of Muiiammed ox Khuvjdreznif to those 
of BEHAtrtiDltt of Aa/raulX notwithstanding the interme¬ 
diate study of the arithmetics of Diophantus, translated 
and expounded by M uhammbd of Buzjfdto* Neither that 
comparison, nor the exclusive consideration of the Khu - 
wdr&mi’s performance, leads to any other conclusion, than, 
as before intimated, that, being conversant with the sciences 
of the Hindus, especially with their astronomy and their 
method of numerical calculation, and being the author 
of the earliest Arabic treatise on algebra* he must be 
deemed to have learnt from the Hindus the resolution of 
simple* and quadratic equations, or? in short, algebra, a 
branch of their art of computation. 

* Vol. xii, tOntheOxua, 

f A district of Syrift j miAmal, a town m Khutdtdn. Com* 
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The conclusion, at which we have arrived, may he 
strengthened by the coincident opinion of CossALr, who, 
after diligent research and ample disquisition, comes to 
the follow}^, result* 

* Concerning the origin of algebra among the Arabs, 
what is certain is, that Mohammed ben Mosa, the Khu? 
xvdvezmite, first taught it to them. The Gasman, a writer 
of authority, affirms it; no historical fact, no opinion, no 
reasoning, opposes it* 

1 There is nothing in history respecting Mu II A MM E D 
ben Mi/SA individually, which favours the opinion, that he 
took from the Greeks the algebra which he taught to the 
Muhammadans, 

* History presents in him no other than n mathematician 
of a country most distant from Greece and contiguous to 
India, skilled in the Indian tongue, fond of Indian mat¬ 
ters, which he translated, amended, epitomized, adorned: 
and he it was, who was the first instructor of the Muham¬ 
madans in the algebraic art.f 

* Not hawing taken algebra from the Greeks, he must 
have either invented it himself, or taken it from the Indians* 
Of the tw*o, the second appears to me the most probable * 1 % 

O. 

Communication of the Hindus with Western Nations on 
Astrology and Astronomy. 

The position, that Astrology is partly of foreign growth 
in India; that is, that the Hindus have borrowed, and 
largely too, from the astrology of a more western region 


* Otig * Ml " Alg* t toI. t P' 216. t CWfr, dell * Mg * vol. i* p. 219, 
J See bia reason a a t large* 
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Is grounded, as the similar inference concerning a different 
branch of divination,* on the resemblance of certain terms 
employed in both. The mode of divination, called Tdjaca, 
implies by its very name its Arabian origin, -Astrological 
prediction by configuration of planets, in like maimer, 
indicates even by its Indian name a Grecian source* It is 
denominated (lord, the second of three branches which 
compose a complete course of astronomy and astrology tf 
and the word occurs in this sense in the writings of early 
Hindu astrologers, Yara elv&iih ri; a, whoso name stands 
high in this ela^s of writers, has attempted to supply a 
SanscrU etymology ; and in his treatise on easting nativities 
derives the word from Ahirdira, day and night, a nycthe- 
meron, This formation- of a word by dropping both the 
first and last syllables, is not conformable to the analogies 
of Samcwt etymology. It is more natural, then, to look 
for the origin of the term in a foreign tongue : and that is 
presented by the Greek and its derivative ^qoo-kotto^, 
an astrologer, and especially one who considers the natal 
hom\ and hence predicts events.]; The same term h&rd 
occurs again in the writings of the Hindu astrologers, with 
an acceptation (that of hour§) which more exactly con¬ 
forms to the Grecian etymon. 

The resemblance of a single term would not suffice to 
ground an Inference of common origin, since it might be 
purely accidental, Hut other words are also remarked in 
Hindu astrology, winch are evidently not Indian, An in- 
stance of it is drdshc&na f \\ used in the same astrological 
sense with the Greek iexavh and Latin (l&ccmus: words, 
which, notwithstanding their classic sound, are to he con¬ 
sidered as of foreign origin (Chaldean or Egyptian} hi the 

* As. Res., voLis. p. 36fi, [p, 3G3 of the present toiume.] 
f See note K, % Hen fen. and Suifl, § Aa, Res., voL v, p. 167* 

|i Aa. Eos., vol. is. 367* [p. 36 4 of ti» present volume,] 
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classic languages, at least with this acceptation. The 
term is assuredly not genuine Sanscrit: and lienee it was 
before* inferred, that the particular astrological doctrine, 
ic which jfc,belongs, is exotic in India It appears, how¬ 
ever, that this division of the twelve zodiacal signs into 
three portions each, with planets governing them, and 
pourfcrayed figures representing them, is not implicitly the 
same among the Hindu astrologers, which it was among 
the Chaldeans, with whom the Egyptians and Persians 
coincided. Variations have been noticed^ Other points 
of difference are specified by the astrologer of Balhh ;t 
and they concern the allotment of planets to govern the 
dmmi and dreslicdha-s, and the figures by which they are 
represented, Abu Mash a r is a writer of the ninth cen¬ 
tury ;§ and his notice of this astrological division of the 
zodiac as received by Hindus, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, 
confirms the fact of an earlier communication between the 
Indians and the Chaldeans, perhaps the Egyptians, on tiro 
subject of it 

f With the sexagesimal fractions, the introduction of which 
is by Wallis ascribed to Ptolemy among the Greeks,[| 
the Hindus 1 have adopted for the minute of a degree, be¬ 
sides a term of their own language, cald > one taken from 
the Greek hmrd scarcely altered in. the Sanscrit lipid . 
The term must be deemed originally Greek, rather than 
Indian, in that acceptation, as it there corresponds to an 
adjective Xenro^ slender, minute: an import which pre¬ 
cisely agrees with the Sanscrit cold and Arabic dakih, fine, 

* As. Res., vol. isu p. 367 U 372. [p. 364 oi the present volume] 
Vide Salem. Exotc. Plin> 

f Ibid., vol, ix» p. 374, [p* 371 of the preaent volume.] 
f Lib, intv. in Ast* Albumaida AbalacH# pp. 8, 12 and 13- 
§ Died in 272 H. {885 C.) aged a hundred. 

|| Wallis, Alg- c. 7. 




minute; whence, in these languages respectively! cold and 
daHk for a minute of a degree. But the meanings of lipta 
in are, 1st, smeared ; 2d, infected with poison; 

3d, eaten; and its derivative liptaca signifies a poisoned 
arrow; being derived from lip, to smear: and the dic¬ 
tionaries give no interpretation of the word that has my 
affinity with its special acceptation as a technical term in 
astronomy and mathematics. Yet it occurs so employed 
in the work of Bbahm eoujta. -f 

By a different analogy of the sense [and not the sound! 
the Greek a part, and especially a degree of a circle, 
is in Sanscrit ama t bhdga, and other synonyma of part, 
applied emphatically in technical language to the 360th 
part of the periphery of a circle. The resemblance oi the 
radical sense, in the one instance! tends to corroborate the 
inference from the similarity of sound in the other. 

Cendm is used by Biiahmegcvxa and the S&rya si& 
dhdnta, as well as other astronomical writers (BnAn* 
CAliAj &c + }, and by the astrologers YaeAhamihtka and 
the rest, to signify the equation of the centre^ The same 
term is employed in the Indian mensuration for the centre 
of a circle ;§ also denoted by madkya, middle. It comes 
ho near in sound* as in signification., to the Greek xbrpw 7 
that the inference of a common origin for these words is 
not to be avoided But in Sanscrit it is exclusively tech¬ 
nical ; it is unnoticed by the vocabularies of the language; 
and it is not easily traced to a SmiscrU root In Greek, on 
the contrary, the correspondent term was borrowed in ma¬ 
thematics from a familiar word signifying a goad, spur, 
thorn, or point; and derived from a Greek theme h^tm. 


9 s,m< Cash. • f C. i t § $, ct punim* 

t Brahm. ticldh. c. 2. Stir, siddh, c. 2. Frihat and La s ku Jdtacas. 
§ Sit* on Lit. § 20 7, 
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.rile other term, which has been mentioned as commonly 
used for the centre of a circle, namely, mcdhya, middle, is 
one of the numerous instances of radical and primary ana- 
logy between the Sanscrit and the Latin and Greek lan¬ 
guages. It is a common word of the ancient Indian 
tongue; and is clearly the same with the Latin medius ; 
and serves to show that the Latin is nearer to the ancient 
pronunciation, of Greek, than from winch v S]k>n- 

TlNus* derives it, but which must he deemed a corrupted 
or softened utterance, of an ancient term coming nearer to 
the Sanscrit medhyaa and Latin medius. 

On a hasty glance over the jdtacas, or Indian treatises 
upon horoscopes, several other terms of the art have been 


notice :, which are not Sanscrit, but apparently barbarian; 
i’or instance, anapka, snnapka, durudhara, and cema- 
drwma, designating certain configurations of the planets. 
They occur in both the treatises of Y a a a ham i n IK a ; 
and a passage, relative to this subject, is among those! 
quoted from the abridgment by the scholiast of the greater 
treatise, and verified in the text of the less.f The affi¬ 
nity of those terms to words of other languages used in a 
similar astrological sense, lias not been traced ; for want 
perhaps, of competent acquaintance with the terminology 
of that silly art. But it must not be passed unremarked, 
that VahAhamiHira, who liaa in another place praised 
the Yavanas for their proficiency in astrology (or astronomy, 
for the term is ambiguous,) frequently quotes them in his 


great treatise on horoscopes; and his scholiast marks a 
distinction between the ancient Yavanas, whom lie cha- 


* Pvunut PgEvtTTf. Episcupi Siponlini, Cornucopia she Lingua 
Laiitm Cmmmiatii, col, 1019. edit: Aid. 1527, fol. 

t S , ee P- 483 « Another passage so quoted and verified tiaea the 
term cendra m the Fieuae above-mentioned. 

YOL. a. 2 s 
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racteiizes aa “ a race of barboiinra conversant with (lufrd) 
horoscopes,” ant] a known Sanscrit author hearing the title 
of Y AV A K 4 6 WAR A, whose work lie had seen and repeat¬ 
edly cites; but tire writings and doctrine of the ancient 
Yamnas, he acknowledges, had not been seen by bun, and 
were known to Mm only by this writer’s and his own 
author’s references. 

No argument, bearing upon the point under consideration, 
is built on B mascara's use of the word dramma for the 
value of sixty-four cowry-sheila (Lil- tj 2) in place, of the 
proper Sanscrit term pmnidna, which &&£dhaea and 
other Hindu authors employ; nor on the use of dindra, for 
a denomination of money, by the scholiast of Bumims- 
GlfPXA (12. § 12) who also, like BtiisCAita, employs the 
first mentioned word (12. § Id) : though the one is clearly 
analogous to the Greek drachma, a word of undoubted 
Grecian etymology, being derived from fyxmyuM; and the 
other apparently is ao, to the Roman iknariutt, which has 
a Latin derivation. The first has nob even the Sanscrit 
air ; and is evidently an exotic, or, in short, a barbarous 
term. It waa probably received media to ly through the 
Muhammethms, who have their dirh/.m in the like sense. 
The other is a genuine Sanscrit word, of which the ety¬ 
mology, presenting the souse of * splendid, is consistent 
with the several acceptations of a specific weight of gold i 
a golden ornament or breast-piece; and gold money : all 
which senses it bears, according to the ancient vocabularies 
of the language * 

The Similarity seems then to be accidental in this in¬ 
stance ; and [be Mohammedans, who have also a kte term, 
may have borrowed it on either band; not improbably 
from the Hindus, as the dinar of the Arabs and Persians is 
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a gold cam like the Indian ; while the Roman dSefta-mts is 
properly a silver one. D'Herbelot assijjuB as a reason 
for deriving the Arabic dindr from the Roman lena nus, 
that this was of gold The mi mm ns animus sometimes had 
that designation; and we read in Roman authors of golden 
as well as silver denarii* But it m needless to multiply 
references and quotations to prove, that the Roman coin of 
that name was primarily silver and so denominated because 
it was equal in value to ten copper as ;f that it was all 
along the name of a silver coin $ and was still so under 
the Greek empire, when the <W^ov was the hundredth 
part of a large silver coin termed upyupov^ 


* Pun. 33. § 13, mb 37. § 3. Peteon. Sztyx* IOG, 160. 
f Pun. 33. § 13 . f Vi^a. 3. L, Vours, Hjeuanos, Didvmus. 
| Vmb. and Vol. M^ec. § EviPUAitw^ earn multis atiis. 
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Ainardva£i r 453, 

Am yrv, 95. 

Amacit 4ataca* 05. 

Amf/nsM'hn, 130, 

A m t ' a afsha, 17 * 50 * 3Lc. 

Ambra datta, 50* 

Amur* vidid, 17, 59 

Amjska SIKH a, 6, is, 20, BO, 50, 
184. 

J mgictihi, 270. 

Amitim&s AkjA.U, 23. 

Aiiita«ati, 53, 46£, 463* 

A mi riiadhdrd, ] G 5. 

Amriiagati f 159# 

Amritamati, 159* 

Anarida laJmti, 114. 

Andngacridd, 87* 155. 

Ananjaidc 1 htint, 164. 

Anap'hu, 529. 

Artuvastid, 160. 

An./?cart'fi a rthwmi matijart, 20. 
Anytij 179, 213. 

Anuifias, 197* 

Jngirasa family* 305. 

Ansa, 375. 

Antarhid, 34* 

An£ytivipuUt, 154, 

Jntibandha, 37, 


Akubeut* sw^kifAchAkva, 44, 

Atiuetih Tj 160, 

Anugiti, 154. 

Ak-u fu d'h^ t 339* 363* 

AnmMuhh, r 13, 141, 152, 139, 
AnushSiibh lldtit, 119, 

Anuxlri S tf h a tit, 16 7. & c. 
AjMhhran^a dialed,, 2, 32, 67, 
Apdmi'tttsu, star, 352* 

Aparajita, 161, 

Apardnlicd, 7 9* 155, 

Af uraxattnl, 124, 164, 

Ajms, a alar, 352, 353, 

ApaXdlina, 78* 155* 

Apavdha, 164, 

AplU) 165* 

ApjSaU, 6, 30, 48. 

Apoi.lokius* 502, 

Ai*f atka* 174* 

Amhti } their divisions of the 
zodiac* 322* &c# j their theory 
of tli? motion of planets* 412 ; 
their algebra* 433, 444* 504, 
512. 

Arm, 434, 485* 

Area siddtenttt, 48 5 j. 505. 

Arcat&d, 423* 434, 4$ 5. 
ARmiMioBs, 347# 442, 443, 

A r dha nutffadht, 67. 

Jrdha rdtricu, 427* 

Ardha ^ott T 70. 

Ardrd 332, 363. 

Aryhya, 304. 

Arktti, 206, 207* 

A r hut as, 210 . 

Afgalahar, 427,471* 

Ac| una, 83, 

Armillary sphere* 345, &c. 

Ar4$ f 130* 104. 



Arnava, /30, 164 

Aeeiam, if* account of the In¬ 
dian i&agea, 200, See, 

Arudadatta, 59, 

Aryd, 72, 83, 153, 

AEYAUEAfiA, 376, 382, 366, 392, 
422, 4y7j 47 J, * 

Jnjd 7 3 t 75, 154 
Arydshiaiaia, 37S, 386, 407, 
Jrywarta, 219,234, 

Aezael, 383, 

Asambddhd, 16 L 
Ashddhd, 257, 340. 

AsMAdhydya, 40. 

AshH t 162* 
istirrft) 329, 

AiMshd, 334, 355, 363, 331, 387, 
465, 474, 

A idea 'snanjn ti, 164. 

A&p f hida, 325, 406. 

Asgrftnia sara, 400, 

Astdra paticti, 153* 

Astronomical notions of ike 
Ininas, 22 3 f 393, 

Astronomy, Sanserif works on, 
323, &Ct 
Afubi$dfia t 48. 

Aimyati, 162, 

Aiwfxlahla t 163, 

A $\v at. A YAM A, 108. 

A swaldyatm idckd f 305, 
AhetmibandhtcQ, 245. 

Aiwini, 328, 363, 425, 463. 

Ata Ui,t,ah Rabh/li, 454, 

Jt'hiUd, 156, 

Aiicrtd, 1G4. 

AtidkrUi, 163, 

Atijagatt, 160, 

Atitihdf 150, 

AtipddanivrTt gdyairj t 152. 


Atirnchinti 88, 155, 101, 
AiMaccarf, 161. 

Aliiayani) 162, 

Atisundard, 162, 

Ativ^ya, 40, 

Atyashii, 162. 

Auddnca i 194, 

Audayaca, 427, 

A upach h an da ska, 78, 80, 83, 155 
164, 405. 

Aualamhaca, 157, 

Anunti, 67* 

Atmtitisd dialect, 67. 

AvitsarpM( age, 207, 215, 
Avasawmea, 305* 

Anital'ln, 148, 162, 

Awwdj 337, 

Ayana, 375, 

Ay dr dduish, 16 7. 

A yin Aeberi, 19S ? 287, 

Aydgava, 183. 

Assent ShAh, 23, 

A ZUVl$hdhi t 23, 

B, 

Bthlica bhdshri, 68. 

BahivAm ShAh, 167. 

Bdhuodna tribe, 236, 

Baiitya, 180, 

Bau>ia nAt’ua, \ l 41, 42, 43, 
Jl&ld, 3 11, 

Ealabtudha, 390. 

Bitladdtmn, 2 IB. 

BAl.AM JSHAlfA, 41. 

Hawaii Am a FanchAnana, 48. 

Bala Sah^an PAgOndiya, 13, 
Bdtdah, 340. 

Ball Ala, 452, 454. 

BaujUa niu a, 168, 180, 







a&ficK 23 i. 

98. 

Bandha, 160, 

Banga t !79, 189. 

Bahaba rAja, 41* f 
Rutdiya, 18 1. 

BaEDESANHS, 202 * 

Bamtlu } 184. 

Baronyaii, 167> &o* 

Bauddhar, 192, &c* 

BaudhIyana, 101* 

Ben Ah AuAtti, 504, 610, 8*c. 
Bbij&due Aii# 173* 

5l6j 524* 

Herbert i, 179, 

Beirut’lMt r 344, 

® hadmev, 163. 

Bhadrapadd t 343* 

BHitdra&irdy, 164, 

Bkadried , 159, 160* 164, iG5* 

B Hgabkdya t 306, 

Rhdgat>a/.ds purd4a f 103, 355, 362* 
BhAchjfu, 20, 49, 59* 

BhdJthd } 32. 

Ba'Awaba; 48, G6 > 67. 

Bhdrtimi pildsn, 117. 

BuAnudatta MiAkA, 95, 

BhANU flfc&HlTA, 55, 

BbANUjI flicsHlTA, 17* 
BiiiUAorAJA, 48* 

BllATlAfl Vi'AJA, 168. 

BhdradurJJa family, 305, 310, 
Rharart, 224, 330, 363, 
IJmnATAMAtiA, 47, 56. 

BhAuayI, 75, 73, S3, US, 104, 

106 , in* 

Btun-TitTFiAEi, 6,42* 116, 174, 
Htt&tGAltA, 97, 219, 224, 349, 
3 73, &c*; 36 5, 419, 422, 
150, 461. 


BhAscara AHAi-iA, 42* 

BkdMj 32* 

BkdtM vjiUi, 40- 
Bhdthd vrtftyarfha mvrtitii 4L 
JRAdshya on PA^iKt, 7, Etc,; 42* 
Bhdshija prttdipa vitiasada, 40* 
JJhd$h$a prdd{pdddtjQta t 40. 
Bhdswntit 354, 

Bhdswuti ettraMj 385, 38 9^ 390, 
482, 48 5, 

BhA$4a Balabhabra, 470* 
BEtAf+A/MALJiA, 49. 

BHAffA NAhAya^a, 188. 
JS\aUdraaa t 303. 

Bhaiii cdvija, 43, 102, 115* 
BHAf46jf flfc&HiTA, 12, 3S, 41* 
BwAif^TPA^A, 353* &c. j 387, 

410, 414, 423, 457, &c.j 473, 
&c. 

Bhavabhbti, 115, 131, 135. 

Bhdm pracdUcd , 4L 
JR ha vipuld, 158* 

BhavhTtt/a pumda § 354, 

Rhelupi&rd, 212* 

Bhima l 49* 

BhdgavaU, 274. 

BhGja Rdfa t 53, 298, 483, 48$; 
461, 462. 

Bi^MflivA, 22, 49. 

| RAtfja pt a l> andhdj 5 3, 

! Bh5jakAja, 55. 

Bh5i*AnAt’ha, 46. 

Bn6r*A nAt'ka, 57- 
Bhramartipada, 162. 

Bhramardvati, 161. 

Bhramara HOi 160. 

B t( u T) ti mi a , 323, 32 4, 325* 

7? h uja gad tin $rt in , 159, 
BhujangaprmjdtJi^ 117, 159, 160, 

Bh tijangrtsaftgai4, 159, 







Bhfahada idra darpwta, 42. 
finfebATTA, 182. 

Bhuyana malla vfiu, 272. 

168, W$, 4H2, 511, 

Biffha, 245, 

BmAni irAt, 23, 88. 

Bijjittmdid, 159* 

IHmtd, 159, 103 
Bddfthaiiwa, 

Mohr aka i 


INBfl 


Buddhi viidsini f 452, 
.itetofa, 330, 

Hutta, 203, 204. 

BUZEROS DMIHtl, 167, 
Buzjdni, 445, 513. &c, 52 9, 

a 

‘Cdit 434* 

CAfllntmof^ 230. 

Cnbiis, 23, 

Cacudmatj, J 53.' 

Cacubh (&.s4j£tA), 152, 

251 , cddam&xr{, 08 , 

Caii, IS 2, 


Bomjbrlu, 431, 492, 498, 505, 

516, 

Bona eel, ahs Leonardo, 

BGfAlitA, 20, 59, 

Braclmcinejtt 200, Ssc* 

BrahmA, 248. 

Brahma, a a tar, 349, 352. 

BfUUHrE GUPTA, 74, 323, &C,, 

355| 373, &c,, 422, 424, 455, 
461, 

fiTdhnw&as, 173, 195. 

Brahms htf day a, a afar, 352, 

Brahms siddfttifttn 323, 8cC., 352, 
358, 38S, &c., 396, 407, 423, 
456, 505, 

JBrahmc sp'huta siddhdnta, 74, f 

333, 3S6, 393, 397, 404, 107, 
423, 

BmhmeJ'udra, 18 L 
Brahma vaivartet pvrd&a, 354. 

Brij bhdhhd, 33. 

Buooa KXya, 255, 257, 

Bucca BLtA IL, 233, 

Buhdha, lnentionfrl hy Clrmrhb 

Alexandrine*, 20 3, 

Buddhbts, 102 , Ikc.j Epoch, of 
their persecution, 16 , 17 . 


Camrta, 184. 

Caiytata* 7, 38, 40* 

CaU t 43, 

Ca£d t in mathematics, 527. 

C&ld, ia prosody, 151. 

Caldcanda, 161* 

Cutahansa, 161, 

Cdla nirdaya, 37 9. 

Caldpa, 44, 56, 57, 

Caldpa taiiwdtriam, 45, 

Cali age* 357, 475/ 

Calicd f 157, 161 j 165. 

OAltdAsa, 65, 70, 74, 84, 98 

100. U3, 119, 136, 173* 

UaUtah, mt Dimnah, 167, 

Casing a, 54, 179, 

Cali yuga r 357, 475- 
Calpa, 3 75, 378, 395, 414, 415 
443, 473, 474. 

Calpalatdvatdrd, 452, 453. 

Oaipa Mra, 206, 207, &cc. 315, 
Calydn, 272. 

CalyAna ckakdra, 461* 

Cflfmo, 15S. 

Cdmacridd, 16 1. 

I Cdmadkdnti, 44 1 45, 49. 
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Ca ma&Acaka, 32 U 35t>, 300. 

C await t 150, 

C dinar u,pa t 170* 

Cdm dva £dra t 15 0, 

Cdmirti vdn£<t t 150 
Cavipa, 257. 

Canacaprab7td f 161. 

CMara language, 30, 255, 26li 
263, 260, 27 fc 
Ganda t 16 L 

Candabfa KtnnuAtm, 47, 
Cansaedra, 180# 

Ctnltt, 162. 

(tdjiHmati, 10 0 , 

Cdntotpddd, 160, 

Camwa, 40 , 

Ganijd f a moire, 158- 
Caray-i, a constellation, 473, 
CTrtnyWftjffl, £80, 29% 291, 204, 
466. 

C<fliyaet*i/a di&iect, 22, 23,, 09, 
113. 

Cdtiyacwbjit3 } 22, 28. 

Cyayacu&ja UraAffiara,*., 170, 18 S 1 
242* 

Capdla, 185. 

Capitf, 301* 

CakaoOi, Rappaj?^, 403* 

Cara h ancTtd, 1 & 9, 

Caraft, 161* 

Carat*, 181, 182, 478* 

Carattt cutilkala, 378, &C,; 419* 
Ctfratas, 364* 

Cdried on FArfowf, 6, 42. 

CdricrfvaU, 4S. 

UarcaiQ, 391. 

Oa^danus, Hixkom., 495, &c, j 
516* 

Citrmacdra, 182, 183, IS 4, 

Cttrta, 151, 403, &c. 


CdrmtM a iatfra, I 94, 

7 * 

Canlditi language, 30* 

Ca?ddi>:ie<i t t'tfl* 

CAivi'ica sAnta, 46. 

CAtiAG&ITftETA, 6, 89. 

CiBSM, 50 4 i 
ffittint, 180* 

Casftmir, chronicle of, 198. 

C as hi a Jroiriya 138, 

CdiiaL vrttti, B , 10, 38, 40* 

C&$ ica vrltti panjict f, 40 ■ 

CdfthoarO) 46, 47, 48* 

GdiUvtari gata, 47* 

Cd&mtra BrdhmMt tf, 179. 

Castes, ace Classes, 

Ca^yafa, 188. 

CA£yapa, 5, 48, 64, 317, 356. 
Cdlantra, 44, 49. 

Cdlanira ehundricd, 45* 

CdttiHtra chatmblaya putiHpa, 45, 
Cdlanira dhdiu gli6$ka $ 45. 

Cdiantm yata dhdiu f 45. 

CdtaftCr&pQftjiad f 45* 

Gdi&ntra pariiis&£a f 45. 

Cdtantra subtle* mdtd f 45* 

Cd tan Ira ihafcdrata t 45* 

Cdtfxnlra ttiddi vriiti, 45, 

Cdtdntra vistdra, 45* 

Gdtanlra t id tti tiei i 45. 

CAtyAyana# 5, 6, S 5 S7 r 40, 53, 

Caumudit 12, 13, 57- See 'M&* 
dAdnta ettumndi. * 

Caumudt, a metre, 165* 

Causambha,. 278. 

Cau^tOA, 48. 

Caustubha, 13. 

Caveu/y B6uia t 255, 270- 
Gavi culpa drum a t 15, 4G* 

Cmi ealpq druma vydc'hyd } 47* 
CavibAia, 98, 




Cai'i taAitsJjHf 47. 

Cdt>$a } 90* 

CikyUi 15 ti 

Odvya cinut dMnu f 46, 

Cdyast’ku, 1S S, 187, 189, 235, 251, 
'392* 

C&DAKA RHAi*A, 65, 

Cdmadruma, 529* 

<mdra, 528, 529. 

Ccttw* cen,io t 434* 

G/sara, 162. 

C^5ata, 452, 454, 476. 

CA4ava bAsa, GO, 1Q2| 

C£&ava swAm£ # 49* 

Cettiinatf, L 04. 

ChticUa, 162, 

C fttic? n, 161* 

Chatrvpdtt f, 161* 

Cn,i<mAV ahwa^a, 43* 

Chacr&vaftis, 215, 

U'hagaii, 162. 

Ghdhwin tribe, 236* 
Chaiiamjdm-ntti^ 48. 

Chaitructtti, 45. 

Chala } 163. 

Chutncti tribe* 272. 

Chdm 'ita f 161* 

Champa, 218. 

Champaca miid, 110, 159, 
Ch<tmpdpuri r 215, 

CJtc.mpu, 105, 135* 

Chanchtih'i 102* 

Chanchaldcskicdt 160, 165. 
Ckancharicdva i{, 161. 

C* handaca, 154, 

ChaMdla, 183, 

ChdA&dlf dialect* 60* 

ChuMl, 161* 

CftaA&a vrfsMi praydta, 164* 
Chaldea, 6, 20, 39, 48, IBS, 


Chandru, 363* 

Chmdralde'M, 161. 

ChlndnzmdMt 163* 

Chdndrti nittchU, 159, 

CMndrd mrt rf, 11Q, 151, 

C k&n dfiifid rimti, 160. 

Chdndrdmfi , 215. 

Ck&ndiirJi \h, 42* 

Chandri(d i t\ metre, 86, 151* 16 3. 
C'kznjd, 94, 155, 156, 365* 
Ch&paU, 73, 74, 119, 154, t5S* 
Chttppm, 90, 91* 

Cktr&M, 351* 

G'hbrdt&rii tribe, 319* 

€hdre hit ri t ]G3, 

Chdrugitij 154* 

1 CftdruTiiuc'hif 159* 

| Chdruhdsini, 7 9, 155* 

Chdrttdct e echoed, 219. 

Chaiur&nfd, 159* 

GHATDEUHUJA, 49, 

€i:ATtjEvAiiA, 398, 405. See 

PuSfr’HvftAfJA swA^ti* 

Chatushpadd, 156. 

Chutushpdd mu$hiubh t l5g* 
Chatushpdd jdyalrij 152, 
ChatushpaJicd, 93* 156, 

Chaiashptdd puncti, } 53* 

Chatushpdd mftiih, 152, 

Ch 1 1 tit shjpd d aid h<t ti f 152. 

Ghi&tfhdn tribe, 236* 

Chdupd&f 156. 

Chaupdi, 98* 

Chditpdia^ 93, 156. 

Chaura* 95. 

Chaurdnid , 15 9* 

Ghdura panchllicd, 95, 117* 
CJtaufdia, 157. 

Ch(hivansd t 159* 

1 Cherdgh-cttik, 225* 
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Citfif ftlSff, 23. 

17 k'handi gdpind&t 64* 

(Jh'hixnSgyix upah 197. 
Ch*htndf ntdtd, 64. 

Chhqndd vianjurif 64. 

Ch imndd mdHaMa, G4, 100. 

Ch 1 A an dtf nit Hit 6 4 . 

Ch’hdppd&j 156. 

Ck'iidU t U, 

Gh'My&t 163. 

C 74dmt A ir>xdid, 41. 

Chirm, 179* 

CattfKA QfiVINDA B ft AKA GUNot, 
276. 

ChinidmadL See Cfttiiita tattwj 
ehmtdmoAL 
Chilra, 162- 

Chitrd t a metn?, 86, 155, 161. 
Chiird, a cfor, 337. 425, 463, 48 3, 
Chitnldurg, 254* 266. 

Chitratfitpfaj IS 2* 

Ch ItT&Xd$*hd, 162, 163. 

CM trdnffa da, 182. 

Chitrapzda , 163. 

ChilrapciM, 119, 159. 

ChUrardli, 163. 

CMtrasafiffn, 162. 

CMtrastna, 182. 

Chitravaiii 161. 

§m«, 179,273. 

CMparz, 319. 
tih&M, 87, 155. 

Chddicdj 88 . 

ChddiGttldf 15 G, 

ChtitirJd, 1GQ. 

Chdltcd, 88, 155. 

Chiticd patfdehit 67 * 

C7AuriiiL3c J P 133. 

Cirdta, S3- 

CitdUrjuniga, 83, 104, 106, 111, 
131. 



EX 


Gitita, JS3, 

Cias&eg of the Hindus 177, ]92. 
Known to Greek writers, 200, 
fce. 

Cl.TiMllNfi Al.lKANDIUWVfl. 20 3* 
CihiUca, 162. 

OdNtJA'f'A, 54. 

0$£i5a, EHAtf&A, 42. 

Condavipatfdfij 272. 

Cdpctvafd, 161. 

Com, 434* 

Cofij^ts, 434. 

CRAAfABf^WABA, 45. 

Crdrtidf 162. 

Crdntijaitn, 374, 

Ct bunchap et dd, 110, 164. 

Cr(mshtk<f. T 64. 

CrMehandra* 163. 

Cristf^a, mentioned in the 
C h*hdn dSg pa x*pa ni t had, 197 „ 

His corabnt with ^iSuvAla, 80, 
&tc. Hie eporte with the jjjjfpU, 
88. 

Crtshda*, nine, ol the Jains, 217. 
Cidim&A son of 452, 

453. 

CrIshna bAsa, 57. 

CirfaHNA vx^biTA, 14,41,103. 
Crtti , 163, 

Gritticd, 331, 358, 360. 

Cshumd, 86. 

C jA amd, a in e tr e f 161. 

Cshti tri ya s, 128, 17S. 

Cshattrf, Cshatid, 113. 

CshUa bwAmI 49. 54, 55. 

Cshira iar&ngi&i, 49. 

Cudmaltt danti y 110, 163. 

Cvta, 305- 
Cute, 179. 

Culaw, 71, 133. 




Culm* ha, 154, 

CuUnd, 154. 

CttUnu Xtrdhm&Aas, 188, 
Cumdr, ISO* 

C'uicXjA, 44. 

Cumttw httild rt 150, 

Cnmdrcl xambham, 84, 102. 
Cflpidri, Z61. 

Cumbhdi 369, 

D »wi bhacdra t J g q, 
CuMfdivd, 92, ,156, 

Ctanfafa dd£a f m% 273. 

C lAputushajcm iU t 160* 
Curugdde durp f 273, 
CoIala, 49, 

$£&vacM t 164. 

Custtma vkfitird, 1 ]Q, IRQ, 
€u mmiia laid velluJ, 162* 
Cufit af, 161. 

161, 

Cut Urn, 460, 467. 
CuUacddh ydya } 41U, 

Cuvet i4a r l&i. 


■ D. 

DAB]:aHjL% 16$, 169* 

"Ddbistdn, 226, 22 7. 

Dacbha, 18$, 

DacrAjA diiHcd, 155. 

Bacs&idti ftdrd, IS9. 
BdcshMlya cliaUct, 67* 
DAdAbtiAY, Z77 t 379, 387, 389. 
Daman ao a, 153, 160. 
IUmatan?*, 74, 85, 10 5* 
BamayanU cat'M, 105, 
DA^tfiwABA, 198. 

DaUuca f 130, 140, 144, 164, 

BaMa cald t 1 57< 


t S D E X. 

DAt^f, 96, 134, 173. 

Ddsa, 183* 

M$a t a coimnon termIn aHon ot 
proper names, 190, 

Date* cuntdrtt churitra, 98 1 134 
173* 

Bain ytlim, 386, 467. 

JDttutydsinhlj 44* 

DavAhAma vAoHsaPATi, 46. 

Decani, 364, 370, 526, 

Dei ties worshipped by ihe esrb 
Hindus, 197. Four ckasea of 
flei tioa distinguished by tha 
Jdinus t 222 * 

l)eva t a common termination of 
proper names, 190 1 
j D£va 1 4tJ* 

Bivd4hidetQ& f 206. 

D^vasi, 272. 

Bevttffiri, 45?* 

D£vala, 5, 

Bevamtgari, 27, 

DkyapAla, 2$f>, fee. 

D£vapAj,a d£v*, 17* 

JD/vctjpalli pat tan a, 2S6, 

Bdvas of the Jainat 206* 

D^rfnAsA, 46* 

I Dhadi, 245* 

DllANANTAAfAt 2<7i 

DirijMAPALA/ 48* 

Bhanishf ha t 342, 355, 381, 465. 
Bhan ush, J2Q3, 217* 
fthanwmturi nighan(a f 20 . 

Bhdrd, 298, 30 3, 30 9, 462, 485* 
Bhara^i o$sha t 20, 56* 

DuabmAjjitva, 249. 

DhahmapAla* 280, Sjc* 

Bhdlu ghdshif 46. 

Bh Uu dipied, 46, 49* 

Dhdtu piriyafa ?.r r 16, 49. 
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Dhdtn pdia of 8, 

43- 

Dhdlv pr irfiiw, ,.9, 43. 

J)kdlu rutmviili, 47. 

J^hnvdlut 163, 

Dhitvuhv&ctti 163. 

DhiralaUtfit 162, 

DhhItasixHA 1 ®- 

jjhriidiriy 163* 

Ithrlti, 162. 

£)Ari;imca, 325, 4G6. 

Dhurptds , 3 3 ■ 

DnuivfA swAMf, 49. 

Dhmajit, 151* 

Dialects of India, 1* &c, 21, 66, 
BiydmbaraSf 220* 

Dinar t 530 > 531* 

J)£ppl|j|&8, 429, 432, &c- 443, 
499, &c. 513, SfC. 524. 

Dtpactt, 157* 

BivAcaua, 450, 452* 

DivAcara aiiAffA, 65, 132- 
Jtfmfci 43 * 

DJdh 34. 

Mdhacth H0 1 160, 164. 

J)Md t S&i 02, 53, 156* 

DohraSf 23* * 

Sanation a ratified by pouring 
water into the hand of the 
donee, 250, 260* 276* 

Dramatic writers, dialects cm- 


Drnta madhydt 104* 

Drtrfu pad a, J60. 

tiUdmUta, 86, 117, 166, 

164. 

Dy Ac ’hami sue’ hamd, 215. 

D U n madu md f 250* 

DueaA, 20* 

IhmaA, 253* 

DuhgA dAsa, 46, 40. 

Du^aA datta, 65. 

DuHOAGUPTA* 45. 

/)urrjti m<that fzfiex, 18 5- 

PvitGrAflliKIIA, 44, 45, 476. 

Durga tied, 45* 

Durgftata vrtHir 72. 

Durffhaiit J6. 

DurmUd t 157.. 103* 

Durmilied, 157* 

Durudhurtt, £>29. 

Dw<£trued t 00 * 

Dwtc* handied j 155, 

Dwipa dtj 156. 

Dtoipvdicd, 94- 

Dwipid virdj (*$dycit.r{) , 152. 

Dwipi& ftdt 88, 150* 

DwitticH cdsbn. 20. 

Dwirupa, 59* 

Dwivici, 305. 

Dwiyddki, 159, 

E. 


ployod by tliem, 66> 67, 136* 
Dr&wfrm&t 530* 

DrdviU, 23, 55, 67, 69. 

Drdiida Mrdhnutnas, 1/9* 
Brdvidi dialect, 67, 

Drdtim, nee Drdvida. 
J)rrfs7icdtia$ t 364, fcc. 526, 

245. 

Dnila bddha, 47* 


EarLli, 261 i via diurnal revoln- 
tiott, 392, 

M&tcDiara cdshu, 19 . 

BclipBes, 276, 277, 284, 306. 

Theory of their cause, 407. 

Mid, 161. 

Elephants must not be killed by 
ii Cihtiiriijx, unless in battle 
123. 







326, 


Equin sxea, prceepsion of, 

374, kc, 4 25, 473. 

F, 

FaikI, 379 t 434. 

F-'efc, ui prosody, how espressod, 
69, 7Q, 151. 

Fbrmat, 441* 

Fjfnue 8 h£e* 229, 232. 

G. 

Gdd/u napara, 289,251,295. 
Gddhi para, 280, 294, 

GadIsinha, 49. 

GamrdngimL 156* 

$tf« 72, 89, 185. 

154* 

154. 

Cfo/atara^o vilusila, 162. 

Galava, 5, 88. 

Ga*S« ck'landas, 72, 78. 

Ga7l«i3?Sflr«y, 215* 

Ga&tdhipas, 215. 

Ganapata, 3, 43. 

Gtfifa r«ta!$ 88, 43. 

Gaiiavrfflci, 153, 

Qiniilnc i r 163, 

Gcmdha, 94. 

Gftitodhd, 156. 

Gandhdihty 94, 156- 
Gdndhica, 18(J, 

Ga^&S*, 426,451, 459, 476. 

Gangd c ft a mpnl, 136. 

Gan&Aukaka, 20* Another writer 
of that name, 459. 

GAI?4CrAl>fiAEA BIutffAj 00, 

<?ti nlftte* 477. 

Gdmaftf cauutudt, 421, 454, 
GaiiUdhydyu of BraemjbqupxAj 

410. 


Gaiiiia fixUati, 45 1. 

GniiiSa Sira, 4,50. 

Gaittta tettwa chintimaM } 395, 
396, 107, 454, 431. 

GutGA, 362, I JO. 

GlnavA, 5, 48. 

Gqrudn, 36G. 

Gar uttar u£q, 162. 

G£t'te f 89, 132, 153, 165, 

O lt ' hini^ 15 t, 

Guutla, aee Gaur/t, 

G uitla Brdkffiarlas, 179* 

Gaudiya dialecit, 68. 

Gaum, 26,69, 187, 168, 236* 354, 
Gann\ 160, 161, 164. . 

Gautama, 196, &c„ 315. 

Gautama Kuodha. SSI,. 315, See. 
Gautama fwAmI, 315, 316,317. 
Gavyutis } 217. 

Giyatri, 152* 159. 

Gehoert (Fope Sylveuteb IT-), 
488. 

Gcrmancs, 200. * 

GU/r t 338. 

GHri, 158. 

Ghat a cur par a, 75. 

Ghuftd, 94* 1$6. 

G h atfrinnn da, 91, 156* 

Gh6ba, 197, 

Girumriti 90, 212. 

Giid f 163. 

GUi, 73. 

Giiicdf 163, 

Gitydryd, 87, 110* 155, 162, 

Gduriu gdp t 183- 
GOeh^.a; 6. 

Gif lagrdmu, 453. 

Golapafttm, 324, 325. 

GiSnAEEA, 198. 

Gdp, 183. 

Gdpxi, 1 81, 162, 183. 
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G6paj ivf r 1 S3* 

GotAla chacrav art!, 46, 57, 
G6j4nAt'ea, 45# 

GoTQktyjfiufy 247, 

Gdtra, 805, 

Guv^ai>HA^A, 20, 49, 5 t5, 74, 
450* 

G6tihda rha4t\, 49, 

GOvtKDA otUttnRA, 2BG* 

G6v*indAnanba, 57* 

G5vini>a UlMAi 46* 

04r Chandra, 46* 

Grv.hu Myhim, 323, 331, 3u2, 

354, 37,9, 452* 

Grammar, early writers on, 5, 38, 
40 , List of works on Sanscrit 


Uaima vydcara£& t 44* 

ILuAj bem Yusbr, 348. 

Hah&K 332- 
Hal a, 8 9* 

Halasnuchi, 159, 

Ball# character and language* 
269, 

HamaHra, 65, 91 1 92, fee* 

Han&h, 333* 

Hansa, 158, 162, 

// dn sama li t 15 9 * 

Hdnsapadi f 159, 

HansarutUj 159. 

Hans?', 109 , 163 , 

Jldretj 151- 

Harabatta MiiaAj 10, 16* 36, 


grammar, 401 feu* 

Gran Jam, 29* 

Grunts of land, 240, &o.; 261, 
289, fee* 

Greek's. - Their astronomy, 325, 
361, $70, 393i 400* 411. Their 
algebra, 430, 442. Hints which 
the Hindus received from the 
agronomical schools of the 
Greeks, 449. 

Guolurlmo i>i IjUN|b t 490, 49b. 

Gvjjara BrdhmaMs, 17 9* 

Gujfrdtt 31,228* 

Gup(u f a common termination of 
proper names, 190* 

Gurjar a^ 31* 

GrlAiTti-irS 1, 72, 154- 

Guzntf see Gujrat. 

Gy mno sophist as, 202, fee* 

H* 

Hdcali, 156* 

HAf?£i a chandra, 54* 

Uaima cdsha, 20, 58* 


Hdrdmlii 19, 20, 59, 

Huri, 162. 

Hdri t 153. 

IIaiubaX.i abha, 42* 

IIaBJ BUAbCARA, 65* 

Hdricit, 158 . 

HarxcIi-a DivA f 246. 
Haricdriitf, 21, 42. 
RAAinfcsniTA» 13, 41* 
ffariSm, a river, 284. 
Harjpra, 234* 

Harigitd, 156* 

Haruiatla, 255, 257, fee* 
ILuLiHAiauMfoaf, 214* 

Ida ri ft c£ wd fti rfta , 4 7 * 

HarMupltt ta $ 162,166* 
HarHi t 112 , 146, 162* 

HARirttAsADA, 23* 

HaRIBA^A eTtAOBAVAETf, 4 Bn 
IlnritadnMtdhaj 153* 
Ildrivanift purdna f 287* 
Hiaois AlrabhId, 515* 
Habas ben $0HAIRi 171* 
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SuBAifi 226. 

Ifaito, 151, 33G, 353, 363, 
/JaftfWpttrd, 215, 283, 

15 i* 

Zfj^^'rcA.?, 230. 

BMi, 244- 
H&lAiiAja, 21., 42. 

HsiAyudea, 20, 47, 58, 64, 79, 
132, 

H^ma i jjANDitA^ 44, 50, 58, G6 t 
20 Q, &c, 

H6ka airui, 14, 

Hie&oci.K9, 202, 201, 
fJindepi language, 22, 

Hindi language, 22, 23, &c. 
Hind&pqti princes, 65, 258* 

Hind'.'ray u t 258. 

Hindustani f 23, &e. 

Mira, 157, 

Mir am, 157, 

Ifitdpad/Stj, 166, &C* 

JSdrdf 477, 478, 526, 

HoNAitf, 348, 

-Efawn^u# ratfroc#, 167, 172, 

Husain MfazA* 168 * 

Husain T/Pllia, 167, &c* 

Hu3Hf.no, testament nf, 107, 168, 

171. 

lhjlobii t 203* 

HifPATi a, 443, 501, 503* 

Moslems* 492, 


I (ndrd.'jana, 152- 
/ ^dravtxjrftt J60, 164, 
fndt amnia, 103, 160* 
fndumdaiid t Ittl* 

Inscriptions, general remarks on, 
238, &c, P 287, Inscription on 
the pillar at Bednt, 17 ; at 
Buddha gay a, 17 ; at Clntra in 
Portugal, 241 j on the pillar 
Delhi, 232 ; from Tipvra f 241 ; 
at Gorakhpur, 247? from ChL 
traiurg* 254, 266, 284; at C«- 
267 ; rjt JEarraA, 277; 
at Sttrcndi'ha, 278 ; in the dis¬ 
trict of Bindjpur, 270 ; At 
Hongir, 280, 2S J j at Nidi gut 
and Goug'd#} 28 S; in JJifiar, 
289 j At Tdrdchandij £05 ; at 
Vjjay uni, 207, 

la’iTAK sk s Honain, 345, 348, 
fsmailiydhs, 225 y 226* 
iStt'AEA G3$m$A, 74. 
ftwAHitNANDA, 40* 

Tl, 37* 


I. 

InRAHfjif urn Salat, 348* 

Idilu 1 tjchhah, 330. 

Jm Adi jracshAmaL lA, 274 , 276 . 
/mam Jafer, 226, 230* 

ItfnftA, G, 39. Many Imlras ad¬ 
mitted by the Jain as, 214. 
TNBFUttHim, 315, 316* 


J* 


JaoannAt'ma, ! 17* 
Jagati, 152, 160, 

Jdgati {panvti), 153- 
Jagiti {irishaM) t 153, 
Jaghunyu chapald, 154, 
Jainas, 101, &c., 315, &c, 
Jaladhara, 157. 

Jaladhara md£d, 160. 

J<ila h ar anti } 157. 

Jai/jca, tOS* 
JaUddfralayaid, 110, 160* 
Janiaca, 158* 

Ja titbit clwfpa, 179* 

/<i77i^«rcfrrt, 450, 
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j'tfttflc/j 1G3. 

JanaxAuxa, S3 3 285. 

Japito, 289, 

J,irAoA.ni^,wA f 385, 410, 482j &e. 
Jdtb 88, 

Mtindld, 177, 17 8, k. 

.fa-MjJwfre, 158* 

uj id4ft 107, Z 7 1 - 

JiYACiiArmnA, £40, 2$ 6* 

Jai/erfi&Wj 87, 05. 

JayAi>it*a, 5>i 40, 55, 249, fltc. 
Jayanta, 14, 41. 

JayapU*>380. 

JayaVAB-mA, 299, 300. 

Jebhcthf S35. 

Jcbr, 435* 

JeHiNftJa, 396, 452* 

J hall and } 157- 
Jimita, 130, 164* 

JittaSf 208, £07, 

JlNFNDKA, 6, 3S, 40, 55, 

71130,104* 

JIya gh6sha swAm 1, 47* 

JxsrkGj 39 5, 427,1 4'36, 476* 
/n^ftamrtra, 43* 

JnyAwArJUa, 428, 451 
JhyAkAkoba saraswatI, 13,41* 
JtijtABiiUiroi, 45. 46* 

Jyesht’ha, 339. 

jtfolfsh, the calendar appended to 
the Vidas, 63, 

Jjjdtish, a metre, 87, 155, 
Jijdtuhmati (trishtubh), 153* 


Kalb, kalbul&Krab, 340* 
Kankaraf, 508. 

Khuils, 33* 

Khcrtd », 336, 


435, 489, 516, 

524* 

L* 

ZficiAjTjf^ 161* 

LAcsBfMmAsA* 220. 2 £4, 323, 395* 

423, 452, Etc. 459, 4S4. 
Zocs^iw/^JSaftf, 180* 

LacbhmI parma., 299* 

409. 

Lig&licd 158* 

Laght* drya sid&hh\lit } 467* 

Lughti bhusJui^a cdnti, 42. 

Laglu bodha, 48* 

Laghu cAumtid*, 14 t 42. 

Laghu. paribhdshd vrltii, 42* 

Lnghu iabdarntna, 13 , 41 * 

Ltighu (abddndn, 13, 41, 

Laghu vttig dear aria siddhdhta 

mmjushd, 42, 

Xtdghi msisfi Vha shidhdnta, 377, 379^ 
392. 

Laghu vritti, 44. 

Laianst, 110, 160. 

LA la el w ha, 409, 

lotted t 131, 154, 160, 163, 165, 

LalUajpada, 160- 
La lit a purdiia, 199, 

Lalla, 332, 358* 359, 360, 

Lane a, meridian of, 414. fcn.., 427* 
Languages used by Hindu poew r 
h &c* 

Lata, 102 . 

Lavalif 165. 

Leonardo Bonacci, 433, Gfe,, 487, 
fcc., 493,516* 

Li four Jthb'ifMi 435* 

LiU, 162. 

IAlidhiU, 161* 







E0Vati, 97, 157, 373, -119, &c. 
ZiUpiivattj 161* 

Lipta, 35B, 527, 528 , 

WoanA'e’ua, 57. 

L6oa?ala, 260- 
Umydla school, 219. 

km, i56, m. 

Luhdkam, a sUr, 852, 4B4* 

Imnat race, 256, 

H. 

Jtfhcwra, the symhol of the Indiau 
cupid, SB. The constellation 
Capricorn, 369, 465, 

J6rcumWa, 47, 

Mtivarti tidied, 163, 

Madaledhd, 159, 

M&damatidj 163* 

Madanagrthdj 157- 

Madanahar d } 157 , 

Madan alali td t 162, 

MadanapAla TitvA, 236. 

MiuUiidhdt 160. 

MAohava AoHlaVA, 38, 43, 55, 

£0, 205, 257. 

Mddh a vi t 55. 1 

Mdrffi aided, 183- 

Mddhmiytt trHti on *&JLvim t 9, 

88, 4a 48, 

Madhit, 158, 

Madhuhhdva f 150. 

Mfidhumddhavi, 55, 161, 

Mi dlmm&ti. 159. 

MADHttsoDAtfA, 46, 49. 

Mtfdhyt i, sec Madhya. 

15S, 

Madhya caumudi, 14, 41. 
M&dhijac$h<wr* t 16 L 
Ma dh yd jyd t ishmtl ti t 153, 
Mddhyamdh/jTa^Hf 426, 


Madhya mandramd, 41, 42. 
Mddhtjandina, 427, 

Madi?d, 163, 

Madiu, 273. 

Mdgadha 179, 102, 

X4§*m dlftioet. 1,2, 32, Gfr, 213 
316, r 

MAbjia, 75, 78, 60, 84, 98, 104 
112, 120, 131, .132, 

MiigM, 335, 355, &c., 360, 

Jtfahdhhdni ta, 473, 475* 
NahdbMtfiya on PAkikt, 7 ? &]&. 

21, 37, 40, 

‘Mvh&bhd shy a prod* pa, 40, 
AfaMcdtipa, six poems thus desig 
uaied, 84* 

MtihdQhapaid, 154, 

MaM lac skint, 159* 

Mn hdmllit'd, 16 2 , 

M^Mrdshtru hngtm^e, 29, 08, 

103. 

Mtrftdrdshirfi, a metre, 90, 157, 
Maharashtra JB^dhtnudas, 179* 
MahAvIea, $15, 316, 317- 
Mahdvrihati, 152, 

Mahd ijuya, 414, 443, 

MahA^ AKA VAttf^Aj 5S- 
Mahi t 158, 

MAnfenA't'tA, 44. 

Mahichanpra, 286, 

MAEifpAxA ptfvA, 280. 
MAiarsEieuRA, 248, 

Mdhiihya, 181* 

Mahraita language, 29,108. 

Ma-itida, 158, 

Mait'hifa dialect, 27. 

Matt' hila ,Brahmanas, 17 9 T i S 9. 
Maitr^ya, 59. 

MaitrSya rac^bita, 9, 38, 43, 
55, 
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Mil, 434* 

JEa^ 305* 306* 
jMtftf; 94, 110, 156, 16 h 
Md&£cdra, Lh2, 

MdlddftQfQt 162* 

M£laii, 159, 160, 163, 104, 165 
Mdlttti 7/ii{dhava t \ 15, 135. 

Milali mnlij 160* 
ffldl&vi, 157* 

MdU, IS2* 

115,161* 

JffTiuW, 119, 159, 163* 

Manr.xk ansa, 161 * 

M&mmaiu hills, 241. 

M[diiitnacn t 150. 

Mddavam cri€d r 119, 139* 
Manddcmi, 160* 

Manddcrdntd, 112 ( 142, 162, 
Mandnri, 158, 

MadUhandfot, a metre, 159* 
Manihmdha tribe, 180, 183, 
Mnnicdra, 180* 

MAWlClA (IHANUHA, 1. 

Jtfkmj gwitinkum, HO* 161. 
Madi madhtfd, 159* 

Midi mild, 160* 

Muni Jiumjar i\ 163. 

MaM prt*bkd, J00* 

Many art, 161, 165. 
ManjiTa*\§2f 

MdnjjubMshi&ii 130, 161, 105* 
MunjugiU, 154. 

Many U$au ra hha , 165, 

Mandramd, 38, 41, 45* 
Matvtramd, a metre, 159, 
Malvframd tititH, 18* 

AUindranjana, 453, 

ManIuKj 167. 

ManChdtoa. 159* 

Manu, see Menu* 


p 

Maniiti of the moon, 323. 

Mara h aUd, a metre 00,157* 

HAhava, £57y 

Miriest 394, 396, 397, 454* 

M&rtchi, 324, See MdH <:/m, 

MaUdlkd, 119, 153. 

Mdlangi, 150* 

Mat*hum, 60* 

Mat'hijr£Aa» 56* 

MatteUM A, 23, 95* 

Mdtrd, 70* 71, 151. 

Mdird ch'handas, 7 8* 153, 

Miltrd samaot, 86, 110, 155* 

Matsya purtfda, 350, 
afaU&i 110, 157, 159* 

Maitd f vridd, 163. 

My£ta Tmtotega Uldcara } 164, 

Malta mttydra, 130, 101. 

Matter, believed by the Jainds to 
be eternal, 194* 

Mauc&icu (lima, 160* 

Maudica »it ild, 160. 
jl/aw^crt Brdrhmatias, 190, 

M.t-vipuld 158. 

Mdijd, 101* 

May lira sdri'di, 159* 

Midahhllla, 18 4* 

Madhya s 529* 

MintPtfeAKA, 19, 20, 5S. 

Medini afsha, 5S* 

Mega st hen jes* 200, 204* 

Megha (Hta* 84, 112* 113. 

MSgha visp hurjila, 163. 

Meydlisu ltuumcniti, 225* 

Melic Muhammeu 23. 

MsSu, 177* 

Menu yuga, 414* 

Misha, 323, 329, 355, 365, 473, 
474. 
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MuiiJiii ,38476, 182. Sec Va* 
hIha MiHIRA. 

i^Tie, 369* 473. 

MlS&A, 40, 
iftim dialectfc, 1. 

ft sumame* 188. 
MiidbMshvfrff 452* 

Idd'hiU, 21, 69. 

Mil'huna, 381, 465. 

MMch'has, 184, 192, 198*411. 
Mddaca, 1 GO. 

MoasEN FAnST, 228, 

Mtffan&ca, 160, 

Mngasiras, 332, 353, 363. 

Mnyr'ndta, 158, 

Mrigfndrmiucha, 16 L 
Mflgi } 158, 

M'rZta sanjtvini) 64- 
343* 

Mu. c*ii a ckap a ld t 154, 

Muctaca, 133. 

MucutfA, 18, 54, 

MAimjaba, 257, 

M w/ cTTshuUkulu&t 1 73 , 
MugdhnMdhcij 15, 86, 

Mitgdh-ibldha patiiiskia, 46. 

A[ugdhaltddhini t 56, 

MukamMkd Abe’wavA al Jh&z- 
jdni, 445, 513, 524, &c. 

Mu hammed Afzal, 23, 

Mohammed ben IdeAe!** 
JFazdrit 504, 509. 

Mu HAM MED 3SEN MgBA, 444, 
498* 509, &e, 535. 

Mueammed Khuni, 92, 

Mu ham med of Ttxin. 329, 
Muharametlan sects* 225. 

MuhI BftM Ya ETTA, 348. 

MttMria chiatdmanu 328, 
mMtafah, 435* 435* 48 9. 


Mulct* ddim, 343. 

M$ta, 340. 

Alt* 228, 

HimfftwAiu, 220, 224 r 323, 324, 
358, 376* 378, 396, 454* 467. 
473. 

Munja, 53, 462. 

MusjAla, 375, 373* 379, 380, 

385* 461, 

Mur Mura, 29* GO. 

MtmAfti, 45, 

MuE0H f a4 KnAfti 56, 

if u rdM bhishtcla, 189. 

M4ru character, 29. 

N. 

jYacaJVd^&.ir* 321, Sic. 

Nadi, 161. 

NagdAicd, 158, 

Nagdni t t58. 

Ndgdm tl 153. 

Nagdnicd, 158, 

Ndgari writing, 27. 

Ndga swarupirit, 118, 159. 

NAgt^a, 13, 14, 41* 42. 

Nxffi (gd]fntri)t 152, 
tUatfrf BHA^fA, 40, 4L 
Ndguii, 286. 

Mu 181. 

Naiskadhiyu, 84, 104, 105. 
Nttigdyica, 219, 

Mb is, 434. 

Nala, 74, &c. 105, 

Nala t champs, 105, 135. 

Ntilddaija, 74^ 75- 

Mma mdld, 20. 

Mma ntdhdua, 20- 
Nd m u pdrd y ttrf a, 1 6, 

Ndndrt' ha cdshtt, 20, 

Nandaci46ha* 46. 




Nandann, 162. 

N’amidvftfta, 211. 

Nandi, 49 

Nan digrdvi d, 4 5 0 - 

N& ndi'm itk 1 hi, 16i. 

Mtpita, 18 1, 185* 

Ndrdchti, 162, 

Nara VEfittA, 29S ( Si )9, 

N An A yak a nnxifx tAea, 64, 0 6, 68, 

IIS, 132- 

NArAteatsa ciueiiAVARTj', 56, 
A r *vmfWa p 14S, 162. 

iVai*^Sfff<ic£3fj 162, 

Narendra, 1G 3, 

AVr/ ( 158. 

NAsfuuDufN Ttejrt, 34 5| 348- 
Na.5RUU.as, AbuimAla, 168. 

Yctsiica school, 219. 

Nat a, 184, 185, 

Nafactt, 135. 

Nuiagatif IG1 _ 

NdHh, 329. 

Na » aW flrflt, 1 g (>„ 

1 Vavdnatta, 453. 

Na-vipuki, 158- 
Ndija, 181. 

Ndyaca, 289, 29 1. 

NayanAnanda, 57, 

Nay ap At a, 280, 

Nehungala eAjA, 274- 
334. 

Nivhdehcha vrFUa, 399, 

Nigha&iu, 20, 43- 
mia t 362. 

NftACAET^HA, 57- 
Nila purd&a, 198- 
NUa su?arup'i > 160. 
ftiructii 20, 43, 

Nhpdna, 319, 

NUhddn, 180* 


NiUpdla t 162- 
N iiiariana, 312. 

Ni%iU t 153, 

Nonius, 500, 

NnmwHA, 359, 376, 377, 379 
396, 426, 451, 452, 

Nrisinha champ it, 136, 

' N t T KBr, ; 500, 

NunatLAir, 225, 227, 

NOflUlavAft, 167, 172- 
Nyancu tf rHi (vrthait), 152- 
Ntjdsa i 40, 

NyAyA PANCHJLn AiTA, 4fi. 

0 , 

Odra, 179, 

Odra d4M, 28, 69. 

Ojha f ISO, 

Ordu zcbdriy 33- 

P- 

Paoto t,o 1 133, 490, &c. 

Pdda r 70, 73, 06; 153- f 

Pada chrndried } IS, 49, 54, 

PadacMlur f urdM i 165- 
Pa 87, 155, 156. 

Pada mtmjari, 13, 3S, 40, 5 7. 
Pddanivril gdyatri) 152- 
Pdd&nudhydlq,, 80S, 

Padapancii, 153, 

Paddrtha c&umudf, 56, 

Paddmlt, 48, 

Padma*j£bha, 422, 470. 

Pa bm at? A b h a 13 atta ,47. 
Padmandbha vija, 422, 

Padmdva£j t ]56. 

Pajjatii, 156, 

PaiUcM dmJect, 1, 66, 67- 
Pa ildpia ha b hash y$ , 898. 
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>1, 482. 


JsiddkfnUt, 337 1 388 

m> 408* 457* 480. 

PHK21 3, 316, 317. 

Patyaj, gl7, 

FuMtUft, HO, 159, 

Pancajdwlt, 161 

Pancdvali f 161, 

Panuha cAcmam, 162, 163. 
Ptmchdlu . 158. 

Pancha &iddhdnta> 353. 

Punch* jiiddhdnticd, 3 5 7 } 

409. 478, ke, 

Ptme?ia((m£ra f 166* &C., 

Fami, 152 > 153, 150. 

Pindy; t, 273, 

Punjicd vrad»pci f 49. 

Pacini, 4* &e* 11.37, 40. 

Pu: r£ ieVe/?/ rr mala darpa , na > 43. 
Pdpdpuri, 215. 

ParamaJamsa, 220. 

Param&rhuta, 219. 

Parana 157. 

ParAsaka, 353, 355, 427* 443, 
473, 474. 

PaVaj/m* siddhania, 180, 378, 

382. 416. 

Par ibhds7i4s t 38, 42, 47. 
Furihh&shdrFha sangrakf j, 42* 

Fatih hdshi vrtifi, 42, 

ParibfacLsTidndw rVc T Aam r J4 r 42 , 
Paribhdshdndu idc hat a catted, 42. 
Paricshd, (J4* 
jParigiii, 154, 

Paris isfda pru fa'dha t 4 5. 

Pariii&kia siddhdnta t&lndcara } 
45. 

Pard.pi'Aih, 152 * 

Par^vanAt'ha* 317. 

PdrPhapum, 451. 

P^RvatI, 248, 27 L 


Patawjah, 7, 37, 40, 63. 
iWAi/a, 73, J19 T 154, 167. 

Pa t *k yd (pa net ij t 153. 

PaPhyd ( trihtMi) t 152. 

Pvtiacita, 303. 306. 309. 
PaUas&lrtl cdra f 185, 

Pritti&etra t 181. 

Pauli fa $iddhdnta t 387, I] 4, ISO, 
Pa.umdt 156. 

Pdvitra, 159. 

Pdwdpurj, 2]6, SIS, 

Pdyittd, 159. 

Payddhttra 151, 

Pehlevi translation of the faMcg 

ofPii,PAY, I7li 

Pcnjdti language, 33, 69, 

Per?,] at; translation of the fab tea 
of Pilpay, 167, Sto. 0 f tIie 
Upani»hads t 197; olj the MU* 
mti 7 420. 

Persians* their ancient religion 
199, 200. 

P’Mlptmi, 335, 336. 

Phigak, 504. 

PniLOQTAATUS, 201, 204. 

Pid, 158. 

Pilpay* fables of, 16G. 482, 

511. 

Pina nitdmS$, 102, 

Pinqala, 63* Etc., 97. 

Fingaltt pracsUa, 65, 

Pingala vrttti, 65, 01, 92, 102. 
Pipilica putdhyd, 153. 

Planets, Hindu theory of their 
motions, 374, &c., 415. 
Piavangamdt 157. 

Puny, 202. 

Polar star, 327* 328. 

PonniYiuus, 202. 

Frahhd, 41- 







j Prabftd, meLfe p 160. 

Prabhudractif 161. 

Priibhdvait, 161. 

VrdbJdha chuidrodaya, 103. 

Pm bSdh a pracd,£a f 4 8. 

Prabddhitdt 161* 

Prackiitti 144, 16 4» 

Pmeb t/:K 00* 

Pttichyi vritti, or vrltta, 78, 155. 
Prdcrtti 1, 8rC. 21. &C. 66, 213. 
316. 

Pracrtt measures# 

Prdcrita cdmttdh&m # 48# 
prdcrsta chandricdt 44, 49- 

PrdcHta lanriiumra, 48, 

PtdcHUt fyawfr&mdt 22# 44* 
prdcittci Pingfrilii, 22# 65, 

Pmcriia pTacd$a t 48* 

PmcrUii, 3 63. 

pretext iyd c&utttttdti 10j H i I4> 21ji 

38, 3L 

Pracriya, ratna, 49# 

Pradipa vianjaH, 57. 

PftAUtu jina, 409# 

Pmtftti, 154# 

Frahttraia cubildj 161, 

PraftnrsftMji U5j 145# 160. 

FraJdpatij a alar f 352, 3D3 a 
Prajjaticd) 156. 

Pnxmud&i 154, 161* 

Ffamd r &a t 530. 

Pra/m^it 74, 119* 

PtiXtmd4icd, 159, 102. 

Prumildcshard , 86ji 110* 160., 

201. 

PraTnttdUa vadand t ICO. 

Prd^a t 392, 

Pntrfda 38, 41, 43, 49* 

Prahia cdshii, 479, 

Prqstdra pattcli, 153. 


PftAlJtFA PHAYAfcA D^VA f 2&9, 
&C. 

Fratihdm, 292, 

Praiima4dala t 899, 

Pratipa, 49, 

P t atishV ha t 158* 

PrathhVhd gdyairi, 152* 
Pralivd$uddv&$ f 218* 

Pratydpidv, 165# 

Pmu&ha mandramd t 13, 41, 

Pravarui 30 5* 

Pravctra lalitd* 1C2. 

PravrtttaCttt 78, i 9, 155. 

PnrT'ainACA aiviMf, 380, S^2, 
397, 408, 414, .422, 467, 470. 
PrIthu yaGas, 47?* 

Prf^hwt, 162* 

Priyd, 158* 

PH yamva dd, 100* 

Prose, San-icrtti 133, 

Prosody# writers on, 63j 
Pioi, em i, 323, 347, 348, 351, 383- 
384, 400, 411, 527, 

Pul a a, 388 t 416, 47 2, 482. 

Pul isa j iddhdnla, 388* 

Punarvusa, 332, 333# 387# 391. 
Pu^dT(ica f 105* 

PiwmitJUA, 21* 44. 

Pitra^aj, 4 f 5, IB. 

| Purastdd jydti*§ 15 3 ■ ' 

PfoTtisidd vnhat$ t 152, 

Pura ushdibt 152. 

FkiACttAUbBA, 49* 

PunfhitQ, 314 * 

PtmosHAoAiiAi 48* 

Plthusm6 , i^ama, 19, 20 f 390* 

I Poiu.i3h6'T1‘ama u^va, 40# 41. 47 } 
55, 58, 

Futva hhddrapada | 343* 

Pdrm phdlgunit 336* 
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Puri'dt/idd ha, 357. 

Purva mirsh$. f 2 08- 
P ushp a Mn# f 163, 

P<uhpiUgrd f 124, 129, 164, 
JPushyct, 331, 

Putdf 160, 

R* 

Ra&hasa, 53, 55, 

HauhasafjUa. 20* 

U,\c«aAMAij,A, 27-1, Etc, 
mcgmx'A, 40, 

Mm (Udtd), 179, im, 139, 
RtMfui, 93, 15G, 

RADTfXculsHtfA, 47, 

Itfghwm pdMfWiyiit 08, 102, 
KAOHUNANnANA, 45, 
Eagho^At’ha ciiac ravaat i t 
57, 

Faghu ixm$a t 84, 100, 5tC. 124, 

&C. 

33. 

BAHAaAwANni, 15, 

Rtijaca, 184, 165, 

Fdjtt ddva f 55, 

Rdjn mdtlandd,' 463, 

Rdja nigftailia, 20, 

KAjaRA^a, 230. 

Rijuputra, ISO* 

RAivTA, 49, 197. 

RAhabhacha, 46. 

RAmaoA^ta f 47. 

RAmaohandba, JO, &c, 41, 47/ 
379. 

Mdf&aGk&tidri'ytj 10 2, 

RAma RrIsii&a, 453, 

RAma oBisnrfA ji£va, 454 
RAhadAraj, 45, 

UAmad^va MiinA, 49. 

EAuAnahua, 4G, 57, 


RAsia nAkAva^A^ 48* 

RAmanXx’ha, 45, 

RawAn At'ka vifttA v Ar;miH- 

Tati. 57. 

Ramtt^t, 158, 

RA«Awu/a, 205, 

HAma nyAyAxancAra, 47. 

E X K A P B A 8 A J A TAROUxANalXliA, 

57, 

lUMARSAalOA t A RCA 

46. 

RAma iiA ja ] 70. 

RAmASrama, 54, kc. 

RAma tarca vXqi^A, 46,, 57, 
Hzmayttria of Tut AsiiMUAj 94, 

! 102 , 

Mdutdyai&d of VAuuiar, 101 103. 
Mdftitf vyrt cara4(i } 49* 

R(tmbhd r 158* 

RAm^Xwara, 47, 57, 

RAHAtAliOA WAr.Lfc, 345, 

Ran&d t 154, 

RANGAKXt’iiA, 324, 396, 42 L 

452, 454. 

Rantir^va, 20, 5'1- 
liatamuldt 157. 

Rusamanjari, 95. 

MapfimMtd, 101, 160. 

Rasi f 158, 

RaticA^ta taiic'avAoI^Sa, 46, 

Eain'i efsha, 20, 50. 

Ratk A q A R R If A, 36 7 * 

mdtd t u dietiemary, 20 - r a 
grammar, 4 7 ; an tstroaomical 
work, 323, 363* 
flfi~vipuld t 158. 

RAva wtiou'f a matJi# 18, 54, 
Rrcgrde, Robert, 430, 434. 

Regions of the t, oriel: eacred to 
the Jjtnas, 220 f &c. 





nmuh, 33. 

Khali, 325, 328, 331, &«?. M3, 
164. 

ffigvd&a, followers of the, 260, 
JBSlW, 314. 
ffishabho, 2U8, 31& 

BUhcihM gaja 162* 

Miste$ t eiven, 352, £55. 

Jtthiti, 331, 553, 358, 

K6id t 90 1 156. 

SS6, 3SS, 100, 

411,'47 6, 

ttuchirct, 115, 130, 157, 16 i, 
RmWtvzti* 110* 159. 

JZitdf&t 20, 50. 

Rudra ydtnnlatantro, 177. 

Rupamitd, 48. 

JHpam&U, 359, 

S, 

&tbart dialect, 68. 

/fofitffl causlulha, 13, 41. 

gMM, 46. 

&Qbde>nmdtanu l 44. 

J§ab&$ ratna^ 13, 41* 

$abda rainduali, 5G, 

$ahddrdtH)a 7 20, 59. 

&&&dfiidu fat?Kara, l3i 14, 41- 
SabdicdbharaAa, 49. 

Sibrangicd t 161. 

fefT, 179. 

&dca dv/ip 0> 179, 
jJactt era, 478. 

Sacaltta, 5, 48, 323, 358, 359. 
Sdcalya sanhild, 324, 333, 39l, 
3B2i 352, 358, 377. 

£dcambhari r 02, 234- 
dtdcdrd dialect, 68, 

£actdtt bhddft) 332. 

SjUtatXyaka, 5, 6 * 39, 48. 


iaccafit 161. 
fac'M, 477. 

Sathita, ISO. 

136. 

§AcYAaiKHA, 103, 318. 

tfadiktyahs, 230- 

tfdhityit derpadz, 67, 68, 9B. 

&&il(tiic hdf. 16£. 

Saitava, €4. 

&aiva$, 197. 

Sajama, 515. 

SaUla mdhi, 163. 

SdUn£, 104, 160. 

SalxyXhama, 59, 

S At mAh, 348* 

Sdlu7<x, 164. 

Sam anjeans, 203. 

Siindni. 74, 113. 

Saiitdtiicd, 159, 162- 
Sumantd, 49. 

Samdtfdhamt, 435, 

$dmbhcr t 92, 

Sambhu, a metre, 164, 
jS'atfifrfttt, a metre 163. 

Sawbkv, 271,272* 

Samvt ilchxra t 212* 
j Sbmtiudh&t 158* 

Samudrn(atd t 163. 

8am*ai f in iascrirliona* aaunetimea 
dene tea the year of the reign, 
246, 281. 

Sanoara, 16, 95, 114, 20 5. 
Sdncard dialect, 08, 

Manc ha card, 180. 
ikanc'Jia ddracttt 180. 

*^aJn; 7 ftflT!ct r n r , 159, 

Sdnchya, 194, 210. 

Sdnc hya dried, 74, 

$<tncr$ti, 103, 

Sancsbiptasdt& f 45, 46. 







SaitcUTftatii 1 53, 

188. 

3awqaika* 255, &c, 

Vdngiti, 154. 

Stiiiprahm (i mtna i 220. 

San hi id } 477, 

Siingatd, 159, 

Sanmattlkit Bri£hma4as $ 189, 
Sdnnydtis, 202 . 

Sansdrdvarla, 20, 
i Smscdras, 192, 

SwiscrUa, l t hs. Derivation of 
the word, 2. 

Sanstdrd pctmtih, 153, 

Sinijuctd, 15 , 9 * 

<Supta iati, 74* 

Syr** 151. 

SdraUia, 365, SO 6* 

tfafabftdt 162. 

Sdninintti, 48, 

Sakata.g^va, 43* 

Sir anyu s 150 , 

SaYtmg&y 100. 

Sarang&tct, 161, 

Sltiuigt, 159. 

Sdrastf 1 63* 

Sdrasundarj , 50, 

S'draswata t 15. 

Sdra&mitd Bfdhmoiias, 17$> 188, 
213. 

SdrasMtu nation and language, 
21, 60,213. 

Sarastoaii, a liver, 21 < 

Sarastyat! Id la bdiif, 21* 

Sarmimtt cdtit'hdbh&rtda, 22, 
49, 

pracrhjd, 44, 

SdraVfili, 159, 
tidrddia, 162* 153, 

Sdrd&Ux. laliia, 162. 


vieri&iitt, Hi, 141, 113, 
3 45* 147, 153* 

fiottiidtij aae £#rman, 

ii^Dsm, 236, 

Sdrngadhara paddhati, 236. 

Sdrugt, 159. 

Sardja t 152. 

S’dru, 158, 

SaEVAEKMAIIA, 1,0, 55, 

Sarvdnanda, 55* 

Sauva y a km an, 44. 
tiaff, 158, 

$aU ccdd t 162- 
§aH mtdand, 159, 163, 

^4 stmt a, 20, 59, 

&u£ahhiskd t 342, $63- 
§(tfacas of IhabtrI HAM, 174* 
Saiah pancli, 158. 

Sat^nanda, 385, 890, 409, 482, 
485* 

Safi, 158, 

SafQvrtbaU, 152* 

^atrunjayt *i 215, 

Sat sdif 88, 89* 

§j$?yac1, 81. 

Saugatas, 219, 

M7ait?nyd r 87i 155. 

Saura days, 415* 

Saurabh&ca, 131, 165. 

Sautusdni dialect, 66, 67. 

Snurdfhtritj 88. 

SuUTdshtm metre, 88* 90, 156, 
Sanra siddMnta, 381/ 387, 3&S, 
392, 480. 

Sdvana day a, 414, 

Saveiu&a, 183. 

Sayav,\ Xc&iAxtflAj 9, 43, 257, 
Scandha § 154. 

Semi dhdijrivd, 152. 

Serf ah, 336, 
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German, a common termination of 
proper names, IS9, 303, 

8jjrt6&u Tniv£ni ? 235, 240, 

260, 

$/sd, 150, 
tidsha, 150* 

J^QIIAtfAOA, 63* 

Seven Rishis, 340, 352, Their 
motion, 355. 

ShA&mAn, 230* 

Sij£ti JbeIn, 319* 

Shai, 434* 

S fl a $ uAt u a a, 331, 

Shame bok^ 169, 

Sh (t$j?add y 156, 

Shat padicd t 90, 91* 

Shtiulo-hi 340- 
Sh&Toi&n, 329. 

Shidhs, 225 s Sec* 

tie’hd, 87, 94, 155, 155, 165, 

Ife’io.iA', 1 ] 4, 148, 150, 16 2. 

Sics hi, 43, 
fiiddhftca, 163, 

Siddhdnla cm&mnd*, 12, 21, 38 r 41, 
SiddMiilq chandricd 7 44* 

Sidd&dnla sunhitd sdr& ^omricJS- 
chutja, 451* 

Siddhdnta .$urvabha^ma i 324, &c + , 
352, 359, 379, 396, 401* 

Siddhdn£a £irddt*iii t 324, &e., 350, 
352, 376, 335, 393, &<■., 396, 
419, 

Siddhdnta suTldara, 325> 327. 451* 
Siddhdnta tattwa vived. 453, gee 
Tattma viv£*m r 
SlddMrfha, 251, 318* 
tiigkrttbddha, 48. 
tiighrSchcha, 401 * 

Sikhs, their sacred writings, 63* 
SUk, 185, 


®i 

SitVASTER XI,, pope, 4SB. 

Smtta wl ddzil, 337 . 

Sjmeo Setiius, 171, 172, 

Sind hind, 42S, 504, 509, &c. 
Simmir, 293* 

Sin/tdlad, 157. 

Sin kandda, 161. 

Sinh(iVai(fcit t 157. 

•Yinhauicrdnta, 144, 164. 

Sink in i, 154* 

SinJirfrmatdy 161* 

Su.a dJsva, 42. 
tiinfmalii, 323, &c, 
ti{r$hd t 159, 

StsJ, 159, 

80* 

tiiiugtUa bttdlta, SO, 120—-124, 132. 
^5 t"v a| 248, 256* 

§IVA BIlAf'fA, 13* 

SivadAsAj, 45,37* 
llVAU^VAp 49, 

SivakAma chachavartI, 45* 

SiVA tnvAwf, 49, 

tilde*, 70, 118, 119* 

Stbii, 163. 
tidlhdmii, 161* 

Soiur race, 28G» 313. 

Soi.iNt s s, 202* 

S6MABttvrAi.A, 274, 

S6m1cara, 63* 

SSmandt'ha, in, Ghizerat^ 90* 
Sdmardft, 159. 

Sdma siddh&nta, 377, 382. 
S6mMwaha DAvai >h 272* 
Sommonacodom, 196. 

SdraU'hd metre, 88, 90* 150. 

Soul, L94* 

Sr’uO-HYAMA, 4$. 

Sp'Mf*, 325, 395, 406, 456. 

] Si'hut a swat 406. 






Wnfr*, 



i H Dt: x, 



Sp^Kttfa siddkdnla, 39 1. 

Spote i .ei the mooti, 214. 
i$Titgiih a rd r 11G, 16 3, 

SragnUu 117, 160. 

iSVii/, 161. 

£ram<t4a t 19G, 203. 
tfrdvacas, 195. 

,341, 353. 

$ re riled, 166. 

156, 160. 

SitfB/ii.i.AjmALHiArtYA, 44* 

SafmiAi>iiA> 49. 

&]UCUAM1.>K A JifcvAj 28 6. 

^ ii [pH ah a i 423, 469, 500. 

SflftmAHA CfMCJiAVAIlT*, 47; 

SninuAnA 116, 357. 

SftiiiARsHA, 34, 98, 104, 18 Bn 
236* 

Sfifi'ATi) 323, 303. 

Siupati datta, 45, 
firiputa, 160. 

£nbii£vA, 366, 368, 407, 476, 
4S0- 

6iiIan4iuHARA, 41* 

drluatsvi, 21,0. 

fttuta tedha, 65, 

Stanza in Sanscrit poetry, how 
composed, 70. 

SrEFfUm/9 BYAANTiWua, 202, 
Sthaqq; hU account of Indian 
classes; 200, ScC, 

Stri, 158, 

Boban nno, 98, 134, 135, 
Subhadraca, 161* 

1§ubuAnc.\, 20, 

Subkdihila rat/ia t&nd£fa t 53, 462* 
Sunn^xr CHANnEA, 49, 54. 
Subddhiui, 46* 


& u cl&m bat as, 22 0 * 

$uddhdtrirdy\ 159* 

Sitdrf/in pirtxl rT$hahhtt f ]65 r 

§iii>r>H<5DAiTA» 251. 

Stidhd, 162. 

SodeAoara, 48, 

SrDUAHMA filvAMf, 33 G, 317' 

SadJul irdtriya Ihnh tnit-Aus, 186. 
&vdkrfsu£(fdhQ f 47* 

&u dr as, 178. 

Si’o at a, 206, 251, 

Sugiti, 154. 

Sumdlati, 159. 

Sumdmi<-d f 159, 

&zmbfi*desti t 17 9, 

Sumucki, 160. 

Sunandini t 161. 

SitnajSha, 529, 

Sunb aha, 95, 

SundahAnatsua, 57* 

Sundctrif 129, 163, 

Sfcnntn, 23, 

Sunnis. 226, fee, 

Supadmit, 47, 56. 

j Supadmti dhd(upxtta, 47 * 
xSupadvta xtacttrdiidv, 47* 

Supadmit paTtishfa^ 47, 

Supavitrd y 161, 

8 vprtt t ishi 'M , 158 , 

Supriy co s 151. 

jSurpsd, 163. 
jSuratdna t 66* 

S*hya, 375, 377, 

SuuvadAsa, 421, 122, 428, 45L 
S&yya pra&Ua, 451. 

Su r ya siddhln ta t 323* &c,, 34 0* 
351, foe., 378, 382, 388 &c. 
SfjHYAfitfai, 451, 454, ■ 


Sttctf&ard) 161, 

^ wclti 21B. 


Surynvania, 318. 
Mud, 312* 




'ffijfoadwtri, 116* 

Suxx(ta } 15 9* 
itmhnm'i, 159, 

SuSHf^A CAVIHXjAp 45. 

Stiia, IS 2* 

firitras of N ft fa in u\ f 453. 

fitttras of HrfiWI, 5* 49 ; fefPnr- 

tUJ.At 63. 

Svvadand) 163. 

Svmyd^dj 104, 130; 160. 

SwXwf, 2Ut 49, 

Swdmi, 314. 

Swaraj, 153. 

Swastica, 200* 

Stodtif 337. 

SWA^IfFHACiiAKAWDA^ 42. 

$ %g& r4&grima t 17 9 * 

Sw^tac^tUi 25 L 
§w£v£tfala» 46K 
Syauras, 105, 

Sydnicd, 160. 

T. 

Tuh&yi) 333, 

Tah rim ’ l mcjjsti } 345, 

Tohyaii 333. 

Tdjaca, 526, 

Taijnsa iartra t 194, 

Tailanga BrdhmQ'Aas, 170, 

Tdttanga language, 31, 

Tailica, 182. 

TAjuBDfN, 173. 

Tala, 151. 

Tdli, ] 53, 

Tdmarastt, 160, 164. 
jftffljlMit 132, 

Tdmracufa t 180, 

Tnmul language, 29, 
h£M*m, 151, 

Tan^tNj 63. 


Tantica, 162, 

Tdnti, 180. 

Tanira, in astronomy, 477 . 

Tautras, 18, 177, 185, &C. 

Tan ttapradipa. f 43. 

Tanlraodya, 180, IS], LS3. 
Tanumadhyd, 159, 

Tanwt, 163, 

Tdraca, 161 , 

TATiACHX^fjf, 290, 

Turalanayanfl 160, 

Tiito,ngiM f 49, 

TXrapAla, 59, 

Turf, tnrf;th } 335, 

TdrtkhuHhucami, 510, 518. 

Tata, 160. 

Tattvfa bddhint, 13, 41* 

Tatiwa chandra, 14, 33, 4L 
Tattwa vivdca, 324, 352, 359, 379 
453. 

Ta-vipuM y 158, 

Tslinga language, 31, 

Tcppas, 33, 

ThAijiTj 345,348,383, 

T J ha<fyt&, 189. 

Thu ray yd, 331, 

Ttcd sarvasw&t 55. 

Tilted 159. 

Tinndt 158, 

TipnTa, 211 * 

Tirhutiya dialect, 27 ; wilt log, 
242, 247. 

Tirdd, 158. 

Tirl'kancGta, 213, 

Tit* hi, 351, 

TUiala tantra, 178. 

Tdmara, 159. 

Tdtaca, 74, U0, 100. 

T4talA, 292. 

Tr&h<niigi t y jt57, 

wl'M* ^ V • ^ Tmj 



ricaAda, 5 2, 53. 

Tried Ada chin td man i, 57. 

Tried Ad a (e shcii 20, 58. 

Tried Ada tivdea, 57. 
Trh,6chana dAsa, 15, 57. 
Tripdd anushlulh, 152. 

Tripdd gdyatrl, 7 52. 

Tripdd ushAih , 152. 

Tripdd virdj (gayatri), 152. 
TrishUlh, 152, 153, 160. 
TRIVICRAMA BIIAfTA, 105, 135. 
Trivid, 305. 

Tula, 473. 

TuLA6f dAsa, 94, 102. 
rMiir.cn, 161. 

Tungd, 159, 

Tungabhadrd, 284. 

•rusheas, 198. 

U. 

avipuld, 154. 

'hd, 156. 

, 158. 

aVAOHavala, 293. 

UdayAditya, 299, 809. 

t 

Udayana, 16. 

UddfiarshiAi, 161. 

Udgatd, 131, 165. 

Udgdt'hd, 154. 

Udgiti, 73, 154. 

Udickya vrUli ,• 78, 155. 

Udiya, 69. 

Uggdhi, 151. 

Ugra , 181. 

Ujjinta, 212. 

XJjjioaU, 160. 

■Jled, 48. 

;iuu, 90, 150. 
i.uqu Bbg, 329, &c. 
mApati, 45. 


UAddi, 59. 

UAddi vrtlti, 47. ' 

Upachitrd , 80, 155, 160, 161. 
Upagiti, 73, 131. 

Upajdii , 99, 102, &c., 124, 160, 
161. 

Upamdlini, 161. 

Uparishiad jydtishmali, I 53. 
Upnrishtdd vrfhati, 152. 

Upast'liitd, 159,160. 

Upast'hita prachupUa, 165. 

Vpavedas, 20. 

Updndravajra , 99, 130, 160, 164. 
Urdvrihati, 152. 

UshAih, 152, 159. 

Uted , 158. 

Utcach’hd, 92, 155. 

Uteala, 28. 

Uteala BrdhmaAus, 179. 

Utealied pray a, 133. 

Uteri li, 161. 

Utpdlini, 20, 53, 161, 

Utsara t 162. 

UtsarpiAi age, 207. 

Uttura bhddrapada , 343. 

Uttara p'halguni, 336. 
Utlardshddha f 363. 

V. 

VAcHF.srATT, 19, 59. 

Faetra , 118, 142, 157. 

Vdeya pradipa, 42. 

Vaicdrica, 194. 

Faidarbhi dialect, 67. 

Faidtha, 183. 

Faidicas, 188. 

Faidya, 180. 

Faijay anti, 20. 

Fuiscshica school, 219, 

Faishamyct caumudi, 57. 




INDEX. 



Faiiwadcvi , 160. 

Faiiyas, 178. F liiya class among 
the Jainns, 195. 

Faitdliya, 78, &c. 155, 101. 
Fdiydcatada bhushadu, 42. 
FaiyicaraAa bhushada sira, 42. 
Faiydcarada siddftdnta manjushd, 
42. 

Fdjivdhana, 163. 

Falgu, 309. 

Fullari, 154. 

Vii.wfci, 101. 

VAmana, 20, 38. 

V'dmana edited , 249. 

VAmana jayAdhya, 40. 
VAmanAndra HwAwf, 13. 

VAna, 131. 

Vanah/ya biiatHa, 57. 

Vanamdld, 162. 

Funamdladhara, 102. 

Vina vasicn , 86, 155. 

Vidi b hit sharia, 61. 

Vddini, 162. 

Vanitd , 159. 

Vaniapatra , 162. 

Vaniapatrapatita , 162. 

Vaniasl'hd, 103, 105, 10G, 160. 
Vaniast'havila , 1 60. 

VansIv adana, 46. 

VauAiiamuura, 64, 173, 353, 

&c., 359, &c„ 373, 385, 389 
424, 429, 457, 461, 475, 477, 
See. 

Vara hi (gni/airi), 152. 

Vdrihi sanhitd , 355, 387, 409, 
424. 

Vardjivi , 181. 

Vararuchi, 20, 44, 45, 48, 53. 
Varasnnduri, 161, 


if 

Faratanu, 160. 

Faraynvati, 162. 

Fardhamdnd, 165. 

Fardhamdnd ( gdyaln), 152, 
VardhamAna, 213, &c. 

VardhamAna mi$ra, 45. 

Fa re ndra ) 179, 188. 

Fdrhaspatya family, 305. 

Furhaspafyu school, 219. 

Farman, soo Verman. 

Varda, 431. 

Vard add sand, 59, 

Varda vrit.a, 96. 

Vir tie as, 49. 

Fdrlicds on PA mini’s sutraj, 6 
10, 37, 40, 42. 

Varu^a BnAffA, 461. 

Fisand, 157, 324, 452. 

Fisand bhdshya, 220, 224, 

376, 380, 404, 423. 

Fisand vdrticd , 376, 396, 4. 

Fasanta, 159. 

Fasanta tilaca, 117, 130, 14 
161. 

Fisanti, 161. 

FdsacadHUd, 98, 131. 

VAsisn-f’iiA, 323. 

FasishVha siddhdnfa , 379, 382, 

386, fee., 476, 480. 

Fisudevas, 215. 

FasumaH , 159. 

Fitormi, 101, 160. 

Vatsa, 188. 

Fdyu, in astronomy, 469. 

V6dagarva, 188. 

Vedanta , 193, 197. 

Vidas, their antiquity, 197, 19? 

204. Obsolete dialect of tl 
Vedas, 3. Metres peculiar 
the Vidas, 152, 153. The Vddt 







Fedhavalaya, 325. 
j Fiyavati, 164. 

Per man, 190, 803. 

W(yd, 154. 

yjUla punchaviniati, 8 7, 

Fibudkn p'riyd, 163. 
VicramAditya, 20, 475. 

Fieri (i, 163. 

Fiishepa, 46G, 

Filer t ha , 07. 

Fidyddhara, 100. 

Vidydnetyur, 255, 253. 
VidyAvin^da, 110. 

VlXyulUc'hd, 159. 

FidyunmdU, 100, 159, 162. 
ftilyui, (61. 

Figdhd, 151. 

Figdl’hci, 154. 

Fiyili, 154. 

VigrahafAla d6va, 280, See. 

Vija, 467. 

V ija gaiiita, 419. 

Vajaprabddha, 453. 

Vija y a chandra, 286, See. 
Fijaynpur::, 249. 
r i )6hi t 159. 

LA SARA3WA1J, 48. 

Ayaua, 174, 
dhtja vdsint 249. 
iparildc kydtutei, 124, 164. 

* 'tpurita pai’hyd, 158. 

Vipina (ilaca, 161. 

Fipra, 151. 

n r uli. 13, 119, 151, 158. 

Pitij, 153. 

Viiichtx, 338. 
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Fisesftied, 160. 

Fishcunlha, 363. 

Visuarc, 248, 256. His wine foes, 

218. 

Vistztfu CHANDRA, 379, 380, 

336, 388, 407, 476, 480. 

FisMu dhartndt'tara purdAit, 824* 

389, 391, 396. 408, 457. 

Vishnu m(£ra, 47. 

Vishnu paj$6ita, 451. 

Fishdu purxiia, 357, 362. 

.YisinSu Barman, 166. 

FisUfea t 86, 155. 

Firm it a, 163. 

Fistdra paneli, 153. 

FiJwa ctfs/ia, 19. 

V 1 6 w a n A t’h a, 57. Another 
writer of that name, 452, See. 

Fiiiuu praedta, 58. 

ViSwarat'ha, 65. 

Vl$WAR6PA f 454. 

Fitdnt 119, 159. 

Viff’HALA AcHAnYA, 41. 

Vivdddrdavu. $dtu, 177. 

FioaraAas on PAiyini, 7. 

V6pad£va, 15, 38, 41, &c. 56. 

VGpAlIta. seo B6 pAl(ta. 

Fraja bhdshd, 33. 

VrIdoha garqa, 355, 356. 

Friddha visishVha, 392. 

FrtJutd amara cdsha, 20. 

Friftad dradyctea, 193. 

Fnliml t/iarmu purxda, 177, he. 

Frihad hdrdvali, 57- 
Fri had viva ha put ala, 478. 

Frihad ydtrd t 478. 

Frihati 152, 159. 

Vrihat jdlaca, 364, 477, 478. 










Frlhal nigUm, 20, 

Vrihut sctnftildf 4 7 'd f 475, 478, 
ij inju siddkdiii<t f 184, 
Frfouli vz/ia chamjpd, 130* 

160, 

Frfsbu, 332. 

Frts'hahhy, 208, 365, 
rrUhh 163* 

Ftfitd , 160. 

Vniia vaumudi, C l, 

Ftfti i dcrpatia, 64, 65* 

Frtm gandki , 133- 
Vritht muctdpah\ 64, 65, 73. 

ffrfffo 64. &c*. 88, 

ns, m. 

FttUi sangraha i 38, 40. 
FrHtdcti ratna f 64, 65. 
Fydcdra dipicd, 40. 

Fgdc Ayd/niita, 55. 

Fijdc hijd pradipa, 55. 
Fgddhyd iira, 45* 

} r ydchy\i atttiM, 55, 

VyAo*, 20, 53. 

V ? Age it a )> eO , 40. 
VvAgheacAda, 40. 

VMu t ISO, 164- 
V*Aba, 101-. 


100, 


Wujuhi 370. 


W. 


Y* 


YAbava, 49. 

Yjunya nArAya^a, 49. 
Yafur v4da t 35, 260, 


153, 

YfiU lug anttt iirdfflarJi 43* 
Ya4ahrAla, 278. 

TAbca, 43, 64, 

YaS6va1ima, 29 9> 307, 309, 312, 
314. 

Yuth, 195, - 
Yavamadhy&j 153. 

Yct?avi4tu 105* 

F&wflJ, 184,365, Sec., 373, 110. 
YAVAtfA chArya, 365, 367, 373, 
411. 

Ydmi tdvat, 431, 

Yfavipuld, 158* 

Ymvanamattd r 162. 

Yttdhn, 159* 

Tdga, 362, Sit-. 

YSga school, 219. 

Y6ga idstra t 03. 

Ydgatdrd t 323, 362* 

Ydg& va$ishVha $ 102* 

YJjana, 222. 

YuDHlSHi^HHlAi 193, 

Tuga, 410, 414,473, 474, 

YngQ of the bo lallee, 465. .. 

Yngma, 71* 

Yuvar&Ja, 286* 

% 

YAbiK 34 h 
ISdlu'lhiBtlft t S45. 

Zirad, . 333. 

Zodiac, iU division, 321, 449, 
Znbantthj znbduiyuhf 338. 

Zuhra/t, 336. 
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